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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


-. Any Buyer of POLAR BEAR 
Will Tell You... 


. that it is a flour that stands up 
to its job, whether that job is to help the 
distributor get more business or assure 













that the baker will make and sell more 
of a better loaf of bread. 


For 42 Years POLAR BEAR Has Been Doing a Good Job 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


These great facilities and our long experienced 
organization at your command 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating Elevator “A” KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















THE WHEAT MERCHANDISING BUSINESS IS NOT DEAD 


We are supplying our miller friends’ needs just as we 
always have and always will,—the same careful selec- 
tions, the same discriminating service, the same atten- 
tion to doing a straightforward and worth-while job. 


Cc. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
ANK A. THEIS, President 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vi P ident 

F. L. ROSENBURY, eccratnay SEsenaunes COMPETITIVELY AT YOUR SERVICE 
A. Ta 

J. L. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Paper Flour Sack 


If you want a package that is going to stand 
a lot of handling and still look bright and 
new, then you'll appreciate the leather-like 
flexibility of Chase Lilipack. This quality 
characteristic is built right into these fine 
white-coated, blue-lined paper sacks for 
Flour and Cereal Products ... . built in 
through laboratory selection of raw mate- 
rials and scientific control of every step in 
the manufacture and finishing of the paper 
from which they are made. Chase new 
improved Lilipack bags are quicker to fill, 
easier to tie, less subject to scuffing, tougher 


against wear and tear. And of course, 





you'll find the printing unsurpassed. 


NuNamel Flour Sacks 
from ‘‘All-Rope’’ Paper 


When unusual requirements demand the 
added. strength and ruggedness of “all- 
rope’ paper, specify Chase NuNamel 
bags. You'll get what we believe to be the 
best bag made out of fine “all-rope” paper. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 155 EAST 44TH ST., NEW YORK, W.Y. 


’ GOSHEN, IND. DALLAS CHICAGO DENVER BOISE 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS DETROIT PITTSBURGH _ MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CITY HUTCHINSON 

; PORTLAND, ORE. SALT LAKE CITY = REIDSVILLE, N, C. 
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adds flavor to all you 





ALBATROSS CAKE FLOUR 
WHITE CRANE PASTRY FLOUR 


Bakers pride themselves on the greater volume, the finer texture; 
and the better flavor of their cakes and pastries made with these 
dependable flours. These flours, milled from Southwest Missouri 
soft red winter wheat, have proven a splendid sales-making com- 
bination for bakers specializing in a large variety of sweet goods. 


IMPERIAL SPONGE FLOUR 


Here’s a fine shop-production flour used by cracker manufacturers 
who keep their eyes on increased sales and shop efficiency. Bakes 
evenly with a good oven bloom, tender crust, and the full, mellow 
flavor of Ozark’s soft red winter wheat. 


GOLDEN BAND FLOUR 


This short patent high protein hard wheat bakery flour helps you 
to make your breads and rolls preferred by the families in your com- 
munity. Smooth working dough; excellent baking characteristics. 


LYONS BEST FLOUR 


Bakers everywhere have had excellent results with this standard 
high protein hard wheat flour. It’s uniform...it’s dependable...it’s 
a good, profitable partner for you in your bake shop. 


All Springfield Mills’ flours are milled under exacting laboratory 
control, supervised by an experienced cereal chemist and baker. 
You are assured of baking uniformity and superior results when 
you specify Springfield Flour Mills’ quality products. 


# 


¢ 
THE pore, FLOUR MILLS 
MISSOURI 


H. B. Lilly, Manager 
BRANCH OF 
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27mMILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 


Sowing the Bakers 6 America Jor over 5b Yeats 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: env, COLORADO 
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TWO-UNIT MILL=—sort WHEAT AND 
HARD WHEAT MILLS ENTIRELY SEPARATE 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI is ideally located 
for milling in transit. Unexcelled buying ad- 
vantages of an excellent crop and thru-rate 
ep at this key transportation center af- 
ord outstanding delivery-service to your shop. 
Bakers, grocers, and distributors can simplify 
their flour purchases by ordering Springfield 
Flour Mills’ full line of soft wheat and hard 
wheat flours— enriched, plain, and self-rising — 
all in one car. 


10-Second Vacations 


FOR BUSY BAKERS IN 
“SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS” COUNTRY 


Near the Springfield Flour Mills is the 
restful Ozark Playgrounds. Around beau- 
tiful Lake Taneycomo and the woodlands 
of White River Country, above — just a 
short drive from our mill, centers the 
story of Harold Bell Wright's ‘‘The 
Shepherd of the Hills.” 


Photo from Missouri Pacific Lines 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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We never over-promise. 


So we do not promise that this 
year's flours are the finest we ever 


milled. 


But we do know that the quality 
of this year's wheat is very high— 


And we do assure you that in 
balance, dependability and satis- 
factory baking performance under 
all fair conditions, you will find 
these flours as fine as any you 







ever saw. 


axe 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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A Laboratory View of the New Crop 
inter Wheat 


By Elmer Modeer 


great carry-over, the mills of Amer- 

ica are grinding flour from the new 
crop winter wheat. Much of it is, of 
course, milling of an exploratory na- 
ture; by far the greater part of new 
wheat is blended with old. Neverthe- 
less, enough new crop flour has been 
milled in all sections of the Southwest 
so that the characteristics of the new 
crop have begun to take a definite out- 
line. 


|: spite of loans, embargoes and a 


It is difficult to remember in one sum- 
mer exactly what transpired the summer 
before, so that there is always a ten- 
dency in evaluating a new crop to com- 
pare it with the tail end of the old crop, 
a crop which has had a year of age dur- 
ing which Nature has induced a number 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 


of changes. Therefore, in making a com- 
parison with the 1940 crop, as much as 
is humanly possible, an attempt has been 
made to keep in mind the nature of the 
crop at this time last year. The 1941 
wheat crop matured and was harvested 
under wet conditions, as contrasted with 
the harvest of the past several seasons, 
and most of the differences exhibited by 
the crop can be attributed to this. 

The average test weight of the crop is 
less than last year, and in many sections 
of Texas and Oklahoma extremely light 
wheat has been harvested. The protein 
content will average lower than last year, 
particularly in the southern half of the 
Southwest, and there is a general ab- 
sence of extreme values, both high and 


low. Western Kansas and Nebraska 





new crop sample. 


time. 


environment in gluten characteristics. 


The accompanying recording dough mix curves represent old and new crop 
characteristics from typical mills in each of six hard wheat states. 
are all “country run,” and all are commercially milled flours except the Colorado 
They are bakers’ flours except the Kansas samples, which are 
family flours from an area which produces much Tenmarq wheat. 
single samples can represent areas, they illustrate new crop trends, Texas-Okla- 
homa showing somewhat improved dough properties and tolerance, shading off 
to the north to little change from last year except for shorter maximum mixing 
The broad similarity between years for the same “country run” mill offers 
some interesting evidence regarding the relative importance 


The mills 


In so far as 


of heredity and 




















have produced some high protein wheat, 
but it is quite likely that the Southwest 
as a whole will show about one half per 
cent less average protein than was the 
case in 1940. 

Offsetting the lighter test weight av- 
erage which the new crop is showing is 
the fact that for equivalent test weights, 
milling yields appear to be better. One 
of the most competent millers in the 
Southwest has stated that the same re- 
sults can be obtained from 58-lb whea 
which were obtained from 60-lb wheat 
on the 1940 crop. 

First millings of the new crop wheat 
showed consistently higher ash, averaging 
perhaps .02% higher than was the case 
last year. This still remains~the dom- 
inant trend, as far as ash is concerned, 













but many sections are evincing a gradual 
lowering in ash, particularly parts of 
Oklahoma, so that it is quite likely that 
partly because of the great carry-over 
from last year and partly because fur- 
ther milling experience on the new crop 
will reduce ash, about .01% increase in 
the various patent grades will be mani- 
fested. 

The diastatic activity of the new flour 
is probably slightly higher than last year, 
but the malt treatment, for all practical 
purposes, will be the same. The wheat 
appears to be more uniform in this re- 
spect than last year, where during the 
early part of the crop year surprising 
fluctuations were exhibited. It should 
not be thought, however, that any slight 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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For nearly 35 years, KING MIDAS Flour has been 


performing a dual service for the ever increasing 

number of bakers who use it—it makes their bak- 

ing easier... and it makes their baking better. 
Milled with painstaking care from the choicest 


spring wheat, KING MIDAS Flour maintains the 





GOOD BAKING 


rigid standards of quality and uniformity that are 
essential to good baking. 

The added flavor... the wholesome goodness 
of KING MIDAS baking will build steady, prof- 
itable repeat business—business that is built on 


quality and can’t be taken away on.price. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


| General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
coon WHEAT EY GooD FLOUR G00D BAKING 
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Increase in Enrichment Ingredients 


Suggested to Offset Loss 





RECENT FINDINGS SINCE THE FLOUR 
HEARINGS PROMPT MOVE 


————.,—<>—— 


Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., Advises Increases in Thiamin, Nicotinic 
Acid, Iron and Riboflavin to Raise Nutritional 
Value of Bread to Desired Level 


By EmMMet DOUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of the NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The desirability 
that the enriching ingredients for flour 
be increased because of the loss of these 
vitamins and minerals which develop in 
the baking process was suggested by 
government witnesses who were heard 
Aug. 11 at the resumption of the hear- 
ing on proposed definitions and stand- 
ards of identity for enriched bread, rolls 
and buns before Alanson Willcox, hearing 
officer of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Joseph Callaway, Jr., the government’s 
first witness, initiated the suggestion, and 
Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., of the United 
States Public Health Service, in more 
detail, propounded the various increases 
in percentages of thiamin, nicotinic acid, 
iron and riboflavin which will be re- 
quired if the nutritional value of flour 
and bread desired by the government is 
attained. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Sebrell’s tes- 
timony, William A. Quinlan, counsel for 
the American Bakers Association, said 
that the industry would go along with 
the government, except for a slight revi- 
sion downward in the quantities of ribo- 
flavin required, which will be recom- 
mended. 

Present at the resumption of the hear- 
ing and in some cases participating in 
the examination were C. M. Harden- 
bergh, chairman of the committee on 
definitions and standards, and Herman 
Fakler, representing the Millers National 
Federation; L. J. Schumaker, president, 
and Frank J. Mack, of Bangor, Maine, 
of the American Bakers Association; Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers Association; Dr. R. C. 
Sherwood, of General Mills, Inc; Dr. 
F. L. Dunlap, of Wallace-Tiernan Co; 
Dr. Tobey, of the American Institute 
of Baking; Dr. Russell Wilder, of the 
National Research Council; Dr. R. R. 
Williams, of the Bell Laboratories; Dr. 
C. N. Frey, of Fleischmann Laboratories, 
and Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The hearing is expected to be con- 
cluded before the end of the week. 


NEW FINDINGS CLAIMED 

Dr. Sebrell’s testimony was on behalf 
of the government, and came in the 
form of responses to specific inquiries 
from William W. Goodrich, the FDA 
counsel, in relation to the government’s 
standards already established for flour. 
Dr. Sebrell said that additional infor- 
mation had been assembled on the en- 
richment subject since the flour hear- 
ings, and his recommendations’ for in- 
creases in the percentages of ingredients 
were based on this new research. 


“Research is being very actively con- 
ducted in this field,’ said Dr. Sebrell, 
“and because of new information which 
was not available at the time of the hear- 
ing which preceded the establishment of 
the definition and standards of identity 
for enriched flour, it is my opinion that 
the quantity proposed of ‘not less than 
1.66 mgm, nor more than 2.5 mgm of 
vitamin B,’ should be increased to ‘not 
less than 2 mgm nor more than 3 mgm’ 
of vitamin B, for each pound of flour. 
My reason for proposing this increase 
is because now information indicates that 
in the use of flour in the baking and 
handling of bread, a loss occurs which 


in Baking 


<> 





<> 


mgm or more of iron per pound and 
there is increasing evidence of the prev- 
alence of nutritional anemia among 
groups of people in which white flour is 
a common article of diet. Therefore, in 
order to get a quantity of iron which 
will be of value in preventing nutritional 
anemia, it is my opinion that the iron 
should be increased to ‘not less than 12 
mgm and not more than 24 mgm for each 
pound of flour.’ 

“It should be kept in mind that the 
above statements later may need to be 
quantitatively revised by results of re- 
search now in progress or other consid- 
erations. This is especially true in re- 
gard to investigations on the extent of 
destruction of thiamin in baking, and on 
the methods of assay for nicotinic acid 
and riboflavin.” 


FLOUR STAPLE COMMODITY 

Summing up, Dr. Sebrell said: “In my 
opinion enriched flour is the basic staple 
commodity to be considered because in 
the low income groups in which deficiency 
diseases are more prevalent, flour is used 
extensively in forms other than bakers’ 
bread. Therefore, the basic decisions as 








DR. SEBRELL’S PROPOSALS FOR FLOUR: 


The Old The New 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Thiamin 1.66 mgms. 2.5 mgms. 2 mgms. 3 mgms. 
Nicotinic Acid 6 24 15 
Iron 6 24 12 24 
Riboflavin 1.2 18 (To Be Determined When Sup- 


plies Become Available.) 








was greater than was taken into con- 
sideration in setting the minimum level 
at 1.66 mgm of vitamin B, per pound of 
flour. Therefore, in my opinion in order 
for the individual to secure a suitable 
amount of thiamin from the baked prod- 
uct, which is the way in which most 
white flour is used, it is necessary to 
increase the amount as indicated. 

“Another finding with which I now 
disagree is the quantity of ‘not less than 
6 mgm nor more than 24 mgm of nico- 
tinic acid or nicotinic acid amide for 
each pound of flour” New information 
indicates that white flour contains more 
nicotinic acid than was thought at the 
time of the hearing and some white flour 
may contain very nearly 6 mgm of nico- 
tinic acid per pound. We have con- 
firmed this observation in our laboratory. 
It is well known that persons consum- 
ing considerable quantities of white flour 
may develop pellagra, the disease which 
the addition of nicotinic acid is designed 
to prevent. Therefore, it is my opinion 
that the total nicotinic acid should be 
increased to ‘not less than 15 mgm nor 
more than 30 mgm of nicotinic acid 
or nicotinic acid amide for each pound 
of flour. 

“Another finding with which I now dis- 
agree is ‘not less than 6 mgm nor more 
than 24 mgm of iron for each pound 
of flour. New information here indi- 
cates that white flour may contain 4 








to the kinds and amounts of enrichment 
were made, and should be continued in 
the standard for enriched flour. Bread 
is a means of eating flour and the stand- 
ard for enriched bread should be related 
to enriched flour. I have indicated that 
I think the enriched flour levels for 
thiamin, nicotinic acid, or nicotinic acid 
amide, and iron should be raised, and it 
is my opinion that correspondingly the 
proposed standards for enriched bread 
should be made to conform to the corre- 
lation proposed. Bread made entirely 
with enrichéd flour is entitled to be 
called enriched bread, but it must also 
be recognized that enriched bread may 
be made in other ways, such as, by a 
special yeast, or by the direct addition of 
vitamins or of materials containing vita- 
mins. Taking these factors into consid- 
eration it is my opinion that enriched 
bread should contain for each pound 
of bread not less than 1.1 mgm nor more 
than 2.2 mgm of thiamin; not less than 
.8 mgm nor more than 1.6 mgm of ribo- 
flavin; not less than 10 mgm nor more 
than 20 mgm of nicotinic acid or nicotinic 
acid amide; not less than 8 mgm nor 
more than 16 mgm of iron, and as option- 
able ingredients not less than 150 U.S.P. 
units, nor more than 600 U.S.P. units of 
vitamin D and not less than 300 mgm nor 
more than 1,200 mgm of calcium.” 

On the subject of riboflavin, Dr. Seb- 
rell pointed out the matter of production 


“In connection with the 
quantity of riboflavin,* he said, “which 
I have just proposed, it is necessary to 
take into consideration the present limited 
supply of riboflavin just as has been 
necessary in the standard for enriched 
flour, and, of course, a standard should 
not be set which cannot be met because 
of limitation of supply. I would, there- 
fore, propose, just as I proposed in my 
testimony on enriched flour, that the 
riboflavin standard not be enforeed until 
adequate supplies of riboflavin are avail- 
able. 

“The minimum figure of 0.8 mgm of 
riboflavin for each pound of bread is 
based on the minimum figure of 1.2 mgm 
of riboflavin per pound of enriched flour 
which was proposed as a means of sup- 
plying in 64 oz of flour one fourth of 
the daily requirement of riboflavin which 
at that time was thought to be 2 mgm. 
More recent evidence indicates that the 
adult human requirement for riboflavin 
may actually exceed this figure and in 
any event 2 mgm per day represents a 
minimum figure and therefore the mini- 
mum requirement for enriched bread 
should not be set lower than 0.8 mgm of 
riboflavin per pound of bread. 

“It is my opinion that the inclusion 
of riboflavin in flour and bread as a 
required ingredient should not be en- 
forced until ample productive capacity 
for riboflavin has been developed. There 
is reason to believe that increased quan- 
tities of riboflavin will be available with- 
in the next six months to one year. It 
also should be pointed out that it is 
possible to obtain this proposed minimum 
level of riboflavin in bread by- means 
other than by the addition of pure ribo- 
flavin or riboflavin concentrates. The 
proposed section of the regulation for 
enriched bread permits this practice, but 
in any event the minimum amounts of 
riboflavin for enriched flour and enriched 
bread should be correlated, and riboflavin 
should not be a required ingredient for 
enriched bread unless it is also a re- 
quired ingredient for enriched flour.” 

Counsel Quinlan said that the industry 
would accept Dr. Sebrell’s suggested in- 
creases, except that in the case of ribo- 
flavin, the industry held that the mini- 
mum should be .6 mgm and the maximum 
1.5 mgm. 


was involved. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. M. HAGAN MADE DIRECTOR 
OF GMI RESEARCH SALES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—B. M. Hagan, 
vice president and bakery sales execn- 
tive of the southeastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been made vice presi- 
dent and director of sales of the research 
products division of the firm, it has been 
announced by K. E. Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the research products division 
here. Frank Dowe, Jr., will continue to 
be sales manager for vitamin products. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS COMMANDER MILLING CO. 
H. P. Webster, formerly a member of 

Mason-Webster, Inc., advertising agents, 

Minneapolis, has joined the sales staff of 

the Commander Milling Co. 
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Wasuinotron, D. C. — Special — Main- 
tenance and repair parts required by the 
flour milling industry will be supplied 
“as rapidly as facilities permit,’ Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washington 
representative of the Millers’ National 
Federation, has been advised by E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., director of priorities, of 
the Office of Production Management. 
Some 150,000 other producers, manufac- 
turers and agencies in nine industrial 
classifications, however, will have the first 
call, including commercial air lines, ex- 
plosive plants, metallurgical industries 
producing metals and alloys, mines, mu- 
nicipal services and public utilities, rail- 
roads, coke converters and common car- 
riers used to transport passengers, Mr. 
Stettinius said. 

OPM announced that a maintenance 
and repairs rating plan is being made 
available first to these industrial classi- 
fications, and those granted the plan will 
get an A-10 rating, which they can apply 
to their orders for necessary repair and 
maintenance parts. This rating, however, 
cannot be used to obtain materials flow- 
ing into production; nor to obtain exces- 
sive inventories of maintenance and re- 
pair parts, or to obtain parts, and ma- 
terials for plant expansion. Provision also 
is made for a special emergency rating 
of A-l-a for these nine industrial classi- 
fications in cases of extreme urgency, 
such as sudden breakdown, accident, fire 
or storm damage. 

Mr. Stettinius advised Mr. Fakler that 
as soon as the priorities division can han- 
dle the needs of the industries listed, the 
order will be extended to an additional 
list of industries “all of which are also 
considered to be essential to the national 
defense program.” He specifically men- 
tioned that the additional list would in- 
clude “food processing and storing— 
plants engaged principally in producing, 
milling, refining, preserving, or whole- 
saling food.” 

Mr. Fakler laid the case of the millers 
before the OPM director of priorities 
under date of Aug. 5, and he expressed 
gratification at the assurance given by 
Mr. Stettinius that the industry’s needs 
would be supplied. “Within the past 
week,” Mr. Fakler’s letter to the defense 
official said, “I have had a number of 
letters from wheat flour millers in vari- 
ous parts of the country reporting that 
they are beginning to find it difficult to 
get necessary supplies and parts for 
every day maintenance and repair gith- 
out furnishing to their suppliers a pri- 
ority rating. Undoubtedly this difficulty 
will increase as time goes on. I write to 
request, therefore, that the wheat flour 
milling industry be included in the list of 
food processing industries to be granted 
a general priority rating for maintenance 
and repairs. 

“The Millers’ National Federation is 
the national trade association of the 
wheat flour milling industry, including 
within its membership flour mills pro- 
ducing approximately 80% of the total 
commercial flour production of the United 
States. In making the foregoing request, 
it is made for the entire industry. 

“I think it is unnecessary for me to 
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Nine Other Industrial Classifications Placed 
Before Flour Milling on Priorities Listing; 
Millers to Be Served “As Rapidly as Possible’’ 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


direct your attention to the fact that this 
industry produces one of the most im- 
portant of our basic food commodities. 
Total production of flour amounts to over 
100,000,000 bbls annually. Approximate- 
ly 45% of this total flour production is 
used by the commercial baking industry, 
about 40% is used for home baking, and 
the remainder by hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, and other public eating places. 

“The milling of wheat into flour is a 
continuous process, and most mills oper- 
ate continuously for 24 hours a day when 
they are in production, because of the 
losses resulting in stopping and restart- 
ing the production process. Emergency 
maintenance, repairs and replacements, 
therefore, are of vital importance. Ordi- 
nary repairs are usually made on Satur- 
days, or Sundays if necessary, or on such 
other days as the mill is not in produc- 
tion. 

“For your information and guidance I 
want to give you at least a partial list 
of the essential needs of a flour mill in 
connection with maintenance and repairs. 
This list is not all-inclusive, but is fairly 
typical, I believe, of our requirements. 
As I understand, your rating when grant- 
ed will not be specific as to particular 
materials, but will be general. However, 
it occurred to me you should have as 
good a picture of this industry as pos- 
able so that you will recognize the im- 
portance of giving it a maintenance and 
repair rating. 

“A flour mill like any other manufac- 
turing plant requires light, heat, power 
and the employment of manufacturing 
equipment. 

“Light necessitates electric wiring, in- 
sulation, sockets, switches, globes, and all 
materials and items necessary to main- 
tain electric lighting. 

“Heat requirés repairs and replacement 
parts for boilers, flues, grates, radiators, 
piping and thermostats; and the fuels, 
coal, coke and oil, 

“Power needs include repairs and re- 
placement parts for boilers, flues, valves, 
grate bars, steam engines, electric motors, 
generators, switches, switchboard panels, 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Forms requesting a priority rating for 
a cable sped on their way toward Wash- 
ington, D. C., one night last week—but 
only after a police escort complete with 
sirens and red lights led the way from 
the loop to Wold-Chamberlain airport. 
The Mail purchasing agent for In- 
ternational Milling Co., 

Must Go 
Lehmeyer at 8:45 p.m. 
stating the forms had to 
p.m. to be on their way, and asking an 

escort. 

When the Chicago-bound plane left, it 
carried the forms requesting a priority 
pany’s plant at Davenport, Iowa, where 
flour is being milled for the government. 


William J. Barnes, 
called Captain John 

Through 
be at the airport at 9 
The dash was made in 12 minutes. 
rating for a cable needed in the com- 
ee eee eae 


transformers, fuel pumps, water pumps 
and air compressors; wiring, wire cables, 
lubricating oils, coal, coke, gas, fuel oil 
and fire brick. 

“In the manufacturing operations, con- 
tinuous and regular replacements are re- 
quired of leather belting, rubber belting, 
rubber packing, rubber hose, cotton belt- 
ing, wire cloth, wire screens, sheet steel 
and sheet iron, including galvanized iron 
(particularly for spouting repairs), sheet 
tin, iron and steel castings for transmis- 
sion machinery, ball bearings, welding 
rods, babbitt and bearing materials, bolts, 
screws, nails, etc., pipe and machine tool 
supplies, such as drills, ete., parts for 
wheat cleaning machines, spouting lum- 
ber, and cement, sand and crushed rock 
for concrete building repairs, etc. 

“These requirements for maintenance 
and repair come with comparative fre- 
quency. 

“Occasional but not such frequent re- 
placement and repairs are required for 
all types of milling and grain cleaning 
equipment, such as rolls, roll chills, con- 
veyors, reels, sifters, cleaners, separators, 
elevator belts and buckets, bearings, pul- 
leys, hangers and shafting. 

“Manila rope, wire rope and cotton 
transmission rope are required. 

“Occasional replacement is necessary 
of the silk bolting cloths which are used 
in bolting the flour. At the present time 
the industry is securing its bolting silk 
supplies from France and Switzerland 
via Spain and Portugal, but if the world 
situation should become such that further 
shipments of bolting silks could not be 
made from abroad, the mills would be 
compelled to use woven wire cloth as a 
substitute. This is not an immediately 
critical problem, but it is one which will 
need to have attention as soon as the sup- 
plies of silk bolting cloths are no longer 
available. 

“Occasional repairs and replacements 
are required for sprinkling systems which 
include water pipes, valves, etc. 

“Some mills operate water wheels, and 
repairs and replacements for these wheels 
are occasionally required, 

“Additional supplies needed by mills in 
order to complete their manufacturing 
and packaging operations are bleaching 
materials; chlorine, enrichment ingred- 
ients, such as vitamins and minerals; self- 
rising ingredients, such as_ phosphate, 
soda and salt; fumigants for mill use 
and for use on stored grain; laboratory 
equipment and laboratory chemicals; cot- 
ton, paper, burlap and jute bags of all 
types, closing thread for bags, etc. 

“Repairs are also required for ware- 
house trucks, automobiles, delivery trucks, 
and tires and supplies of gasoline, oil 
and anti-freeze compounds are required 
for these vehicles. 

“While the milling industry has no 
function to perform in connection with 
the production of actual defense ma- 
terials, it is playing an important part 
in the total defense program. It is co- 
operating with the National Research 
Council, with Governor McNutt and the 
Federal Security Agency, with Dr. 


Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, and with other in- 
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terested government agencies in the de- 
velopment of a sound nutrition program. 

“At the request of these agencies the 
milling industry is engaged in producing 
enriched flour, which is flour containing 
vitamins and minerals essential to ade- 
quate nutrition. The industry is also co- 
operating with the army in not only fur- 
nishing adequate flour supplies, but also 
in the development of enriched flour for 
army uses. It is highly essential, there- 
fore, that the flour milling industry be 
given a preference rating which will per 
mit it to continue these important activ- 
ities.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. A. LAYBOURN NAMED 
TO ECKHART CO. POST 


Appointed to Succeed William M. Hommer- 
ding, Recently Resigned as Manager 
of Grain Department 





Curcaco, Irut.—F rank E. Church, presi- 
dent of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, on Aug. 9 announced appoint- 
ment of L. A. Laybourn, of Kansas City, 
as manager of its grain department suc- 
ceeding William M. Hommerding, whose 
resignation to engage in the grain and 
elevator business at Fargo, N. D., was 
announced last month. Mr. Laybourn, 
who now is on vacation in Wisconsin, will 
assume his new duties in September. 

For the past several years Mr. Lay- 
bourn has been associated with John 
Stark in the Mid-Continent Grain Co., 
operating the Mid-Continent (Alton) ele- 
vator at Kansas City. 

In earlier years he was in the grain 
business at Salina, Kansas, and later with 
the Hall-Baker unit of the farmers’ co- 
operative set-up. Mr. Stark has not yet 
announced a successor to Mr.. Laybourn 
in the Mid-Continent organization. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISIANA FLOUR BRAND 
TAX MAY BE REPEALED 


Probability that state registration 
fees on brands of flour sold in Louisiana 
would be eliminated was seen by the 
Millers National Federation in recent 
statements by Governor Jones and the 
State Board of Health. The fees were 
reduced by one half some time ago 
through executive action, and in the re- 
cent statement the governor took the 
position that the next legislature must 
make a sufficient appropriation from the 
general funds to finance the state regu- 
latory work, and then repeal the law 
levying the brand registration charge. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. S$. ADAIR COMPTROLLER 
FOR COMMANDER-LARABEE 


S. S. Adair, of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, will be transferred to 
Minneapolis Sept. 1, and made comp- 
troller of the entire Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. J. W. Stewart, formerly 
with the G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas, will succeed Mr. Adair 
at Kansas City. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANAL TONNAGE A MONTHLY HIGH 
DuturH, Minn. — Freight moving 

through the St. Mary’s Falls Canal set a 

new record for July, 15,510,671 tons. ‘The 

previous monthly high was in May—15,- 

153,000 tons. The total tonnage to Aug. 

1 this year was reported at 53,201,769 

tons, against 40,925,685 tons during the 

same period last year. 
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HUGE LOT OF FLOUR 
SEIZED IN CHICAGO 


Food and Drug Administration Requests Seiz- 
ure of 60,000 Bbis in Plant of 
Gordon Baking Co. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—A huge lot of about 
60,000 bbls of flour—160 carloads—in the 
plant of the Gordon Baking Co. here was 
seized by the United States marshal, 
Aug. 7, at the request of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. 

The charge placed with the federal dis- 
trict attorney in Chicago was that the 
flour was “in violation of the law,” which 
is presumed to mean that it was weevil 
infested. 

Food and drug Officials refused to 
comment on the seizure, beyond a state- 
ment that the action had taken place. 

In federal court, Aug. 9, the baking 
company posted $50,000 bond, and the 
flour was returned to its custody to be 
disposed of for salvage value, under the 
direction of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. In similar cases, it has been the 
procedure to inspect the flour, release 
that portion that is not weevily and take 
steps to render the rest unfit for human 
consumption. 

The amount of loss suffered by the 
baking company is not known, but trade 
guesses are that probably 75% of the 
flour will be found sound and released 
for use, The remainder will represent a 
substantial loss of many thousand dollars. 

All of the flour had been in storage at 
the bakery for some time, and a portion 
of it was several months old. The flour 
was unbleached and was being held for 
purposes of aging. The flour came from 
three northwestern and three southwest- 
ern mills and none of it had been shipped 
recently. 

This is the largest flour seizure that the 
Food & Drug administration has ever 
made. Previously, a few small lots had 
been seized in Chicago, but the amount 
has been small. 

Apparently, it is the intention of the 
food and drug inspectors to investigate 
bakery flour stocks on a wider scale than 
heretofore. In some recent cases, where 
flour has been seized, the mills of the 
shippers have been visited by inspectors 
shortly afterward, and it seems certain 
that where any freshly received flour is 
involved, mill inspections will follow im- 
mediately. 

¥ ¥ 
Further Seizures at Detroit 

Derrorr, Micn.—Federal agents, act- 
ing for the Food & Drug Administration, 
seized about 18,000 bbls of flour in the 
warehouse of the Gordon Baking Co. at 
Detroit on Aug. 12. This followed sim- 
ilar seizure of 60,000 bbls in the Chicago 
storage warehouse of the same company 
on Aug. 7. 
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LABOR BAN OFF ONE VESSEL 

Duturn, Minn.—The labor ban here 
on one vessel was lifted last week: The 
vessel took on a load of wheat for de- 
livery to a lower lake port, but another 
boat has been tied up here for over a 
week, awaiting settlement of the wage 
Scale and union contract. The vessel, 
anchored in the Duluth harbor basin with 
a skeleton crew, is being picketed by 
union men in row boats circling the 
freighter. The freighter is scheduled to 
take on grain at the Canadian lakehead. 
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The above map, for which we are indebted to the Statistical Division 
Telegraph Co., is the subject of editorial comment on 


of the American Telephone and 
page 25 of this issue. 





HOPE OF SETTLEMENT 
IN COAST STRIKES 


Seven Flour Mills, Two Feed Plants Closed— 
Two Interior Companies Sign 
New Contracts 

PortLanp, Orecon. — The Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., with headquarters at 
Walla Walla, Wash., and operating three 
plants in Washington and Oregon, and 
the Western Milling Co., also with head- 
quarters at Walla Walla and operating 
a mill at Pendleton, Oregon, reached a 
settlement with A. F. of L. representa- 
tives on Aug. 11 which included an in- 
crease of 74%2c an hour in wages for the 
next six months, and 10c an hour there- 
after. 

The interior mill wage scale had been 
lower than that of mills on the coast, 
where employees of seven flour mills, 
one cereal and feed plant, and one feed 
mill still are on strike. The employees of 
the struck mills originally asked an in- 
crease of 174%c an hour, but dropped 
their demands to 12c on a yearly con- 
tract, or 10c on a six-month contract. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. plant at 
Astoria, Oregon, is the only large mill 
on the North Pacific coast still operating. 
That company has a CIO contract, the 
others an A. F. of L. contract. 

Plants of the Crown Mills, Terminal 
Flour Mills and Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co. at Portland were closed; all 
of the Spokane plants and Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Alber Bros. Milling Co. 
and Sperry Flour Co. at Seattle and 
Tacoma were shut down. Other interior 
mills have not as. yet been forced into 
idleness. 

Federal Mediator Jacobson met with 
union representatives on Aug. 6 and with 
flour and cereal mill employees on the 
next afternoon in an effort to find a 
common ground for settlement. 


Further meetings of millers with union 
representatives were being held in Seattle 
on Aug. 12, and the feeling prevailed 
that a settlement would be reached. 

Other than the Portland plant of the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., none of 
the strictly feed plants was down, al- 
though strikes were threatened. 

The strike of the leading mills caused 
an immediate effect on trading in cash 
wheat. Mills would buy wheat for de- 
ferred shipment, but were not at all in- 
terested in buying spot or shipment with- 
in 15 days. 

There was no change in the strike of 
the A. F. of L. union at the Crown 
Mills in Portland, which began on Aug. 
31 as the opening note in the general 
situation. 





RAILROADS SING PRAISE 
OF HUTCHINSON 

The Hutchinson, Kansas, joint ter- 
grain committee, headed by 
George E. Gano, and the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, received high com- 
mendation in a letter from L. M. 
Betts, manager of the closed car sec- 
tion of the Association of American 


minal 


Railroads. Mr. Betts, who was at 
Hutchinson during the harvest rush, 
wrote: 

“I think the way Hutchinson has 
handled the 1941 grain crop is a fine 
example of effective co-operation be- 
tween all interests. The fact that ad- 
joining markets were under embargo 
made it more difficult for your mar- 
ket to keep the flow of grain under 
control. The fact you have been able 
to do this without any accumulation 
or blockade is a tribute to good man- 
agement.” 





CONGRESS POSTPONES 
PRICE BILL ACTION 


Farm Leaders Refuse to Submit to Admin- 
istrative Pressure on Measure Includ- 
ing 110% Farm Ceiling 
C.—Farm leaders, 
both in and out of Congress, have been 
successful in quashing the administra- 
tion’s efforts for speedy passage of the 
price control bill, which includes a ceil- 
ing for farm prices at 110% of parity. 
Congressional leaders, refusing to submit 
to pressure from administrative circles, 
have agreed to postpone House consid- 
eration of the bill until early September. 
The latest development, however, in the 
matter of the price control bill as it 
would affect grains, is the late introduc- 
tion of a bill to be attached as a rider to 
the parent measure. Under its terms, 
parity levels would be scaled upward to 

a very marked degree. 

Under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, the base period for the determination 
of parity on grains is July 1, 1909, 
through June 30, 1914, but under the 
new proposal, this is to be scrapped in- 
sofar as the price control measure is con- 
cerned in favor of a more extensive and 
later period, the 10 years between 1919 
and 1929. Such an alteration would be 
expected to result in a much higher parity 
level for the reason that farm prices at 


WasuHinoton, D. 


that time were far in excess of those 
back in 1909-14. Thus, parities might be 
increased as much as 20% over the levels 
now used as an objective by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

That Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard was inclined to side with 
farm interests was indicated by his re- 
quest for “a little leeway above parity 
for any ceiling.” Farm bloc congress- 
men want ceilings above 110% of parity, 
up to 120%. 
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Largest Wheat Crop Since ’19 Forecast 


— 


<I> 





FAVORABLE JULY CONDITIONS RAISE 
SPRING ESTIMATE SHARPLY 


<> 
Total Yield Set at 950,953,000 Bus, Against 682,321,000 
Figured a Month Ago and 816,698,000 Harvested 
Last Year—Corn at 2,587,574,000 Bus 


‘ 


D. C.—Basing its latest 
estimate on Aug. 1 conditions, the De- 
partment of Agriculture declares that 
this year’s crop production is likely to 


WASHINGTON, 


make a bigger showing than that of any 
other year with the exception of 1937. 
The total wheat estimate was officially re- 
ported to be the largest since 1919 and 
the third largest on record. 

Increases in estimates for wheat and 
corn were attributed to favorable grow- 
The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture placed the corn crop 
at 2,587,574,000 bus and wheat produc- 
tion at 950,953,000 bus. 

Forecasts a month ago indicated 2,548,- 
709,000 bus of corn and 682,321,000 bus 
of wheat, while production last year 
was 2,449,200,000 bus of corn and 816,- 
698,000 bus of wheat. The 10-year, 1930- 
39, average production was 2,307,452,000 
bus for and 747,507,000 bus for 
wheat. 


ing conditions during July. 


corn 


<> 


The preliminary estimate of winter 
wheat production is 684,966,000 bus, com- 
pared with 682,321,000 bus forecast a 
month ago, 589,151,000 bus produced 
last year and 569,417,000 bus, the 10-year 
average. 

BIG SPRING WHEAT GAIN 

Spring wheat production, including 
durum wheat, is forecast at 265,987,000 
bus, compared with 241,292,000 bus indi- 
cated last month, 227,547,000 produced 
last year, and the 10-year average of 
178,090,000. 

Durum wheat indications are for 41,- 
132,000 bus, compared with 38,754,000 
bus a month ago, 34,776,000 last year, 
and 27,598,000, the 10-year average. 

Indicated oats production is 1,148,- 
162,000 bus, compared with 1,212,783,000 
bus a month ago, 1,235,628,000 last year, 
and 1,007,141,000, the 10-year average. 

Indicated production of other crops, 
with comparative figures of last month’s 





Storage Situation Shows No 
Sign of Speedy Loosening 


With embargoes now placed on grain 


shipments to important — terminals 


throughout the country and with com- 
mercial storage estimated as being 80% 
filled as of Aug. 1, small chance of any 
immediate loosening of the general grain 
storage situation is in sight. 

Railroad embargoes are in force at 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Supe- 
rior in the Northwest; at Kansas City 
and Salina in the Southwest; at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Newport News 
in the East, and at major terminals 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


NORTILWEST EMBARGO MODIFIED 


The car service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, acting 
on the recommendation of the committee 
to facilitate grain storage in the North- 
west, has modified the embargo on grain 
shipments to northwestern terminals 
other than those intended for sale. For- 
merly the embargo excepted shipments 
for the account of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. or shipments for which storage 
space actually was available. 

In order to promote more equitable 
distribution of the small amount of ter- 
minal space now available for storage, 
the exception was changed, effective Aug. 
9, to cover storage shipments for which 
the consignee has obtained permits from 
the Northwest committee, signed by E. 
J. Grimes, chairman, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. This permit, to be 
filed with the loading railroad, was first 
applied only to Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, Minn. The restriction was ex- 
tended to Superior and Itasca, Wis., on 
Aug. 12. 

In a move necessitated by the national 


defense emergency, the car service divi- 
sion of the Association of American 
Railroads on Aug. 2 placed an embargo 
on grain for consignment to Seattle 
and other Washington terminal and mill- 
ing centers and to Portland and As- 
toria, Oregon. 

The embargo was ordered because all 
available storage space in Seattle and 
other terminals has been taken. Further 
shipment would mean that the grain 
would have to stand in railroad cars, 
congesting rail terminals and depriving 
the government of railroad cars needed 
for movement of defense materials. 

Railroad executives met with members 
of the Portland Grain Exchange on Aug. 
1 to discuss the modified embargo, under 
which shippers would be given a “per- 
mit” to move wheat to the Coast, pro- 
viding they could show that the wheat 
was not for storage purposes, or if it 
were, that it would be unloaded imme- 
diately. 

It was reported that the railroad em- 
bargo, along with the strike in leading 
mills, “just about killed” cash trading in 
wheat during the week. Under the re- 
striction, permits must be secured before 
the wheat is shipped, stating that it can 
be unloaded at terminals. 


“WORST IS OVER” AT CHICAGO 


As of the close of the week, there 
were 30,683,000 bus of all grains in store 
at the Chicago elevators. The movement 
of loan wheat into Chicago appears to be 
fairly well over and while the storage 
situation, from the standpoint of actual 
bushels, is regarded by the grain trade to 
be no better than it was a few weeks ago, 
there seems to be a feeling that the 
“worst is over.” 





<> 


forecast and last year’s production, fol- 


-— Bus, 000s Omitted—— 


Last 

Crop Aug.1 Julyl Year 
MOTIGY io ccicseceves 346,057 338,397 309,235 
TAO ce cccncevesene 46,462 48,579 40,601 
Buckwheat ....... 5,614 6,350 
Piaemeed ...cccccs 30,711 30,018 31,217 
MUD 6etbesbiaccoss 58,970 58,160 52,754 
Grain Sorghums .. 128,731 121,371 
Tame Hay (intons) 85,187 58,160 83,383 


The condition of pasture on Aug. 1 
was 79% of a normal, compared with 
83% a month ago and 71% a year ago, 
and of soybeans 88%, compared with 79% 
a year ago and 89% two years ago. 

The acre yield and total production 
of certain crops by states, as indicated 
by Aug. 1 conditions, follow: 





Bus 

Acre Indicated 

Corn Yield Production 
Meow YFOrm ...s.00% 35.0 23,485,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 42.0 54,642,000 
| A rer a 49.0 159,348,000 
ERGIGMA «ce cvsccuce 46.0 181,102,000 
SERED occuseéereee 49.0 373,723,000 
Michigan .......... 37.0 55,907,000 
Wisconsin ....c00. 41.5 92,628,000 
BEIMMONOER 2c ccccccs 38.0 170,886,000 
SPW REUEER CREEL ST 52.0 474,292,000 
BEISSOUTE i cceecesen 29.0 114,144,000 
North Dakota ..... 20.0 22,840,000 
South Dakota ..... 16.5 45,936,000 
Nebraska .......... 19.5 126,360,000 
FSS ie 20.0 47,120,000 
DOOURMORF ccccccwce 28.0 78,848,000 
AFHGMBAS 2. cccccccs 19.0 38,817,000 
Oklahoma ...0.00. 16.0 28,528,000 
WE baeesesccesss 16.5 76,428,000 
COROTOGR ov iceseces 15.0 13,725,000 


WINTER WHEAT (preliminary estimates) 





Pennsylvania ...... 20.0 18,140,000 
Ohio 25.0 49,700,000 
Indiana 28.5 37,224,000 
Illinois 37,474,000 
Michigan .. 16,148,000 
Missouri 0 17,589,000 
Nebraska .. 5.5 33,666,000 
Kansas .... 14.5 170,607,000 
Oklahoma 11.3 50.353.000 
BONER scnecec 11.0 35,420,000 
BENS. bc cccccace 13.5 31,772,000 
EUOMO 6c cence cecesus 28.0 18,116,000 
Serres 17.0 18,632,000 
Washington ....... 31.5 49,424,000 
2 eee 28.0 19,264,000 
OCRMTOTRIA 2c ccesses 15.0 11,415,000 
DURUM WHEAT 
DEIMMOSOTR 2c cccvess 16.0 1,280,000 
North Dakota ..... 16.0 33,872,000 
South Dakota ..... 13.5 5,980,000 
SPRING WHEAT (other than durum) 
Minnesota ......... 15.0 19,470,000 
North Dakota ..... 16.0 99,824,000 
South Dakota ..... 13.0 29,250,000 
Montana .......++. 17.0 41,412,000 
oS eee 30.5 9,608,000 
OCOLOTERO csssccvcee 16.5 3,548,000 
Washington ....... 23.0 9,936,000 
OUGBON cesecvvccees 23.0 3,174,000 
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GRAIN INSPECTOR CHARGED 

Duturu, Minn.—Members of the state 
railroad and warehouse commission were 
in Duluth last week and held a public 
meeting on charges filed by several state 
employees here that J. E. Paulsen, dep- 
uty chief inspector at Duluth, has oper- 
ated his department in an 
manner. 

The hearing brought out the fact that 
the local office of the state grain inspec- 


inefficient 


———————————————— 
INDICATION OF SPRING 
WHEAT PROTEIN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.— About 150 
cars of new crop spring wheat arriv- 
ing here during the week, indicated 
possibly that the protein content of 
the new crop will be slightly under 
that of a year ago. On this account, 
the cash wheat market, based on pro- 
tein content, has firmed a little. 
While 12 and 13% protein wheat sold 
at 2@Ic under the Sept. option, lc 
more was paid for each additional 
per cent of protein, bringing the pro- 
tein content into the picture again as 
a price-making factor. 


tion department will undergo investiga- 
tion from the bottom up. The chief 
chemist, G. F. Farrell, and assistant 
chemist, E. J. Hassenger, have been sus- 
pended for alleged insubordination. They 
were the principal witnesses appearing 
against Paulsen. 
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CONGRESS APPROVES 
WHEAT “FREEZE” BILL 


_~<— 
Farm Interests Push Legislation Ahead in 
Face of Presidential Veto and 
U.S.D.A. Disapproval 





Wasuincton, D. C.—Contrary to 
wishes of the Department of Agriculture 
and in the face of an expected presi- 
dential veto, congressional farm interests 
have pushed tenaciously ahead with leg- 
islation that would ease restrictions of 
AAA marketing provision and at the 
same time would withhold from the mar- 
ket until the end of the war stocks of 
wheat and cotton now under loan. 

After a joint meeting of conferees from 
both houses, the Senate passed the wheat 
“freeze” measure on Aug. 8, sending it 
to the House for further approval. The 
easing of the AAA restrictions means 
that farmers would be permitted to feed 
excess wheat to livestock or poultry on 
their own farm, or use it for food for 
the family without payment of the AAA 
penalty of 49c¢ bu. 

The measure would freeze in govern- 
ment ownership and prohibit the sale 
during the present emergency of 6,000,000 
bales of government owned cotton and 
about 175,000,000 bus 
owned wheat. The government wheat 
could be used only for relief here or 
abroad, for sale abroad or for export in 
the lend-lease program. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
approved a measure allowing farmers 
to market wheat up to normal produc- 
tion, but it opposes the part permitting 
feeding of wheat without penalty. The 
President is expected to veto the bill. 


of government 
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DROUTH HAMPERS FINISH 
OF OKLAHOMA HARVEST 


OxtaHoma Crry, Oxia.—Scarcity of 
rain over the state is reflected in de- 
clining condition of state crops. Only 
local showers fell in scattered localities. 

Harvesting and threshing of wheat are 
practically completed in all sectors save 
a small area in the panhandle. Some 
acreage in that section was abandoned 
on account of wheat breaking down and 
the rank growth of weeds, which ham- 
pered cutting. 
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WIDE PROTEIN VARIATION 
IN NEW CANADIAN WHEAT 


Winnirec, Man.—New crop wheat is 
now being harvested in western Canada 
and, while only a few cars. have been in- 
spected to date, several samples have 
been tested for protein content by mill- 
ing companies. These tests show a wide 
‘variation in protein content with a low 
of almost 10% and a high of more than 
17%. The average, however, appears to 
be slightly better than 14%. 
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August 13, 1941 


RAINS AID LATE CROPS 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Hamper Harvest in Some Sections—Wheat 
Outturn Placed at Around 300,000,000 
Bus for Prairie Provinces 
Winnirea, Man.—Variable rains fell 
over large areas of western Canada last 
week. Although late crops benefited in 
many districts, harvest operations were 
hindered in other sections. Temperatures 
moderated slightly but the weather con- 

tinued muggy over most of the West. 

Cutting has made rapid progress in 
many areas and a few cars of new crop 
wheat have been inspected. 
rye and barley receipts are increasing 
steadily. 

Grasshoppers are how flying and caus- 
ing damage to crops in several parts of 
the West. Complaints of sawfly damage, 
particularly from southern Saskatche- 
wan, are increasing. 


New crop 


larly tentative estimates indicate that 
the wheat outturn for the prairie prov- 
inces this year will be between 285,000,- 
000 and 310,000,000 bus. A wider range 
of grades than in the past few years is 
also indicated. 

The Manitoba government _ report 
stated that extreme heat during July re- 
duced ‘he yield and quality of Manitoba’s 
grain crops. 
port said sawfly damage had been se- 
vere in some areas and that cutting of 
wheat would be general on Aug. 12. 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool report 
places the condition of the wheat crop 


The Alberta provincial re- 


in that province now as 70% of the long- 
time normal. The Searle Grain Co. esti- 
mates the moisture condition for the 
West to be 88% of normal. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimated production of fall wheat in 
Canada at 16,417,000 bus, compared with 
22,099,000 bus in 1940. Fall rye produc- 
tion was placed at 10,644,000 bus, com- 
pared with 10,377,000 a year ago. 

The bureau’s report estimated the con- 
dition of spring wheat for all Canada 
at 72% of the long-time normal, based 
on conditions as of July 31. This com- 
pares with 80% on June 30 last and 
105% at the end of July, 1940. The 
condition of the Manitoba crop is placed 
at 123% of the long-time average; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, both at 65%. 

Wheat production in western Canada 
this year will total roughly 308,000,000 
bus if present prospects are maintained, 
the Winnipeg Tribune stated in its fifth 
report for the current season. The figure 
based on the Dominion government's lat- 
est acreage total of 21,551,000, works out 
to an average yield of 14.3 bus per acre. 

Twenty-five per cent of the T'ribune’s 
correspondents stated that rains now 
would result in higher yields. Most of 
these stations are in Alberta and none is 
in Manitoba. 

Wheat is filling well at 11% of the 
points, normally at 52% and poorly at 
37%. Some districts in Saskatchewan 
will not get their seed back. Sawfly 
damage will be severe at 16% of the 
points, while 24% anticipated moderate 
damage. Farmers are cutting wheat be- 
fore it gets too ripe to prevent losses 
from this insect. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOT WEATHER IN INDIANA 

Inpianapoiis, Inp.—Temperatures av- 
eraged 2 to 7 degrees above normal at 
all Indiana stations during the week. 
fhreshing is practically over and new 








work included extension of fall plow- 
ing. Generous rains are needed in prac- 
tically all parts of the state. 

These reports from southern Indiana 
counties are typical: 23 acres yielded 792 
bus in Spencer County, an average of 34 
bus an acre; 20 acres in Daviess County 
produced 50.8 bus an acre; Lake Bros., 
grain dealers at Richland, said the wheat 
crop in southern Indiana is the best in 
quality and yield they have known in 
30 years. 
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SURVEY INDICATES PROTEIN 
GAINS IN NEW SOFT WHEAT 


An incomplete but indicative survey 
of protein contents of the new soft win- 
ter wheat crop, compiled by the Midwest 
Laboratories Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
shows a general rise in protein as com- 
pared with last year. Indiana wheat, 
averaging 10.6 for the 54 counties that 
have so far reported, will probably be 
1 or 1.5% higher than in 1940. Approxi- 
mately the same average is shown by 





62 counties in Ohio, giving a general 
gain of from .5 to .75 over last year. 
Southern Ohio is about the same as in 
1940, with central and northern counties 
producing slightly higher protein than 
last year. Michigan counties have pro- 
duced some low protein white wheat, 
which will probably make the protein 
figures lower than the average for the 
preceding Michigan crop. 

A great deal of the old crop has been 
released from storage, with the result 
that very little new soft winter wheat 
has been milled. A few samples of cake 
flour made from all new wheat indicate 
that the working qualities are excellent. 

The following table shows average pro- 
tein figures by states, based upon the as 
yet incomplete returns in the labora- 
tories’ survey: 


No. Counties Av. Protein 







State Reporting (13.5 moisture) 
CE ee ee 1 10.6 
Illinois 3 10.83 
Indiana ... 54 10.60 
Kentucky . 8 12.04 
Maryland . o 2 9.40 
Michigan 4 is 9.39 
New York ..... ss &1 9.48 
North Carolina 6 9.66 
PD «cagagea tins 62 10.62 
Pennsylvania > 10.41 
South Carolina . 2 9.42 
Tennessee .......... 5 10.82 
WEIR vase cscweces 1 10.55 
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MARKET ADVANCE LOOSENS 
OFFERINGS AT HUTCHINSON 


HvurcHInson, 





Kansas. — Considerable 
free wheat was loosened by the sharp 
advance in the market. Nearly 60% of 
approximately 400 cars received in the 
local market was offered. 

Many farmers are selling on the pres- 
ent basis, about 5c below the loan figure 
to avoid the processes of “selling” to the 
government. Hutchinson elevators now 
contain approximately 12,000,000 bus of 
storage wheat and another 1,000,000 bus 
is stored in mill elevators converted to 
public space. The terminals have room 
for nearly 1,500,000 bus but are taking 
only desired types. 
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GOOD RUSSIAN WHEAT CROP 

Lonpox, Eno:—The Russian harvest 
has been much in the news. The Moscow 
radio has stated that the harvest is being 
gathered with the greatest possible speed 
and that up to July 10 collections of 
grain were 350% larger than last year, 
while bread grains showed excellent qual- 
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ity and were generally heavier in weight 
than last year. 

Grain destroyed through the “scorched 
earth” policy must be considerable as 
war reports show that some of the fight- 
ing is among uncut grain. 

Reports from other parts of Europe 
are very unfavorable, conditions in 
Greece, particularly, being described as 
appalling. 
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FIRE WRECKS MILL 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Fire believed to 
have been caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion of two carloads of charcoal 
wrecked the interior of a building hous- 
ing the Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator 
Co. here Aug. 8. W. A. Maney, presi- 
dent of the firm, said there were 15,000 
sacks of feed in the building, valued at 
$20,000, in addition to the charcoal and 
two carloads of cod liver oil. Collapse 
of the upper floor under 60 tons of 
oyster shells stored there blocked doors 
and windows, hampering firemen in fight- 





ing the blaze. 
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MEXICO MAKES HEAVY 
PURCHASES OF WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Mexican gov- 
ernment’s purchases of wheat within the 
last month total nearly 3,000,000 bus, 
nearly all of it hard winter wheat to 
be shipped from Texas. 

This makes a total of nearly 5,000,000 
bus purchased within this calendar year, 
compared with 78,000 bus in 1940. The 
Mexican duty of 10 pesos per 100 kilos 
does not apply because purchases are 
being made solely by the government. 

The light Mexican crop is reported to 
be the chief reason for heavy purchases 
together with rapidly improving living 
standards and heavy tourist trade. 
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N. L. HENSLEY IS DEAD 





N. L. Hensley, former vice president 
of the Lindsborg (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., and more recently a sales rep- 
resentative of the Enns Milling Co., In- 
man, Kansas, died unexpectedly at Co- 
lumbus, Miss., on Aug. 6. A heart at- 
tack during the night apparently brought 
on death. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CANADIAN STOCKS DECREASE 
Dututu, Minn. — Canadian wheat 
stocks at Duluth-Superior were reduced 
542,000 bus during the week, bringing the 
total down to 10,500,000 bus. Domestic 
stocks, however, showed an_in- 





grain 
crease, cutting the decrease on the whole 
to but 241,000 bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAREHOUSE OFFICES MOVED 

Associated Warehouses, Inc., has moved 

its offices to Suite 311, Moxley Building, 
549 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 











ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOS AlrES, ARGENTINA.— Weather is 
fine for crops after favorable, general 
rains. Wheat and flaxseed acreage in most 
sectors is estimated as only slightly un- 
der a year ago. The government is de- 
stroying much weevilly corn. Wheat ex- 
port business is fair to outlets other than 
Europe, for the United Kingdom is taking 
very small amounts. 
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HARVEST PROGRESSING 
IN N.W. WHEAT AREA 


Weather Favorable in Southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota—Heavy Rains 
Red River Valley 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The weather has 
been dry and favorable for harvesting of 
spring wheat throughout southern Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. Rapid progress 
Further 
north, however, in the Red River Valley 
in Minnesota and in North Dakota, very 
heavy rains fell over the week end. North 


is being made in this territory. 


Dakota got a good soaking, and the rain 
extended into Montana, but the precipita- 
tion there was not so heavy, and prob- 
ably will not interfere with harvesting 
to any extent. 7” 

The season’s final crop report by the 
Occident Elevator division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., on Aug. 12, said: 

“The weather the fore part of the week 
was quite favorable for harvesting opera- 
tions, and reports indicate that prac- 
tically all the wheat which farmers had 
figured on cutting with binders had been 
cut and that, with fine weather, combin- 
ing would be general and threshing of 
the harvested grain would be going full 
blast this coming week. 

“There were general heavy rains in the 
eastern half of North Dakota the last 
two days, and showers in Montana. 
These rains in North Dakota will hold 
up threshing for several days. In the 
western part of North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, precipitation was in the nature of 
light showers, and both threshing and 
combining should be general with a few 
drying days. 

“Thresher returns throughout the terri- 
tory give a pretty good idea of what 
the outturn is going to be, and the yield 
in the western half of North Dakota, and 
especially in the Missouri slope country, 
is running very high, 25 to 35 bus to the 
acre. In the eastern and northeastern 
half of the state, the returns run all the 
way from 6 bus to the acre to 30 bus, 
with returns on late sown wheat and 
durum in the northern areas still a mat- 
ter of guesswork. Taking the state as 
a whole, however, the yield per acre 
should approach the record yields of the 
1912 and 1915 crops in that state. 

“In Montana, winter wheat is turning 
out very well and is of good quality. 
On spring wheat there is a mixed situa- 
tion in the eastern part of the territory, 
Wolf Point to Cut Bank. In that terri- 
tory the yields are running 6 to 30 bus 
to the acre, and the outcome of the late 
sown wheat in the northern tier of coun- 
ties is in doubt. It will undoubtedly be 
shrunken quite badly. 

“Protein in North Dakota will run con- 
siderably lower than last year. Where 
there are heavy yields, protein is run- 
ning as low as 10% but the average on 
these big yields should be around 12%. 
The later wheat in the eastern and north- 
ern part of the state, which will be 
shrunken from the heat, should run pretty 
high in protein. In Montana the aver- 
age protein will be lower than last year 
but there will be very high and very low 
protein at the same station, and there 
will be a lot of high protein wheat in 
that state. 

“Taking all grains into consideration, 
with the exception of flax, in North Da- 
kota and Montana, and especially in 
North Dakota, average yield is the best 
in several years.” 
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Bakers’ Confidence Boosts Flour Sales 





HEAVY, SCATTERED BOOKINGS MADE 
FIRST THREE DAYS OF WEEK 


—_~<>—_- 
Activity Heightened by Strength in Wheat and News That Bread 
Price Advances Were in Order—Big Business Done 
With Eastern Firms 


Prodded on by the strength in wheat 
and given confidence in the future by 
news that bread advances were in order, 
bakers early in the week embarked on a 
three-day spree of buying that brought 
flour sales to high levels as the week 

closed. Other buyers also 
were active, helping to 
make the period one of the 
busiest that the milling 
industry had seen in some 
time. 
With northwestern mills, 
the booking wave which began on Aug. 2 
carried over the week end and through 
the middle of the period. Sales for the 
week, not including Aug. 2, represented 
235% of capacity, compared with the 
previous heavy week of 120%. The cor- 
responding week last year, sales aver- 
aged 45% of capacity for the Northwest. 
Even heavier was the week’s business 
with southwestern mills, which brought 
a figure of 268%, against 49% a week 
earlier and 17% a year ago. A sub- 
stantial volume of sales was also re- 
ported at Buffalo. 

Sales were heaviest the first three days 
of: the week, receiving their main stim- 
ulus from the fact that bakers felt freer 
in booking now that the costs could be 
met through an increase in bread prices. 
The family trade, including chain stores, 
however, also bought heavily, influenced 
by advancing wheat prices. 

Demand was well scattered, coming 
from all sections of the country. In the 
Northwest, the heaviest sales were made 
to large and medium-sized eastern bak- 
ers, with somewhat less activity expressed 
in the nearby territories of the Middle 
and Central West. Demand from the 
South and Southeast was relatively light, 
although many large sales were made to 
buyers in those regions. 

Bookings were generally not very large, 
although several round lots were re- 
ported, especially those made by large 
eastern bakers, many of whom bought 
for eight or nine months’ requirements. 
Specifications on the average called for 
60 to 120 days’ shipment, however. 


PRICES 
Southwestern patents were about 20c 
bbl higher than a week earlier, and 
northwestern flours ended the period 
mainly unchanged from the high levels 
reached over the Aug. 2-4 week end, after 
a sharp 25c advance. Buffalo values were 
25c higher for the week. 
CLEARS 
Demand for spring clears was active, 
and supplies were so scarce that some 
mills reported they were oversold. High 
proteins were said to be very difficult to 
locate in the Southwest. 
EXPORTS 
Export business was routine to light, 
and offerings were stopped in the Pacific 
Northwest as a result of strikes, which 
shut down major plants. Chinese bus- 


iness has evaporated with the freezing 
of Japanese assets. Philippine bookings 
were anything but heavy. It was reported 
that the loading of the last shipment of 
flour for China was permitted by strikers 
on Puget Sound. The export situation 
was generally lifeless. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed demand was rather active dur- 
ing the week, what with added strength 
lent by rising grains and the decline of 
pasturage. A fairly active call was re- 
ceived at major millfeed centers from all 
sections of the country, and feed prices 
were maintained at steady to slightly 
stronger levels, with the spread between 
bran and the heavier grades inclined to 
narrow. 

PRODUCTION 


Shipping directions were considered a 
pressing need in the Northwest, but the 
situation improved somewhat at Buffalo. 
Running time was speeded up in the 
Southwest, with several mills behind 
schedule. 

Flour production, as reported to Tue 
NortHwesTerN Mitzer by plants repre- 
senting 65% of the national output, 
totaled 1,269,903 bbls during the week 
ended Aug. 9, compared with 1,329,445 
bbls the previous week and 1,245,935 the 
corresponding week last year. Two and 
three years ago, the week’s production 
stood at 1,349,954 and 1,343,970 bbls, re- 
spectively. Southwestern production 
dropped back about 16,000 bbls for the 
week, and the northwestern decrease was 
over 16,000. The Buffalo output slipped 
5,700 bbls behind the previous week’s 
figure. 
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CHATTANOOGA BLENDING PLANT 

Nasuvittx, Tenn. — Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co. of Memphis, Tenn., will open 
a flour blending plant at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., having bought the flour interest 
of the King, Dobbs Co., of Chattanooga. 
The company’s blending plant will be 
moved down on the river where it can 
get flour by barge. 
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BY-PRODUCT FEED OUTPUT 
IN SEASONAL DECLINE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports that pro- 
duction of most by-product feeds has 
declined seasonally in recent months. 

Production of wheat millfeeds totaled 
359,300 tons in May compared with 356,- 
900 tons in May, 1940. The weekly pro- 
duction declined during June and early 
July. For the week ended July 12 
wheat millfeed production totaled 71,400 
tons compared with 79,500 tons for the 
week ended June 14 and 77,300 tons a 
year earlier. 

Production of cottonseed cake and 
meal during June totaled 52,400 tons, 
the second largest production for June 
in recent years. Disappearance during 








June totaled about 82,000 tons, so that 
stocks were reduced to 226,000 tons on 
July 1 but were still about double those 
on that date last year and the second 
largest in 12 years. 

Production of corn gluten meal has 
been large in recent months, but produc- 
tion of most other by-product feeds has 
declined seasonally. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED FUTURES SHOW 
STRONG PRICE TREND 


Good Demand for Near-by, With Ready Call 
From Both Coasts—Flour Millers 
More Active Sellers 








The millfeed futures price trend con- 
tinues upward. After a period of easi- 
ness because of light demand and unset- 
tled grain markets, millfeed gathered 
strength, with a good demand for the 
near-by stuff and strength in corn. De- 
mand from both coasts late last week 
brought the Kansas City market up 
sharply, and it continued to advance as 
the new week opened, even without the 
lively demand. Flour millers are more 
willing sellers, covering much of the fu- 
ture feed at the more attractive levels 
which have prevailed since heavy sales 
of flour made over a week ago. Many 
jobbers and feed millers are buying 
ahead in large lots, so the open interest 
and trading volume, which hit new highs 
in July, continue at the same lively rate. 
Trading Aug. 11 was 4,725 tons at Kan- 
sas City. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 


atin 


the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 11: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 





shorts Bran Midds, 
DMB cccvesesccces 28.40 27.75 27.85 
September ........ 28.65 27.40 27.35 
OOteneP occscccccse 28.90 27.40 27.35 
November .. -+. 28.90 27.65 27.60 
December coesvce See 27.85 27.80 
TQRURTY ccccsceeces 28.90 *28.20 28.10 


All quotations bid. *Nominal. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 11: 


Bran Shorts 


BED ii sk van casesensedeaes 24.75 26.40 
SORE 5 vcce cu areseeenses 24.35 26.75 
OOLODOP a cccccccccvesevvcces 24.25 26.75 
PUOVOMINOF oc cc ccccccescvesce 24.45 26.75 
DOOGMGSE cccscvesecccsccees 24.75 26.75 
WOUND ins b'000-6 000000404688 25.00 26.75 


All quotations bid. 
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ARMY RATION TINS CONTRACT 


Satamanca, N. Y.—George Weston, 
Ltd. baking plant here has_ received 
an order from the United States Army 
to furnish 1,500,000 ration tins contain- 
ing biscuits, coffee, sugar and confec- 
tions. 
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AGENCIES PLACE 10.13% 
MORE ADS IN TRADE PAPERS 


Cuicaco, I11.—Advertising agencies 
placed 10.18% more advertising in busi- 
ness papers in 1940 than in 1939, accord- 
ing to a survey of 489 agencies just com- 
pleted by Industrial Marketing. The total 
number of pages of copy placed in 1940 
was 177,206, compared with 160,892 pages 
for 1939. Of the 489 agencies surveyed, 
the 479 operating both years placed 176,- 
509 pages in 1940 compared with 160,- 
892 pages in 1939, a gain of 9.7%. 








FEED MARKETS TAKE ON STRONGER 
TONE AS GRAINS RISE 


Renewed Demand Stimulated by Action of Wheat—Millfeeds Es- 
pecially Influenced by Advance—Protein Meals Steady 
to Slightly Firmer 


Feed markets turned stronger again 

during the week. Renewed demand, stim- 

ulated by higher 

grain markets, made 

itself felt in suffi- 

cient force to ad- 

vance the generally 

quoted basis. Wheat 

millfeeds showed the most action during 

the period as oil seed cakes and meals 

and miscellaneous feed items held steady 

to but slightly firmer. The index number 

of wholesale feedstuff prices advanced 

two points to 134.7, compared with 132.7 

for the previous week, and 104.6 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Demand for mill feed at Minneapolis 
turned strong following an easy and 
unsettled situation earlier in the period. 
Bran was in the most active request. The 
demand for dairy feeds showed its sea- 
sonal improvement, as grass supplies ta- 
pered off and this, coincident with higher 
grain markets, was reflected in an active 
inquiry for the lighter offal. The broader 
demand came from mixed feed manufac- 
turers as well as dealers who furnish the 
consuming trade. 

Millfeed markets and particularly bran 
averaged higher at Chicago also, influ- 


enced principally by higher grain mar- 
kets. Although a lull in demand was evi- 
dent as the week closed, trading in bran 
at Kansas City for the week as a whole 
made a fairly good showing. Orders were 
booked to Eastern States, Central States, 
and local dealers. Shorts were in rather 
limited request, although occasional sales 
to the South and locally were reported by 
some handlers. 

The Buffalo wheat feed situation 
strengthened toward the close of the week 
following the rather weak situation earlier 
in the period. A rather urgent demand 
for feed for spot and immediate ship- 
ment was principally responsible for the 
advance. Local production and movement 
was smaller than in recent weeks. 

Oil seed cakes and meals were all firm- 
ly held, with demand averaging well 
throughout. Linseed meal in the Minne- 
apolis trade area continued in very steady 
request with processors and jobbers mak- 
ing good sized sales daily. Handlers and 
feeders appeared to show a ready dispo- 
sition to continue to keep requirements 
hedged at around this basis. Soybean meal 
prices were firmly held to $1 higher. 

Prices on corn gluten feed and meal 
went to the first half of August basis. 
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Production 


ENDORSING.—Six liberal slices of 
bread is well within the daily per capita 
average of this country. With this in 
mind, Mayo Clinic has recently con- 
cluded a feeding test designed to estab- 
lish the dietary value of enriched flour. 
Its record was high. Four groups of 
rats—each group capable of consuming 
the flour equivalent of the six bread 
slices—were used. One diet was based 
upon whole wheat flour. The others 
utilized, respectively, white patent flour, 
the same type flour with thiamin re- 


stored to the whole wheat level and an- 
other with both thiamin and riboflavin 
restored. The latter was only slightly 
behind whole wheat in results based 
upon weight gains and general health ap- 
pearance of the groups. In commenting 
upon the report, it was stated that nutri- 
ents other than thiamin and riboflavin 
must be added to patent flour to make 
its nutritive value fully as high as whole 
wheat. Enrichment with thiamin only, 
however, increased the thiamin intake 
by 85%, putting it on a level considered 
the minimum for a 2,000 calorie diet. The 
normal diet of an adult ranges from 2,500 
to 4,000, depending upon physical activity. 


oes 


EXPLODING.—The Chicago elevator 
leased from the Grand Trunk Western 
Railroad by Gerstenberg & Co. has now 





TIME OUT FOR MODERNIZATION 


The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. plant at Alton, Ill. (now part of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. group), is undergoing extensive modernization. When this pic- 


ture was snapped recently, one unit was still operating, while the other was almost 


completely dismantled. The roller mills are among the few machines that will not 
be replaced. Major Howe, superintendent, said that all they needed was a good 
going over by corrugating and grinding machines. When the rolls go back into opera- 
tion, they will be equipped with special V-belt drives. 


been added to the toll taken by fire and 
explosion. Spontaneous combustion is 
blamed for the fire. 
PAPAS 

“GONDOLIERING.”—A standard box 
car carries about 1,500 bus of wheat: a 
“gondola”—the open type car—can suc- 
cessfully carry much more. With defense 
needs taxing box car facilities, grain men 
have interested themselves in other 
means for transporting grain. Recently 
a gondola car was received at a Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, elevator and emptied of its 
2,200-bu load in five minutes — one- 
fourth the normal unloading time for the 
smaller cargo of a standard box car. 
Originating with a railroad official, the 
idea may be used extensively in the fu- 
ture, ... With canvas covering, as much 
as 2,800 bus may be carried with les- 
sened handling charges for almost double 
the load. On the other side of the pic- 
ture is the fact that many plants are not 
equipped to unload through the hoppered 
bottom of an open car. 


—— 


INCREASING.—Rates on public ele- 
vators in Chicago will be raised Aug. 20 
from 1/30c to 1/25c¢ per bu per day to 
meet increased costs of operation. The 
new rates are said to be purely a local 
development, and will affect only grain 
being stored free of any government lien. 


PROVIDING.—Mills are not noted 
for thriftiness, and not many ever get 
around to providing an annuity to carry 
them along during their old age. Future 
years of the venerable mill at Brewster, 
Mass., are, however, in the bag, so to 
speak. Now town-owned, voters have 


appropriated for its upkeep the sum of 
$200 a year. 


ees 


MOTORIZING.— There are 20,054 
electric motors in the flour and other 
grain mill products industries. These fig- 
ures are published in a recent report of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, in which it is shown that in the 
decade between 1929-39 installation of 
electric motors had increased almost 


31%. 
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The character of a machine 
is reflected in the character 
of the man who owns it. 


get in line for the milling upsurge 
that is now under way! 


* Progressive millers who installed FORSTER 
WHEAT CONDITIONERS as conditioners only, 
id found them the answer to ‘‘tempering’’ 


is, have discovered that the device can 


to WASH wheat, THOROUGHLY and 
ECONOMICALLY, while CONDITIONING it 
RAPIDLY and SCIENTIFICALLY. 














PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE IN IMPROVING THE PRODUCTS OF 





LIGHT TEST-WEIGHT WHEAT 













THE FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


471 North Seneca Street 


Installation in the 

plant of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., Belleville, Ill. 
Capacity, 2,000 bbls daily. 


Ask us for the names of the mills 
that are using 


The NEW FORSTER 
WASHER and 
CONDITIONER 


They’re among the largest and most 
progressive in North America 


LET US TELL YOU HOW YOU CAN 


MODERNIZE YOUR MILLING PROCESS 


—IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 


—SAVE MONEY —MAKE A PROFIT! 


FORGET PREJUDICE! GET THE FACTS 


ABOUT THIS TRULY GREAT 
INVENTION NOW! 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


A STUDY IN 
FOOD CHEMISTRY 
By EDGAR S. MILLER 


Chlorophylli—the “green” of leaves and grass—is the world’s master synthesist. 


O a great many people the adjec- 

tive “synthetic” is associated with 

something that is pernicious, bane- 
ful, mischievous, fraudulent and, above 
all, insidious in high degree. It may 
be suggested that this circumstance is 
due, at least in part, to the tales of 
witchcraft common not too long ago in 
all parts of the world, for the potions 
witches were said to have brewed in 
steaming cauldrons on lonely heaths and 
wild moors, to be used in carrying out 
their nefarious works, were purportedly 
synthesized through the powers of His 
Satanic Majesty, the Devil. 

One W. Shakespeare, an Englishman 
who is credited with having written quite 
a number of interesting if highly imagi- 
native stories some 400 years ago, and 
who was thus the author of much of the 
modern slang which Americans fondly 
think is American and strictly modern, 
related how three witches who were the 
consultants of a certain Macbeth told 
him several things he believed, to his 
sorrow, and there can be little if any 


“SYNTHESIS” 


heat expended by men, animals and machines, 


doubt that the advices which led to the 
gentleman’s undoing were synthesized 
from such delectable things as the en- 
trails of a toad, the scale of a dragon, 


the eye of a newt and the toe of a 


nothing about his perennial but always 
unfulfilled promise to concoct an “Elixir 
of Life’ by the same means. The al- 
chemist was, of course, an unconscionable 


four-flusher, and it should be remem- 


Synthesis is an everyday word to the modern chemist. But not many 
years ago the alchemist—and the “witch’’—made the world suspi- 
cious of the term. In this article, Mr. Miller points out that the al- 
chemist was condemned not because he actually accomplished syn- 


thesis—but because he didn’t. 


Practical synthesis is the basis of 


many things we use, wear—and even eat—today. 


frog, the wool of a bat and the tongue 
of a dog. 

The alchemist of medieval (and even 
later) times contributed also to the mod- 
ern suspicion of synthesis, for he earned 
distrust not only for himself but also 
for his successor, the legitimate chemist, 
by his claimed ability to transform such 
base metals as iron and lead to gold 
through the magic of synthesis, to say 


bered that he is condemned not because 
he actually accomplished synthesis but 
because he didn’t. 

Nevertheless, a lot of people still iden- 
tify chemistry with alchemy, at least in 
some particular. In connection with 
foods, suspicion is rampant. Because the 
word seems to suggest mysterious test 
tubes, if not witches’ cauldrons, it would 
be hard to think of anything worse to 


It synthesizes—builds up—carbohydrates, and therefore provides, both directly and indirectly, the 


say of any substance offered as food for 
human beings than that it is “synthetic.” 
Even to intimate that synthesis entered 
into its composition in any way is to 
depreciate it, if not to condemn it ut- 
terly. 

Perhaps someone who is proficient in 
the art of investigating origins could 
trace this to the mental fixations which 
had their beginnings in the times when 
the few dominated the many by the use 
of words and phrases the meaning of 
which was known only to the few. That 
sort of dominance isn’t as widespread 
now as it once was, but mysteriousness 
is still powerful, since mental fixations 
are apparently inheritable. Sometimes, 
however, the thing backfires, in which 
case any word of more than two sylla- 
bles, particularly if the spelling indi- 
cates that it is of “foreign” origin, is 
looked upon with suspicion. Naturally, 
this suspicion extends to the men who 
traffic in such words and in the activities 
they denote. 

It might truthfully be said that syn- 
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thesis means almost the same thing as 
“building operation,” but that does not 
quite describe it. It does, however, sig- 
nify the building up of a substance, in 
opposition to a tearing down. Specifical- 
ly, synthesis is concerned with that all- 
important process of nature by which 
chemical elements are added together to 
produce compounds without which ‘life 
could not exist. All foods are, therefore, 
“synthetic,” but the laboratory in which 
this synthesis is accomplished contains 
no test tubes or retorts identifiable as 
such. Yet mysteriousness as deep as life 


itself is present and revealed in every 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


green hue of leaf and stem and forming Over in the state of Ohio there is a 


fruit. small college. It should rightly be called 


Surely there is nothing baneful about a university, since its main purpose is 
this synthesis, even though a good many The chief 


research. instigator of this 


stomach aches have been induced by research is Charles H. Kettering, who 
snatching the products of its unfinished is at the head of the research depart- 
work, in the form of green apples or 


peaches, and devouring them unwisely. 
Synthesis can scarcely be blamed for the 


ment of General Motors Corporation. 
Mr. Kettering has been called a “monkey 
folly of human beings. In any event, it wrench scientist,” probably because he 
isn’t the green hue that is indigestible; 
it is, rather, some substance that is in- 
complete—something in which all the ele- 
ments required to make it a food are 


not present. 


knows a lot about monkey wrenches and 
their uses. He is a man full of notions 
which used to be called “quaint” before 
he put a good many of them, including 


the self-starter, into the modern motor 





TRUE SALT FLAVOR...as rerresuine 


AS A DRINK FROM THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 
Another Important Diamond Crystal Advantage 






































refreshing flavor: 


taste salty. 









Why Millers are interested 
in Diamond Crystal’s truly 


A biscuit made without salt is just 
about the flattest tasting food imagin- 
able. Probably no other type of food 
is so dependent on salt, for it is the 
salt that brings out and develops the 
natural flavor of the biscuit—the more 
salt, the more flavor. The true func- 
tion of salt in biscuits is to develop 
the natural flavor—not to make them 


That’s why Diamond Crystal is stand- 
ard with so many prominent millers. 
Because it is so pure, it has true salt 
flavor, never sharp or brackish. 


May We Help You? 


@ Are you using the right grade and grain of salt? 
... the right amount? . . . and is it meeting your re- 
quirements 100%? Are you having production trou- 
bles that might be traceable to salt? 

If you wonder, why not let an experienced mem- 
ber of our Technical Service Department eliminate 
the guesswork? Just write to: Director, Technical 
Service, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St: Clair, 
Michigan. Our 50 years’ experience in the salt 
business is at your command. 


ID CRYSTAL “Serger, 


MAKES GOOD FOOD 
TASTE 
BETTER! 
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car. He still has notions which some 
people secretly consider quaint. 

For one thing, he is sponsoring, at 
Antioch College, in Ohio, some special 
research which he hopes will answer the 
question of how a plant leaf picks up 
sunlight. He says he and his associates 
are trying to find out why 
Scientifically, 
be called “a study of chlorophyll,” but 
as Mr. 
chlorophyll is simply the Greek name for 


grass is 
green. the project would 
Kettering himself points out, 
“green leaf.” A’ green leaf is exactly 
the same green leaf whether it is named 
in Greek or in English, he avers, adding 
that at present we know just as little 
about it in one language as in the other. 

It seems to be a fact that the ablest 
scientist in the world knows very little 
about the activities of chlorophyll, the 
“green” of leaves and grass. Yet, while 
factual knowledge concerning the proc- 
esses by which this green puts sunlight 
to work is practically nil, it is known 
that it is the master synthesist of the 
world we know. Only chlorophyll is ca- 
pable of synthesizing the carbohydrates, 
the chief component of the cereal grains, 
of which wheat is one of the most im- 
portant. There appears to be ample 
evidence that these same carbohydrates 
are in actuality the progenitors of all the 
life-supporting compounds. Not only do 
they provide, directly or indirectly, the 
heat and energy expended by animals, 
including mankind, but they are also the 
basis of the fuels, some of which (coal 
and the hydrocarbons) have been mil- 
lions of years in the making. All had 
their beginnings in the green leaf. 

About the time the 19th century turned 
the stage over to the 20th, the milling of 
flour and the baking of bread began to 
receive the scientific attention the in- 
creasing complexities of modern civili- 
One of the first things 
attempted was the control of flour prop- 


zation demanded. 
erties, primarily those properties pos- 
sessed by flour that had aged for a few 
months, but which were not present in 
flour freshly milled. It was well known 
that slow oxidation was responsible for 
the gradual whitening of stored flour, 
and it was not difficult to. prove that 
whitening in like degree could be ac- 
complished in a few minutes or hours, 
instead of in weeks or months. This 
was brought about by the introduction 
of a compound containing oxygen which 
could be made to dissociate with the 
other atoms of the molecule at the in- 
stant of contact with flour loosely sus- 
pended in air. 

Just why it is so may not be very 
plain to anybody, but oxygen is particu- 
larly active when first released from as- 
sociation with other elements. In such 
a situation it is said to be “nascent,” 
“new born.” Of course chemical com- 
pounds containing oxygen readily disso- 
ciated from the other elements with 
which it was bound had to be used in 
carrying out the process, and immediately 
the witch hunters were up in arms. It 
was declared that flour treated with 
chemicals was poisonous, and for years 
the milling industry was compelled to 
defend itself against the charges of adul- 
teration, or worse, made by officials of 
the federal government. The _ millers 
finally won out, and the public was spared 
one of the most expensive phases of the 
flour manufacturing process—that of long 
storage, which called for large invest- 
ments in warehouses and stocks on hand, 
together with double handling expense 


(Continued on page 20a.) 
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OR many years millers have ap- 


preciated the need for atmospheric 

control in the milling process, but, 
as is well known, complete air condi- 
tioning systems in flour mills are few 
and, at the present, beyond the reach of 
most millers. Nevertheless, methods for 
“conditioning” 
to be extremely soft and “sticky,” so 
that they will bolt more freely and thus 


> stocks that are inclined 


contribute to a better yield and a higher 
capacity than would otherwise be pos- 
sible, can be had at a very moderate 
cost. 

Many millers have used suction on 
reels, dusters and other machines of the 
milling system in which conditions that 
result in sweating and the “gumming 
up” of cloths exist. Such conditions are 
worse in warm, humid weather and when 
milling wheats with a rather high mois- 
ture content, particularly wheats of the 
softer varieties. The purpose of the pro- 
cedure is, of course, the elimination of 
unfavorable conditions by cooling the 
stocks and the air in the machines. There 
are, however, some drawbacks to this, 
and the system described in this article 
has many advantages over the suction 
method. It has 
Oklahoma mill long enough to prove its 


been installed in an 
value conclusively, and it is thought that 
the description of the layout and its op- 
eration may be useful to other millers 
in many of the The 
drawings illustrate the installation: the 
data taken 


parts country. 


were from the mill men- 
tioned. 

Before this system was installed we 
were bothered greatly at certain seasons 
of the year by the sweaty conditions 
already mentioned. Often it was found, 
upon opening up the 4th and 5th break 
sifter sections, that condensation had re- 
sulted in the filling of cloth meshes to 
such an extent that it was necessary to 
wash some of the cloths or replace them 
with This was bad enough. 
But the worst of it was the losses of 


new ones. 
yield and capacity that accompanied the 
condition which caused the cloth meshes 
to fill. Since the system was put in op- 
eration it has never been necessary to re- 
place any cloth because of the meshes 
being filled. The system keeps the in- 
sides of the machines surprisingly clean, 
and choke-ups of the bran and shorts 
duster stocks, as well as the stocks of 
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other machines handling soft materials, 
have been greatly lessened. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to 
cool the stocks and the air conveyed to 
the machines with the stocks to a tem- 
perature safely below the point where 
the vapor in the air will condense. The 


mechanics of the installation are simple. 





by the roller mills. The air that is sent 
to sifter sections enters the spouts above 
the spouting board and is combined 
with the air accompanying the stocks, as 
shown in Fig. 3. This air travels through 
the sections with the stocks. 

The air sent into the bran and shorts 


dusters enters with the entering stocks, 
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AIR SYSTEM 









for bolters 





The “inlet air’—that is, the air to be 
sent to the various machines by the fan 
(see Fig. 1) —is brought in from out- 
doors and is drawn through a spray 
washer. This is done, not to add mois- 
ture, but to cool the air that is to be 
used in the system. Even though the 
purpose is not that of increasing the 
moisture content of the air used, on hot, 
dry days eyaporative losses from the 
stocks treated are reduced. 

The air is propelled to the various 
machines by a double 30” fan. The sur- 
plus (that which is not needed by the 
machines) is discharged on the purifier 


and roll floors. It displaces air heated 





By Jack W. Perkins 


A Young Oklahoma Miller Tells How a Simple Air System, Easily 
and Inexpensively Installed, Saves Money Through Better 
Yields and Increased Production Efficiency 








as shown in Fig. 2. With these machines 
a suction system is also used, because 
the machines themselves have a consid- 
erable blowing action due to their oper- 
Without the 


tendency to blow out around the bear- 


ation. suction there is a 
ings and the hand-hole lids. There is no 
troublesome blowing out with the sifter 
sections and reels, which was surprising 
to us when we first started to use the 
system. All air ducts entering machines 
are fitted with simple slide valves, or 
dampers, to control the amount of air 
going in (see Fig. 3). This gives the 
operator control of the air used in indi- 
vidual machines, to 


meet individual 


wad tt 
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problems. The air sent to reels is intro- 
duced into the spouts with the entering 

stocks, as in the case of the duster. 
Following are the results of moisture 
tests of the streams affected by this sys- 
tem, taken on a normal day. Millers may 
find it interesting to compare these with 
results obtained in their own mills, 
drawing their own conclusions from the 

comparisons: 

Stock— Moisture 
Wheat to Rolls, 14.4% 
Stock entering 4th break section, 15.0% 
4th break flour, 14.7% 


Stock entering 5th break section, 14.9% 


5th break flour 14.4% 
Stock to bran duster, 14.9% 
Bran duster throughs, 14.4% 
Stock to shorts duster, 14.2% 
Shorts duster throughs, 13.9% 
Flour from dusting reels, 14.1% 
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Y experience with engines is 

M purely practical, and the follow- 

ing comments are based upon 

my ideas from a miller’s viewpoint—not 

from that of an engineer or designer of 
engines. 

I believe that many small and medium 

sized mills have found the _ internal 

combustion engine a “life saver.” ‘There 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Miller Looks at Engines 
By C. C. Barkham 


Superintendent Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co., Wolf City, Texas 


is evidence that in many cases in which a 
change has been made there has been 
a great saving, for the difference between 
the cost of purchased power and the cost 
of running and keeping in shape an en- 
gine is pure velvet. Of course, engines 
of this type are by no means limited to 
small plants, as some of the largest mills 
in the country are powered by diesels, 


semi-diesels or internal combustion en- 
gines using natural gas. 

The history behind the development of 
something we use is always interesting. 
It will probably be a surprise to many 
readers that the first internal combustion 
engine was built and used long before 
the steam engine was introduced by 
Watts. It is said that due to defects in 
design which, at that early date, seemed 
insurmountable, the combustion engine 
was far outdistanced by the steam engine. 
The latter was, for many years, the chief 
source of power in most industries. 

As time passed, quite a few attempts 
were made to develop an engine that was 
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HENRY CLAY 


Three times the candidate for the Presidency, 
Henry Clay was popularly known as “The Mill 


Boy of the Slashes,” recalling his early life in 


Hanover County, Virginia. 


Millers must be wise, industrious and reliable, 
qualities which make for greatness, and it is 


* 


small wonder that so many of America’s great 
men had milling backgrounds. 


Reliability and uniformity are qualities pos- 


sessed in abundance by Swiss Silk, and they 


of excellence. 


have made this bolting medium the standard 


“SWISS SILK: * 


BODMER + DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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—————————————————— 
Thinking about buying a diesel 
or gas engine? Here are some 
tips from a miller who has oper- 


ated both 





reliable and self-contained (meaning that 
it would need no boiler or other detached 
equipment). A number of men worked 
on this, the first engine which could 
really be called an internal combustion 
motor—and the first one to remain “sold” 
—being built in 1860 by Lenoir. Long 
before this—in 1791—an Englishman, 
John Barber, built an engine which used 
gas distilled from coal as fuel. This was 
not, I understand, a real internal con- 
bustion engine, for its action was more 
that of a turbine. The gas and air were 
mixed in a compartment and ignited, 
and were then turned upon the blades of 
a paddle wheel. Lenoir’s engine had some 
measure of success, for a few hundred 
of them were used in commercial plants. 
It is said that gas consumption was hig!, 
and that the efficiency of the engine wis 
4% plus! Things have changed since 
then—or I wouldn’t have been asked to 
write this article! 

In 1886 Otto, a German, designed an 
engine that to us is rather unique in that 
it had a “free” piston. Being built with 
the cylinder below the shaft, the piston 
was forced upward by the explosion. I's 
weight then caused it to descend into tlic 
cylinder, in which, because of cooling of 
the gases, was a partial vacuum. As the 
piston dropped, it engaged a rack which 
turned the shaft through a clutch. (Coul: 
this be the famous “free wheeling”?) The 
force stored in the flywheel started the 
piston up again, a new charge was drawn 
into the cylinder, exploding as the piston 
was some distance on the upstroke. 

In 1862, before Otto had designed and 
patented his free piston engine (1866), 
French mechanic, Beau de Rochas, pro- 
posed a 4-stroke cycle principle. Though 
he did not actually build an engine, 
authorities consider that he knew quite 
a bit about what was needed. His theory 
was this: To obtain high efficiency, it is 
necessary to have the highest possible 
compression pressure at the time of igni- 
tion and the greatest possible expansion 
after ignition. M. de Rochas was right 
about his four-cycle principle. It is used 
extensively today. 

Most automobile owners and engine 
operators are familiar with the cycle, 
but it might be well to state it here, be 
cause a different cycle will come in for 
consideration later on in the article. 
Four-stroke cycle engines operate as fol- 
lows: (1) the charge is drawn into the 
cylinder; (2) the charge is compressed; 
(3) the charge is ignited and expanded 
(this is the power stroke), and (4) th: 
burned gases are discharged. 

At the 1878 Paris Exhibition Otto ex- 
hibited an engine built on the French 
man’s design. This was called “Otto's 
Silent Engine,” and was said to be so 
much better than its competitors thai 
thousands were sold in Europe. The en- 
gine used an open flame as a means of 
ignition. Today, the Otto principle has 
been improved until engines based on i! 
are in use throughout the world. 

About the time of Otto’s great success, 
an American inventor, George Brayton, 
secured a series of patents on an en- 
gine quite different from all others of 
that time. Instead of exploding instantly, 
the charge was introduced so as to burn 
at constant pressure. How this was done 
is not quite clear, but competent design- 
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ers state that Brayton’s engine was effi- 
cient and had much to recommend it. 
Size and weight, in addition to a com- 
plicated mechanism, turned the trend to 
the lighter and more easily constructed 
Otto. 

The forerunner of the modern 2-cycle 
engine was the work of a man named 
Dungan Clerk. In this engine, the burned 
gases were exhausted through ports or 
openings in the walls of the cylinder. The 
piston served to cover the ports until it 
almost reached the end of its power 
stroke. As the piston finished its stroke, 
the burned gases blew out through the 
ports and a fresh charge was introduced. 
The entrance of the fresh gas helped to 
expel the burned fumes, and as the piston 
came up it covered the ports, thus closing 
the cylinder and compressing the charge 
in it. At the time of ignition, a gas 
flame or, in later models, a hot pin on 
the piston, fired the compressed gas. The 
design did not do as well as the Otto, 
for the simplicity of the latter was popu- 
lar. 

Nearly every small grain elevator op- 
erator has at one time or another had 
something to do with a “hot ball” engine. 
Most of the later models are of the 2- 
cycle type, but the original was construct- 
ed on the Otto principle. The engine 
was called “hot ball” or “hot bulb” from 
the ball shaped vaporizer incorporated in 
the cylinder head. This hollow ball 
opened into the cylinder through a very 
small hole, and for this reason the air in 
the cylinder did not mix with the fuel 
which was injected in the ball. There 
was no cooling medium other than the 
radiation from exposed surface. In con- 
sequence, the metal was intensely hot 
and a fuel charge was instantly converted 
into gas when it struck the nearly red 
hot interior of the ball. The added heat 
of compression ignited the charge, start- 
ing the power stroke. The 4-stroke cycle 
hot ball engine gradually gave way to the 
2-stroke, and many engines of this type 
are in use throughout the world. 

Builders of large engines soon found 
that to increase the operating efficiency 
of their engines it would be necessary to 
find more efficient methods of scavenging 
—that is, clearing the cylinder of burned 
gases. This is accomplished in many large 
engines through an extra cylinder used as 
an air compressor, which furnished air 
for clearing the cylinders. Other build- 
ers feel that as good results are obtained 
by certain patented designs of piston 
heads and air passage ways. 

Any mention of diesel engine develop- 
ment would not be complete without a 
word concerning Dr. Rudolph Diesel. 
Diesel’s first engine utilized pulverized 
coal for fuel, using some explosive to 
start the first stroke. It was proposed 
to carry the expansion of the gases to 
Such a point that they would serve as a 
cooling medium for the cylinders. Made 
on these lines, the first engine to be built 
was wrecked on the first stroke. Diesel’s 
original idea was then discarded and a 
plan adopted in which some new features 
were used, The first of these engines, I’ve 
read, was not able to carry any load 
other than its own friction, but improve- 
ments soon made it a useful machine. 

It has been said that the engines we 
now call diesels are not very similar to 
the original ideas advanced by Dr. Diesel. 
It is claimed that a man named Stuart 
patented an engine in which the air was 
compressed before the fuel was pumped 
into the cylinder, being fired with the 
help of heat stored in the vaporizer. 
Quite a few designers still maintain that 
the diesel is only a refined and improved 
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Ackroyd engine. This inventor did not 
employ the high compression feature that 
the diesel uses, but apart from that the 
engines are closely related, I understand. 
But it is certain that Diesel gave much 
more than his name to the engine in- 
dustry—and that the milling industry is 
only one among many to benefit through 
his work. 
¥ ¥ 

Getting away from history and down 
to the practical operation of an engine, 
a word might be said about the type most 
suitable for any particular application. 
This should not be left to chance. If any 


great amount of money is to be spent, 
call in a power engineer. His ideas will 
save dollars for you. 

Just a few days ago I was talking to 
the district manager of the local power 
service. The talk got around to a feed 
miller who had recently installed a gas 
engine to run his hammermill. The pow- 
er man remarked that the miller was up 
against a peculiar situation, in that his 
needs were really too small to pay the 
ready-to-serve charge a power company 
must demand. His business was, however, 
“too large to crank by hand,” but his dif- 
ficulties were solved by the gas engine. 


7a 





He cut a 40 h-p motor off the line and 
held his monthly electric bill at a low 
point. His small mixer and other motor- 
driven machines were run so that a new 
minimum bill could be used to the best 
advantage. The gas engine works only 
when there is grinding to do, and there 
is no “standby” charge. 

In our part of the country there is 
plenty of natural gas for fuel. Many 
small feed grinders are installing used 
engines that have served time in an auto- 
mobile or truck. Quite often, however, 
this sort of plant will do well for a while 


(Continued on page 16a.) 









FLOUR 


has passed the 


‘Yle 


ith the recent Food and Drug Administration order, 
irection has been given to the flour enrichment pro- 
gram. The ‘‘dizzy period’’ is past, and the slogan now 


is ‘Straight ahead!’ 


Right now is the time to abandon indecision—to stop 
going in circles — to adopt a 
sensible enrichment program 
for your products. And now, 
as we have ever since the in- 
ception of the enrichment idea, 
we stand ready to help you. 
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This Division of the Winthrop Chemical Company, a 
ioneer in the production of synthetics, early contributed 
“CRYSTALLINE Bi WINTHROP" .. . followed shortly 


with ‘‘B-E-T-S’’, the unique bread enrichment tablets 


problems. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


170 VARICK STREET, 





Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. . . has worked and is sti// working in many ways with 
millers and bakers to solve their individual enrichment 


We'll welcome yours! Write us now. Adequate stocks 
of Winthrop enrichment products are always available 
at convenient points for quick delivery. 
schedules sent on request. 


atest price 
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PEST CONTROL IS 
NOBODY'S FUN 


But ... dern it all, 
it’s gotta be done! 


Notwithstanding the need 
of pest control measures, 
there’s one way you can 
get results—and still have 
more time to go fishing. 
The experience of both large and 
small mills shows Larvacide to be so 
effective that expensive General Fumigations can usually be dispensed 


with. Remember—true economy comes with the job that is so effective 
that it seldom needs be repeated for a long time. 





This is the kind of job Larvacide does. 


One reason for this is that Larvacide really penetrates—and it kills egg- 
life and larva, as well as the big bugs. And don’t forget that Larvacide 
takes care of rodents, and is particularly effective in grain fumigation. 


So—for more time to go fishing while the fishing is good, write right 
now, for Larvacide literature and special help with special pest con- 
trol problems. 


Liarvaciae 


is a tear gas, shipped as a liquid, not 

under pressure, in cylinders 25-180 Ibs. 

and 1 Ib. bottles, each in safety can, 

6 and 12 to wooden case. Stocked in 
major cities. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN 
& COMPANY 


Established 1816 


NEW YORK 





117 Liberty Street 


CHICAGO @® CLEVELAND @ BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA @ OMAHA 











te A (LEEE YL iA 
ST.LOUIS. MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Flour Exchange ‘The J. K. HOWIE Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








F. W. MANN, E. ST. LOUIS, ILL., BOX 67 


BUYER AND SELLER OF USED MACHINERY FOR 


MILLS—ELEVATORS— FEED MILLS 


THIRTY YEARS’ MILLING EXPERIENCE 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missourt 











The ROTOMASTER 
for Rebolting Flour 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


pe DEPENDABLE 
GRAIN FUMIGANT 


THE WEEVI VIL-CIDE. COMPANY 
CT 


WO HICKORY ST. ISAS CITY, MO. 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Conveying Materials Horizontally 


UCKET elevators are used to con- 

vey grain or other materials ver- 

tically. In some cases, such as 
unloading grain from the holds of boats 
or from barges, elevator legs are run at 
a slight angle. This angle is always 
more vertical than horizontal, however. 
When materials are to be moved side- 
ways, other types of equipment are used. 
An important one of these types is the 
screw conveyor. 

One of the world’s wonders to a small 
boy is the rotating barber pole. Looking 
at one, it is difficult to understand where 
the red bands go when they travel up or 
down the pole. The same sensation is 
felt when watching a moving spiral, or 
screw, conveyor. The blades look as 
though they are going some place but, 
like the barber pole strips, they actually 
are not. 

Screw conveyors are a common sight 
in mills. They are reliable and inexpen- 
sive, and are used not only to carry ma- 
terials to machines or bins, but are often 
an integral part of some particular piece 
of equipment, such as a reel. 

There are several types of screw con- 
veyors, the most common being similar 
to that pictured here. The screw op- 
erates as a continuous wedge: that is, 
the blade is actually similar to a wedge 
in that it slants from a point to a wide 
base, and in turning shoves material along 
just as a wedge moved over a distance 
equal to its length pushes an object a 
distance equal to its (the wedge’s) width. 
The principle, however, is not so impor- 
tant as the operation. A screw conveyor 
may be simple, but it is undeniably tricky. 
To the man who has had little experi- 
ence in a mill, it is slightly confusing 
to be told that reversing the placement 
of a screw section in its box will not 
reverse the direction material will be car- 
ried. The only thing that will accomplish 
this is a reversal of the direction the 
screw turns. 

This should be made apparent by a 
glance at the drawing. Two conveyor 
sections are pictured. One is designated 
“right-hand” and the other “left-hand.” 
A right-hand conveyor, when looked at 


"RI GHT- HAND" 
CONVEYOR 








A TYPICRE INSTALLATION 


“SCREW” CONVEYORS 


from either side, will have completely 
visible those sections of the screw which 
slant downward to the right. The sec- 
tions partially hidden by the hub, or 
shaft, of the conveyor slant downward 
to the left. The opposite is the case with 
so-called left-hand conveyors. 

There is a reason for both types of 
screws being used. A “right-hand” con- 
veyor revolving clockwise will carry ma- 
terials toward the end from which the 
direction of rotation is viewed. Turning 
clockwise from this end, it will appear 
to be revolving in a counter-clockwise 
direction when viewed from the other 
end, and the materials will be carried 
away from that end. The reason for this 
is that with right-hand flights, a clock- 
wise direction pushes down the “contin- 
uous wedge” made by the upper halves 
of the flights and thus shoves the ma- 
terials backwards a distance equal to the 
width of the “wedge.” The width of this 
imaginary wedge is approximately one 
half the distance between each compicte 
conveyor flight. Known as the pitch, 
this distance, plus knowledge of the nun- 
ber of times the flight turns in a min- 
ute, makes possible a formula for detcr- 
mining the capacity of such a conveyor. 

Logically, if a right-hand conveyor 
turned clockwise will carry materials 
toward the end from which this direction 
of rotation is viewed, a conveyor with 
its flights wound in exactly the opposite 
manner will carry materials away from 
that end, when rotating in the same direc- 
tion. In this way, right- and left-hand 
conveyors can be mounted on the same 
hub. Turning in the same direction, they 
carry materials in opposite directions. 
This principle provides a great saving, 
because one drive and one installation 
can be utilized for carrying materials 
from two widely separated points toward 
each other. 


In the corner of the illustration a typ- 
ical screw conveyor installation is shown. 
As mentioned, such conveyors have many 
uses (they are even built to carry ma- 
terials vertically), but they are not adapt- 
ed to all the conveying jobs of a feed 
or flour mill. 


One of the most common 
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sights in-a large mill and in grain ele- 
yators is what is called a belt conveyor. 
Running over specially designed pulleys 
and idlers, the belt is cupped to receive 
and hold material. It can convey at 
great speed and capacity. A special 
portable tripping device is used to take 
off the belt’s load at any desired point. 
Belt conveyors are used extensively in 
connection with the blending of materials 
for scratch feed. Located under a series 
of bins and feeders, the fast movement 
provides the first mixing action for grains 
being received in desired percentages 
from the bins. Often a subsequent trip 
through a bucket elevator and an aspi- 
rator provides the remaining necessary 
mixing action, and such feeds can thus 
actually be packed almost directly from 
the belt. ‘ 

A third type of conveyor moves ma- 
terials by virtue of their bulk, or mass, 
and may be briefly described as a thin, 
continuous chain which, by moving the 
bottom of a pile of material, carries the 
rest along gratis. This isn’t, of course, 
true from the standpoint of power con- 
sumption. However, the only actual con- 
tact between the materials being con- 
veyed and the chain is at the bottom 
of the conveyor box. These conveyors 
may be designed to turn corners, to climb 
inclines and even to carry materials ver- 
tically. Stock may enter or leave at any 
point along the line, as desired. 

Manufactured under. the name “Red- 
ler,” this conveyor is comparatively new 
It will undoubtedly come into 
very wide use as time goes on, because 
of its flexibility and economy. The screw 
conveyor will probably never be replaced, 
however, as a standard piece of mill 
equipment, and it is convenient to have 
a table showing its capacities. The one 


to mills. 
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included here is typical of those appear- 
ing in millbuilders’ catalogs. Based upon 
a bushel weight of 60 Ibs, it is published 
here through the courtesy of Allis- i 








Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.— * 
R, E. M. 
Material 
Capacity, flow 
Diameter bus in ft Horse- 
(inches) R.P.M. per hour per min. power 
3 re 30 50 : wall 


























6 
165...... 1,400 
GO. ..00e 2,000 
140...... 3,000 
130...... 4,500...... / 
1360... -8,000.. 000. 
110...... 7,000...... 


¥ s¥ 

Eprror’s Note.—This is the second in 

a series of articles dealing with various 

types of equipment used in the flour and 

feed milling industries. The first ap- Pe he 
peared in the July issue. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





(1) That first impression creates such an atmos- 
phere. 


“It is generally accepted that increase 
of temperature accelerates moisture travel 


in wheat. If moisture transference is 


(2) Let Percy Kent plan a package for you, dis- 


regarded as one of pure diffusion, the ° ° P ° ° 
fii uJ tinctive, desirable, impressive. 


rate, according to the general laws of 
diffusion, will increase with the tempera- (3) Remember, the container is the medium 
which can lift a standard product from com- 


monplace to Class. 


ture. On the other hand, from the point 
of view of capillarity, moisture travel 
will also be speeded up by the reduction - - 


in viscosity (liquid) at higher tempera- 
H. Scott, in “Flour Milling 








tures.” —J. Factories Conveniently Located 


Processes.” 
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Super Sifter 
Installation at the Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co. Plant, Mascoutah, Il. 








THE GOOD REPORTS KEEP ROLLING IN!! 





RICHMOND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF: ¢y ¢aNING MACHINERY AND A REVOLUTIONARY NEW CRACKED CORN SEPARATOR 








WANT TO SAVE MONEY? 
IMPROVE PRODUCTION? 


NIAGARA 
' SUPER SIFTERS 


will do that for your mill 
x * 


Here’s what one user writes: 


“our Niagara Highspeed Ceiling Model 
Sifter has been operating for -about four 
months and is doing its work very well—” 
“it is satisfactory in every respect—” 
“requires very little power—” 

“vibration, even under a varying load, is 
not even noticeable.” 


Ph, H. Postel Milling Co. 
Mascoutah, IIl. 


HAVE YOU 


looked into the high-speed system of bolting and rebolting yet? Get in 
touch with your nearest NIAGARA representative—or write us direct. 
We GUARANTEE good results. 


(NIAGARA) 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS, DUST COLLECTORS, GRAIN 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, 
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may be placed at any 
time. 


The price is $6.00 


Address 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STUDIES 


IN 


PRACTICAL MILLING 


By Edgar S. Miller 


The World’s Milling Literature 
At Your Fingertips. 


“Studies in Practical Milling” is just what the name implies. It is not 
for the “scholar,” but for the practical man in the mill, the mill office and 


the mill laboratory. 


Based upon the material published in the “Course in Practical Milling,” 
sponsored by Dunwoody Industrial Institute and the publishers of this 
journal, the book contains, in addition, an appendix for related articles and 


data as well as a comprehensive cross index. 
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CONDITIONING 


SOFT WHEAT 


By CLARENCE A. BETHKE 


wheat continues to be a matter of 

great interest to the operative mill- 
er, and although a great deal has been 
written and said on the subject, reports 
dealing with actual performance of mod- 
ern wheat conditioning apparatus have 
seldom if ever been published. A de- 
scription of the procedure followed with 
great success in a 4,000-bbl laboratory 
controlled flour mill may therefore be 
of considerable interest. 

Although the conditioning apparatus 
used in this plant is of the most modern 
design and capable of excellent work, it 
must be properly operated; otherwise a 
heavy loss rather than a gain will result. 
In this mill many tests were made and 
repeated, on conditioned wheat and on 
various of the stocks in process of mill- 
ing, before we were able to determine 
the very best procedure and work out 
a system which always produces satisfac- 
tory results. 

fhe conditioning device installed uses 
moist heat. This is supplied to the ma- 
chine in the form of low-pressure steam. 
If too much steam is used, resulting in 
an initial temperature of the grain high- 
er than is necessary, cooling the wheat 
in the final stage cannot correct the 


T HE tempering, or conditioning, of 


faulty start. The berries are made too 
soft for good milling, and on the break 
rolls they are mashed rather than ground. 
It naturally follows that the endosperms 
will not come free from the bran coats. 
The middlings are too soft to reduce and 
separate successfully, flour already made 
adheres to the bran as dust, and the 
result plainly evident is a very unsatis- 
factory yield. 

In order to explain clearly the pro- 
cedure and method to which reference 
has been made, the following is presented 
as an example. 

We are to temper, or condition, soft red 
winter wheat, and we desire to produce 
flour with a maximum of 0.42% ash and 
with a moisture content between 13.70% 
and 14%. We adjust the device to give 
15.7% moisture in the wheat going to 
the first break. We set the steam control 


valve to give the grain a temperature 
of 107° F. 
cooling stage the wheat is allowed to 


After passing through the 


stand in tempering bins 314 hours be- 
fore grinding. 

Following this system, we can ex- 
pect a yield of very close to 4 bus and 
26 Ibs per bbl of flour. The patent will 
run 95%, or thereabout, with approxi- 
mately 5% of second clear—no first clear 
or low grade. On the other hand, when 
the initial temperature of the mill-mix 
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is raised 5 degrees it will require about 
6 more pounds of wheat per bbl and the 
capacity will be reduced considerably, 
but there will be no noticeable reduction 
in the ash content of the 100% flour, 
which will run about 0.42%. 

In a 1,000-bbl mill an increase of 6 
Ibs in the wheat used per bbl means that 
approximately 750 bbls of flour is sold 
as feed each month. With the difference 
there is between the price of flour and 
feed, this matter is surely of great im- 


portance. We have demonstrated that 


by studying conditions and using our 
conditioning apparatus correctly we can 
truthfully say that the miller can run 
the mill instead of letting the mill run 
him. No tempering 


or conditioning 


The Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y., with a capacity of 600 tons of feed per day 


By old Cayugas Waters 


is this modern plant of a modern industry—the Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y. 
It was recently appraised by the Appraisal Service Co. 











A PRACTICAL MILLER 
REPORTS ON A 
PRACTICAL MACHINE 








procedure that is not used intelligently 
will give satisfactory results, and prob- 
ably the system carried out by the ap- 
paratus we are using can do more harm 
than ordinary wetting conveyors and bins 
unless it is given the thought and at- 
tention any worth-while machine and 
system deserve. 





Appraisal Service Company 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 


Minnesota 








PAUL UHLMANN, President 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 





Minneapolis Chamber of C 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 





Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


KATY ana WABASH 
- ELEVATOR 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘secretary-Treasurer 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Ml. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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MERCK CONTRIBUTIONS 
IN THE VITAMIN FIELD 


1 § 3 4 Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was made available. 


T 4 3 6 Vitamin B, was synthesized in the Merck Research 
Laboratories. 


19 3 7 Vitamin B; Merck (Thiamine Hydrochloride 
U.S.P.) was made available. 


19 3 u Nicotinic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was made avail- 
able. 


| 4y 3 8 Vitamin Bz Merck (Riboflavin) was made avail- 
able, 


ig 3 fa Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) was identified 
and synthesized by Merck chemists and their 
collaborators in other laboratories. 


1 y 3 4 Vitamin Bo was synthesized in the Merck Research 
Laboratories. 


1 9 4 0 Vitamin Bo Merck was made available. 


19 4 0 Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vitamin E) was made 
available. 


1 5 4 0 2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone Merck (Vitamin K 
Active) was made available. 


19 4 0 Pantothenic Acid (Member of B Complex) was 
identified and synthesized by Merck chemists and 
their collaborators in other laboratories. 


] uy 4 0 Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory Merck was 
made available. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
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A Dependable Source of Pure 
VITAMINS and MINERALS 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co. Inc. 
offers the miller a central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. 


... Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, modern and rapidly- 


expanding production facilities, we are prepared to serve the milling industry 


in developing the enrichment program. . . . We offer our services coopera- 
tively to millers who are preparing to enhance further the nutritive qualities of 
flour through the addition of essential vitamin and mineral factors. 





FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 


_ PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 


-_ * J/d076 * 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Why Not Have All Three? 


* 1. Operating Economy 
* 2. Clean-cut, Modern Appearance 
* 3. Highest Separating and Cleaning Efficiency 





You get all three and more 
im... 


The Rotary Milling Separator— 


A modern milling separator with first 
class screen operations and strong, uni- 
form aspiration, all provided at very low 
operating cost. 





The Pressure Scourer— 


Provides an entirely new method of 
thoroughly polishing grain to any re- 
quired extent, combined with an excellent 
controlled aspiration. 





The Sealed Flow Aspirator— 


A complete, compact unit with automatic 
air-seal making distinct separation of fine 
dust and chaff and the screenings re- 
moved from grain. 







‘‘Haaky”’ is the only 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


introduced within the last decade that is of 


ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN 


based upon original principles. 














Haaky Equipment Doesn’t Cost—It Pays 











Haaky Manufacturing _——— 


509 Vandalia Street St. Paul, Minnesota 





fine for 


| but reports 
show it's not 

° suitable as yet 

rT for bolting 





n 
y hosiery— 
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HERE SOON ...! 











. . . be positive your heating equipment, including chim- 
neys, flues and stoves, meets standard specifications and is 
safely installed. Write for free booklett-—STOVES AND 
CHIMNEYS— it gives you the information you want about 
safe heating. 








Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Department of 


Association of Mill and Elevator 


Mutual Insurance Companies 
400 West Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





















tracting a lot of attention recent- 

ly—which is not an unprecedented 
circumstance, of course. Millers have 
also been expressing a good deal of in- 
terest in the new textile from an en- 
tirely different angle, without shutting 
their eyes, it may be supposed, to mani- 
festations not concerned strictly with 
milling. This interest is concerned with 
the possibilities of Nylon as material for 
bolting cloth. 


I ADIES’ hose of Nylon have been at- 


Apparently, a lot of guessing has been 
going on. A goodly number of opera- 
tives and several mill managers have 
made inquiries of this journal as to 
where Nylon bolting cloth could be pur- 
chased, whether it was made in “stand- 
ard sizes,’ et cetera, et cetera. 

It seems to have been largely taken 
for granted that the material would be 
found superior to silk in every field, in- 
cluding the field of milling, though, as 
a matter of fact, actual knowledge about 
the nature of the substance is certainly 
not widespread among millers. 

The best information obtainable at 
this time indicates that no concern is 
offering Nylon bolting cloth for sale. In 
the first place, the manufacturers appear 
not to be wildly anxious to introduce 
their product to the milling industry, in 
view of the fact that demand in other 
fields far exceeds supply. Neither are 
the weavers of silk fabrics greatly in- 
terested, partly for the same reason and 
partly because the weaving of bolting 
cloth is a highly specialized art and the 


merchandising of it even more so. Mill- ~ 


ers don’t buy bolting cloth directly from 
the manufacturer or even from the im- 
porter or jobber; to a very large ex- 
tent it is “made up” on order by some 
concern thoroughly familiar with the 
millers’ needs. 

Nevertheless, at least two large weav- 
ers of silk have experimented with Ny- 
lon and at least two large milling com- 
panies have tried the product out. In- 
formation offered by these manufactur- 
ers themselves is to the effect that the 
cloth was found unsatisfactory. It is 
also reported that Nylon bolting cloth 
has been tried in the sugar industry, with 
similar results. The opinions expressed 
are that the Nylon threads do not “stay 
put,” because of the hard and “glassy” 
nature of their surfaces, resulting in un- 
evenness of apertures. 

It has been suggested that by some 
method of treatment these Nylon threads 
might be “welded,” so to speak, in posi- 
tion. This has been tried, so far with- 
out success. It is reported that the 
material is fatally susceptible to high 
temperatures, such as those imparted by 





a laundry iron. No information con 
cerning the specific heat or the heat 
conducting factors of Nylon is at hand 

Experimentation is still going on, anc 
it would be folly to predict what futur: 
developments may be. Some technolo- 
gists are optimistic; others are not. Th: 
facts concerning the present situation, a: 
reported above, are worth knowing, and 
this journal will endeavor to obtain fur 
ther information if and when it is avail- 
able. 





THE GRIN-MIX 








WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED 


“Your wife needs a change,” said the 
doctor. “Salt air will cure her.” 

The next time the physican called he 
found the Scotsman sitting by the bed- 
side fanning his wife with a herring. 

¥ ¥ 
HIGH CEILING 

“Hold me up, I’m plastered,” said the 

ceiling to the walls. 
¥ ¥ 
SUGAR DADDY 

Visitor—Well, your baby is certainly 
a cute little rascal. Does he take after 
his father? 

Mother—Well, yes, in a way. His 
father is not quite so cute, but much 
more of a rascal. 

¥ ¥ 
A GOOD IDEA 

“The storekeeper was all sold out on 
the poison spray; so instead I bought 
some cod liver oil.” 

“But that won’t kill the bugs. It'll 
just make them big and fat.” 

“That’s what I thought. Then I can 
throw rocks at ’em!” 

vo ¥ 
GRATEFUL 

A young man walked breezily into the 
doctor’s surgery. 

“Ah, good morning, sir!” he said. 
“I’ve just dropped in to tell you how 
greatly I benefited from your treat- 
ment.” 

The doctor eyed him up and down. 
“But I don’t remember you,” he said. 
“You’re not one of my patients.” 

“T know,” replied the other, “but my 
uncle was, and I’m his heir.” 

¥ ¥ 
A FAIR EXCHANGE 

“Darling,” she cooed, “I’ve just reac 
that a man up north exchanged his wife 
for a horse. You wouldn’t exchange m: 
fora horse, would you?” 

“Never,” he dutifully replied, “but | 
would hate to have anyone tempt me 
with a good car.” 











SUPERLITE PROCESS PATENTED 
SUPERLITE PATENTED 


C) a Sd 


1-2 oz. of SUPERLITE 
GREATER BLEACHING completely bleaches 1 


EFFICIENCY barrel of flour without 


any other treatment. 





GREATER DISPERSION 331-3% greater dis- 
IN THE FLOUR persion properties. 


Bleaches flour in 12 to 
18 hours. 


| Increase in ash only 
LESS INCREASE IN ASH 001 to .002. 


Established by tests as 
the most efficient 
powdered flour 
bleaching composi- 
tion known. 


FASTER BLEACHING 











PROVED PERFORMANCE 


SUPERLITE is stable, non-hygroscopic under all climatic conditions, and will 
withstand prolonged storage without deterioration 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


AY VileMcemerelu) -Meliem eels 


SUPERLITE COMPANY 


Manufacturing -Chemists 
Plant and Laboratory, Griffin and Corbin Streets 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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N FLOUR MILL buildings of all types, 

housing from one to three milling 
units of widely-varying capacities and 
utilizing equipment made by many dif- 
ferent manufacturers, the MACHIN- 
ERY PIPING SYSTEM (MPS), plus 
liquid hydrocyanic acid (HCN) applied 
by Industrial Fumigation Engineers 
(IFE), ‘‘adds up” to economical, rapid, 
practically 100% extermination of insect 
pests in all stages of their life cycles. 


The MACHINERY PIPING SYS- 
TEM is POSITIVE. It was developed 
to utilize most effectively, yet safely, one 
of the most potent fumigants. Liquid 
HCN is high-pressured throughout an 
all-inclusive system of copper tubing, 
bronze fittings and bronze, dustproof 


nozzles. Thus, heavy concentrations of 
gas penetrate ALMOST INSTANTA- 
NEOUSLY into every part of the mill- 
ing equipment. The effectiveness of the 
method obviates extensive clean-up. 


A competent Industrial Fumigation 
Engineer will be glad to survey your 
mill and determine the cost “‘per barrel 
of yearly production” for an ADE- 
QUATE FUMIGATION PROGRAM. 


The production capacity now being 
served by the FLOUR MILL MA- 
CHINERY PIPING SYSTEM already 
totals more than 75,000 barrels of flour 
per day. The list, which includes some 
of the industry’s finest and largest mills, 
is available to interested mill executives. 


Economical and adequate control of insect pests in any 
mill can best be maintained by fumigation of all its 
equipment at the same time. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


sm | INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 


<p 


KANSAS 


-2 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


New TORK, N.Y, 
CALIF, 











MI 
DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


NNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENGINES 




















(Continued from page 7a.) 

then trouble begins to develop. It 
seems that what most operators want is 
to get the engine mounted and running 
as quickly as possible. This in itself 
causes a good share of the trouble. An- 
other fault I have often seen is the lack 
of any sort of governor for regulating 
the speed of the engine. A good govy- 
ernor can easily be purchased or, for that 
matter, almost any one with a few simple 
tools can make a crude but serviceable 
device. 

An engine that is to be used for feed 
or flour mill service should be selected 
with some thought for the future. If 
you are buying a used engine of consider- 
able horsepower, the reputation of the 
builder and seller should mean a great 
deal to you. The selection of a small 
engine for a feed grinder needs a differ- 
ent kind of care. The fact that an en- 
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gine originally running a $2,000 auto- 
mobile can be had for a song should not 
impress a careful buyer, unless he knows 
that spare parts for the motor can be 
had when needed. Buying an “orphan” 
engine is a risky thing to do and is cost- 
lier in the long run than a standard 
machine. 

In the installation of natural gas en- 
gines of small power it is a common 
error to use gas pipes with too little ca- 
pacity for the load. Pipes should be 
figured for peak capacity. The inside 
of the pipes should be reamed to remove 
any rough projections. The mixing valve 
should be purchased from a reliable 
source. Poor mixing can be the cause 
of back-fire and low power output. This 
is due to the fact that a gasoline or oil 
engine will not be as powerful with gis 
as a fuel as it was before the change- 
over. In making final calculations, it is 
better to over-power a bit. 

Another common fault in converted e1 
gines is the lack of an outboard bearing. 
Include this by all means—and make it 
Use a shaft of 
standard size, so that any future change 


a good ball-bearing. 





available to you. 


mendations. 
quotations. 





FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 


your flour for tests and recom- 
Write or wire us for 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 


Send samples of 
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Not often do you run across a sifter 
as large as this “Wolf” machine pictured 
here in the plant of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co. This “levelsifter” con- 
tains many sections and provides, in fact, 
suflicient sifting surface for all the 
streams in the 400-bbl mill which com- 
prises one unit of the Yukon plant. 
William Porter is the young man shown 
in the picture. 
Walter Harding, president last year of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 


Plant superintendent is 





of pulleys may be made without delay 
or costly machine work. 

Keep a record of running time and 
change the oil in the crankcase at regular 
intervals. Better still, install a good oil 
filter and keep it up to top notch effi- 
ciency at all times. There has never yet 
been discovered a substitute for proper 
lubrication. You must remember that 





HORNER & WYATT 
e ENGINEERS « 


Flour Mills e@ Elevators 
470 Board of Trade Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 








It will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever will! 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


St. Louls and Kansas City, Mo. 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














your power plant is running under full 
load most of the time and will therefore 
consume more oil and wear faster if neg- 
lected. 

Still another fault I have noted is a 
lack of room around engines. Don’t 
forget that bearings and all moving parts 
of the plant will sooner or later need ad- 
justment. Make provision for this at 
the start and you will not have to “pull 
your motor” to tighten a worn connect- 
ing rod bearing. 

In a converted job, it is always wise 
to arrange for more cooling water than 
is used in an automobile. This can be 
done by an over-size radiator or, better 
still, by an outside cooling tower. The 
latter system will not cost a great deal 
more and will give better results in hot 
climates. A pump, slightly larger than 
the regular water pump on an automobile 
engine, must be provided to get the extra 
lift that is needed to elevate the water to 
the top of the cooling tower. 

Natural gas companies will be glad to 
co-operate with you if you install an 
engine using natural gas for fuel. The 
gas that is furnished from the mains will 
provide a certain number of B.T.U. per 
cubic foot. The British Thermal Unit 
is a measure of heat, and when converted 
into power in an engine, gas of a certain 
B.T.U. will produce just so much power. 
By calculating the power needed for your 
job, the size engine needed can be figured. 
Since the gas company maintains the gas 
at a certain B.T.U. your power plant can 
be depended upon to deliver a fairly 
constant flow of power. 

In some sections of the country a com- 
paratively new product is being used as 
fuel for small power plants, trucks and 
tractors. This product is Butane gas. 
Being a by-product from gas compress- 
ing stations, the cost is low, running from 
about 5¢ to 7e per gallon. It is pro- 
duced under pressure and is stored in 
sealed tanks. Upon release, the fluid 
turns into gas which is said to be on par 
with natural gas as to price (considering 
volume) and cheaper than gasoline. As 
with natural gas, Butane equipped en- 
gines do not have the troublesome feature 
of most gasoline engines—crank case dilu- 
tion. The dry gases do not leave any 
liquid residue, and for this reason the 
oil in the gas burning engines will give 
longer and better service. This will be 
a money saver to engine operators in 
colder parts of the country. 

The matter of regulating the speed of 
a converted motor or engine should be 
given quite a bit of thought. It can 
readily be seen that it is of real impor- 
tance to keep the speed within reasonable 
limits. 

A few final words. Engines present 
an easily controlled but nevertheless defi- 
nite fire hazard. Keep them clean. Form 
the habit of cleaning at regular intervals 
—then the task will never take long. 
Keep your oil lines tight, so that there 
will be no drip or leakage. One flash 
through the mixer of a dirty engine, and 


the chances are you will lose your plant. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





Crowded for 
STORAGE SPACE? 


You can utilize all avail- 
able storage space 


SAVE TURNINGS 


and protect your grain 
by installing a 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 
It will keep you informed 
as to the condition of your 
grain throughout the Stor- 

age period. 





Write for detailed information 


ZELENY TH ERMOMETER co. 9 S. Clinton St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








POWER SAVING 


Dust Collectors 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 


FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. "wisn" “"° 


2337 North 31st Street MILWAUKEE, WISC. 











FOR GOOD Sel-Rumg FLOURS 
Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and 
you’re sure of good self-rising flours. Good from the 
production angle because of its free-flowing properties 
and freedom from caking. Good from the consumer’s 
angle because this uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate is exceptionally pure. 
COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


Y COLUMBIA \ PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Columbia Chemical Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 





























Purchased Power..; 


is ECONOMICAL 
DEPENDABLE 
and SAFE! 
® 


NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 
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This Fire at a California Flour Mill Resulted in a Fire Loss Estimated at $400,000 


(Courtesy National Fire 
IVILIAN defense is as necessary 
for the United States as for 
of the 
Not that invasion is imminent. 


nations. 
But the 
threat is there and becoming increasingly 
until it 


emerges into reality to lay our plans. 


any belligerent 


sharp, and we cannot’ wait 

The majority of grain and cereal mills 
and elevators are located inland at such 
distances from the coastlines as to afford 
their management a feeling of security 
as far as the possibility of air attack is 
concerned, But civilian defense is aimed 
not alone at protection against high ex- 
plosive and incendiary bombing; it en- 
compasses any emergency growing out of 
the — situation, 


particularly protection 


against sabotage and against fire and 


For 





explosions from ordinary causes. 
this reason, civilian defense begins with 
lire defense, and, of course, food supplies 
must be given maximum protection. 

It is agreed that emergency measures 
for reducing the fire risk are mainly a 
matter of intensifying precautions which 
If a 
mill has full-strength fire protection, it 


ought to be in force at all times. 


will be no trick to swing over to the 
sort of organization that may be required 
under all-out defense. 

The means of obtaining fire safety in 
and elevators during 


mills ordinary 


times have been defined clearly. There 
are the dust explosion codes, the electrical 
codes, and all the other carefully engi- 
neered standards and safe practice re- 
should 
If not, 


copies of the codes can be obtained from 


quirements. Operators are—or 


be—familiar with this material. 


the National Fire Protection Association 
or from fire insurance companies. There 
is no need to go into these matters here. 
What the operator wants to know now 
is how his normal protective facilities 
must be organized and expanded to meet 
the plans being devised and executed un- 





der Mayor LaGuardia as director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

To begin, each state has a defense 
council, one member of which will be a 
fire co-ordinator, acting as organization 
and liaison officer between national head- 
quarters and the regional or local fire 
chief. The local 


chief has the task of co-ordinating all 


defense fire defense 


the fire-fighting resources in his area 
and, in order to accomplish this, he must 
have inventories of personnel and equip- 
ment in private and industrial fire bri- 
gades as well as from public departments. 

Here is where the individual mill or 
elevator operator steps into the picture. 
It can be assumed that some working 
the mill fire 


agreement exists between 


brigade or management and the public 








Protection 


fire 
should be. 
stated according to the needs of the 
emergency, and the operator should fur- 
nish the chief with all 
showing details of construction, location 
of vulnerable situations, special hazards, 





Association) 


department. If not, it certainly 


This agreement should be re- 


necessary maps ___ dustries. 


may be 


FIRE DEFENSE 


» » » for mills and elevators 


Fire departments have been furnished 
by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation with a form to be used in keeping 
contracts with large and important in- 
A copy of this form is given 
here, to indicate how thoroughly mills 
brought under the supervision 





etc., and lists of trained men and equip- of fire defense authorities. For mills 

ment, lacking adequate fire protection, there 

———= —— | 

| 

District of Company No. ......... Battalion District ......... 
Name and location of property.......0.ee.eeeeeeee Date...cseee eveerr TTT TTT t 








CONFIDENTIAL, Form for use of Company Officer reporting 
to Battalion Chief or Battalion Chief reporting to Chief. Furnish 
copy to Chief of Fire Prevention Bureau. Report to be made 
daily where conditions warrant, and not less frequently than 
once a week. Questions indicate the sort of comment desired 
under each of following headings. 


REPORT TO CHIEF OF FIRE DEPARTMENT 


1. Comment on Plant Protection. When was last visit made to this property 
(not necessarily the last complete survey, but any spot-check which has been made 
to see that fire safety routines are being observed)? Did you look at at least a 
few of the following items: Hydrants? Valves? Hose Stations and Hose Houses? 
Extinguishers and any special extinguishing equipment? Fire Doors? Water 
level in tanks? Comment on adequacy of water supply— 


2. Comment on Private Fire Brigade. Comment on the organization and op- 
eration of the brigade. Does the fire brigade chief report to a principal executive 
of the company rather than to an executive principally interested in production? 
Comment on training. When was last drill session of brigade held? What did 
they cover? Did you attend? 


Do you know 
When did you 
What instruction 
and how to call 


3. Comment on Watchmen. How many watchmen are there? 
them? How often are rounds made? Do they keep records? 
last check their work during hours when plant is shut down? 
are you giving them, particularly on procedure in emergency 
fire department? 


4, Comment on Supervision of Valves in the Fire Protection System. What 
method is used for checking on whether valves are open or closed: “red-tag’’ 
system, central station supervisory or other method? Would it be possible for a 
valve to be closed or only partly open? Who is notified when a valve is closed? 


5. Comment on Attitude of Management. Is management doing all it might? 
Comment on such matters as their attention to housekeeping, the high piling of 
stock and obstruction of fire doors. 


6. Comment on Stock. Is there an unreasonable concentration of combustible 
stock, or stock with unusually high value, at any point in the plant, either as raw 
material, stock in process or finished goods? Is a material increase in the 
amount of such stock likely in the immediate future? 


needs to be done and 


On each of the above items. have you told what next 


who is to do it? 


BI MALUNS cc ccececc res snveceeseececerecsscoses 











This report form is made available by the National Fire Protection Association to fire chiefs 


throughout the United States. It shows the type of information which mills, as well as 


other occupancies, will need to supply to the local fire chief. 
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By Leonard F. Maar 


Safety Research Institute 


Emergency measures (under the Civilian Defense Program) f 
reducing the fire risk are mainly a matter of intensifying precat 


tions which ought to be in effect at all times 


should develop out of these contacts 4 
vastly improved technique of fire safety, 
valuable in the future as well as durin 
the emergency. 

The aim in is to make 
each industrial unit as self-reliant as 
possible, so that in all except majo: 
emergencies the mill fire brigade wii! 
be able to cope with any situation. Thi 
is vital, for in a well planned campaig: 
of sabotage, fires may be set at severa 
points at once to divide the attentio: 
of the public department. To achiev 
this independence, more and more work 
ers must be trained as fire fighters, and 
greater emphasis must be given first-aid 
equipment which enables workers to 
knock out a fire before it spreads beyond 
control. 


fire defense 


Many operators believe that depend- 
ence upon mill and elevator workers as 
fire fighters has been weakened by ex- 
aggeration of the dust explosion hazard. 
Where this condition exists, it can be 
overcome in part by more intensive drill- 
ing and educating of employees. Work- 
ers should be given an opportunity to 
use fire extinguishers, hose lines, and 
other protective equipment. Because of 
the low ratio of man power to mechanical 
power in mills and elevators, all workers 
should have some fire training. 

A large literature exists on sabotage 
protection, supported by the efforts of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
an organization of insurance engineers 
All of this material is 
available to the individual plant, and in 
large mills and elevators protective meas- 
ures already have been taken. 

Few persons aside from those investi- 
gating real or fancied complaints in- 
volving sabotage know how acute this 
problem is. In May, FBI men declared 
their work was largely preventative and 
that no large scale sabotage campaign 
existed. 


and inspectors. 


Even so, foreign agents may 
become active at any time, and elevators, 
where large supplies of grain and cereal 
are exposed, may be special subjects 
for their attention. 

Fire is the favorite weapon of the 
saboteur. 
placed hydrant 
valves may be tampered with, improper 
sprinkler heads may be substituted for 
those in service—all to give fire a greater 
chance to spread destruction. Frequent 
inspection of all protective equipment 
should be made a routine part of the 
plant fire brigade’s activities. 


Flammable materials may be 
in fire extinguishers, 


The fencing of properties, automatic 
devices for discovering the presence of 
intruders, careful supervision of watch- 
men’s services, investigation of the ante- 
cedents of workers, and plant guards and 
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Tall men, short men, fat men, lean men 
-——all could wear the same size suit. 
But they don’t. They don’t because 
clothes must fit right to look right... 


to create a favorable impression. 


This is true of flour bag brands, too. 
If they are not of proper size and 
proportion to fit the bag, the pack- 
ages do not make the best impression 
on the grocers and housewives. The 


product, therefore, often fails to win 


the sales volume its quality deserves. 

It costs but little to dress up flour 
bags with brands that fit. Yet this 
simple step may mean the difference 
between average and outstanding sales 
records in the retail store. 





iy 


/ 


/ 





Put your product on parade be- 
fore buying eyes, in bags that 
command attention and win 
approval. Call in your Bemis 
Man. Let him show you how 
sales: appeal for your package 
can be combined with protection 
for your product. 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: East Pepperell 
Boston Houston 
Brooklyn Indianapolis 
Buffalo Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Denver Louisville 
Detroit Memphis 





Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Louis 

New York City Salina 
Norfolk Salt Lake City 
Oklahoma City San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 

Peoria Wichita 
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BUHLER tasoratory MILL 





1—Produces in the laboratory, flour identical to long 
system results. 
2—Operates satisfactorily on very small samples. 


3—Does not require expert supervision after having 
been correctly set. 


4—Works rapidly. 

5—Operates automatically. 
6—Three break flour streams. 
7—Three reduction flour streams. 


BUHLER BROS., INC. 


330 W. 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


patrols are some of the safeguards that 
management may well investigate. <A 
well-trained plant fire brigade affords 
very efficient protection against sabotage, 
and this is another reason for co-ordi- 
nating mill and elevator protective facili- 
ties with the plans of the civilian defense 
authorities. 





SYNTHESIS 














Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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(Continued from page 4a.) 
and unavoidable losses due to the depre- 
dations of insects and rodents. 

With accusation of witchcraft and al- 
chemy practically disposed of for the 
time being, the chemist could and did 
find means for imparting to freshly 
milled flour other properties which had 
before been acquired only through aging 
under ideal conditions—properties con- 
cerned with the activities of enzymes 
and the behavior of gluten, otherwise ab- 
sent largely because full maturity of the 
wheat ground had not been reached, 
either prior to harvesting or after mill- 
ing. Legitimate flour treatment—matur- 
ing and “bleaching” procedure approved 
by reputable scientists—is merely cor- 
rective treatment. It does not mask 
inferiority; it removes inferiority when 
such is due to deficiencies which could 
be corrected in time by Nature. It 
merely does quickly what the orderly 
processes of Nature would do in a very 
leisurely manner if practical means could 
be afforded for protecting the procedure 
from any interfering condition over a 
long period of time. 

Certainly no one will deny that “chem- 
icals” have been used upon occasion in 
an attempt to conceal food inferiority 
due to incipient decomposition, or de- 
cay. For the most part, however, this 
sort of treatment has never been used in 
connection with cereal products, least of 
all flour; for through the centuries white 
flour has built up high prestige for itself 
by virtue of its “keeping qualities.” For 
all practical purposes, well-milled white 
flour is imperishable under any conditions 
it necessarily has to meet from year to 
year, or even over periods of several 
years. The same thing is not true of 
many other foods, including “whole 
wheat” flour. 

The mystery of the green leaf is pri- 
mary. But mysteriousness does not end 
when chlorophyll and sunshine join forces 
and synthesize atoms of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen into the primary carbo- 
hydrates called cellulose and starch. Re- 
jection, selection and regrouping result 
in a truly amazing number of the most 
complex substances imaginable, some of 
the most important of which contain no 
element not present in the original prod- 
uct of synthesis—the carbohydrate. 

We are now about up to our chins 
in another mystery that appears to be 
very, very deep—the mystery of the vita- 
mins. Probably the manner in which 
these substances affect the lives of ani- 
mals—and in some instances plants, also 
—is simple in comparison to the proc- 
esses occurring within the green leaf, 
but it still seems to be too complex for 
us fellows who are compelled to devote 
most of our thought and effort to com- 
monplace things. By the information the 
scientist is able to impart to us, how- 
ever, we can understand that the chem- 
ical complexities of the substances are 
not due to the presence of strange and 
rare elements but merely to the manner 
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in which elements familiar to nearly ey- 
erybody are grouped together. 

Of all the vitamins so far named, B, 
has probably been in the limelight most. 
It is said that it was first discovered 
in rice polishings, and for a considerable 
time it was known only by its effect 
upon animals that had previously been 
deprived of it, wholly or in part. ‘The 
chemist began to investigate its compo- 
sition, and finally it was found to be 
merely a compound of well-known cle- 
ments. Now these elements are present 
in the cereal grains, notably rice and 
wheat and oats. They are present as 
definite and distinctive chemical com- 
pounds in the bran-coats of these grains 
in comparatively large amounts, and 
competent and reputable scientists as- 
sure us that the groupings essential! to 
the formation of the vitamin now widely 
known as “thiamin” in the United States 
are exactly the same wherever the sub- 
stance is found in a “free” state. 

Perhaps it is within the scope of the 
moral philosopher to figure out why Na- 
ture so often makes things of great 
value to man very difficult to obtain. 
If we knew that, we might be able to 
understand why many of the vitamins 
are closely associated with substances 
having properties which make them un- 
desirable as human food. These _prop- 
erties sometimes take the form of dis- 
agreeable or even nauseating flavors, and 
very often they are associated with in- 
digestibility, in so far as the alimentary 
system of humankind as it has_ been 
for several hundred years is concerned. 
Man doesn’t select the “fruit” and re- 
ject the skins of potatoes, bananas, mel- 
ons—and the cereal grains—because of 
a pure spirit of devilishness; experience 
has proved to him that those things 
“don’t agree with” him. Maybe the fact 
that they do not, on the whole, please his 
sense of taste has something to do with 
it; maybe not. Anyway, a lot of in- 
genuity has been put into fairly success- 
ful effort to select that which seems good 
and reject that which seems less desir- 
able, and it’s pretty hard to believe that 
this effort is either the cause or the 
effect of depravity. 

Thiamin is now available wholly dis- 
sociated from any other substance that is 
displeasing to the palate or detrimental 
to the processes of digestion and assim- 
ilation. A great mass of evidence, bio- 
logical as well as analytical, sufficient to 
convince anyone who hasn’t made up Sis 
mind beforehand that he won’t be con- 
vinced, has been built up to prove that 
the activities of thiamin prepared in the 
laboratory are identical with those ot 
so-called “natural” vitamin B,. Yet ther: 
are numerous good-intentioned people in 
whom the old suspicion of the mysterious 
rises up and condemns the product of 
the laboratory on the grounds that it is 
“synthetic.” Of course it is synthetic, 
just as the carbohydrates, the sugars, the 
fats and the proteins are synthetic. 

The shadows of the witches and the 
alchemists are still before the mind's 
eye, and “synthesis” still suggests ne- 
farious purposing. Unhappily, lingering 
suspicion costs many lives each year, for 
it opposes strenuously the use of vac- 
cines, antitoxins and some of the new 
compounds which have been proved to be 
almost specific remedies for pneumonia 
and kindred ailments. A_ reasonable 
skepticism is not only justifiable but 
imperative today as always, for quack- 
ery and humbuggery still abound and 
probably always will, but only ignorance 
stands in the way of the examination of 
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evidence upon which intelligent rejection 
and selection can be based. 

If it weren’t that we are all that way, 
more or less, general distrust of “chem- 
icals” would be amusing. No doubt to 
most people the term suggests burning 
acids and caustics, or some poisonous 
gas or high explosive. The fact is, of 
course, that the water we drink and all 
the foods we eat are as truly “chem- 
icals” as is carbon monoxide or TNT. 
Without chemical compounds—even inor- 
ganic chemical compounds—we couldn’t 
live many hours, and if anyone doubts 
that the “natural” foods would seem 
most unnatural without sodium chloride, 
a couple of meals cooked and served 
without common salt will serve to con- 
vince him. 

Salt is not a constituent of the highly 
prized bran-coats of the cereal grains, 
and if Nature really produced wheat for 
the especial use of mankind with the in- 
tention of making it perfect, as the 
branomaniacs insist, a cog surely slipped 
somewhere. For whole wheat, or whole 
rice or whole barley or oats or maize, 
would certainly fail miserably as an 
exclusive diet unless the minimum re- 
quirement of sodium chloride was also 
provided. 

Of course Nature didn’t intend that 
the wheat berry should be a “complete” 
food for man or any other animal. It 
was created (with man’s help, since it 
doesn’t grow wild in the form with 
which we are familiar) as a storehouse 
of food for the wheat plant lying dor- 
mant in its embryo. It is ideally adapted 
to that purpose, more so since the sup- 
ply of food provided for each plant 
was increased by cultivation over that 
available in wild grasses. This increased 
food supply probably resulted in a more 
vigorous plant yielding more berries; and 
since it had already been learned that 
even though the product was not a “per- 
fect” food for humankind a food very 


nearly perfect could be obtained by proc-— 


essing, man appropriated around 90% of 
the grain yield for his own use. Appar- 
ently there were still plenty of vitamins 
left in each berry to satisfy the needs 
of reproduction, although it seems cer- 
tain that the percentage in the berries 
made exceedingly plump by cultivation 
was lessened. The same thing is doubt- 
less true of apples and various other 
fruits which have been developed until 
the food stored up is out of all propor- 
tion to the size and the requirements of 
the seeds. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the 
process of selection and rejection, begun 
in very early times, a large proportion 
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of the vitamins are excluded from cereal 
foods intended for human consumption. 
The reason for this is obvious. Vitamins 
of the cereal grains—and of hundreds of 
other potential foods in their “natural” 
state—are often almost or quite hope- 
lessly mixed up with substances which 
lessen or destroy the palatability and 
the assimilability of the essential com- 
pounds, the carbohydrates, the proteins, 
the sugars and the fats. This is not, 
however, as serious a matter as we are 
sometimes led to believe, for our sup- 
ply of vitamins, like our supply of fuels, 
is not on a day-to-day basis. The es- 
sential components of thiamin, for ex- 
ample, exist in abundance in substances 
having no food value whatsoever. These 
compounds unquestionably had their be- 
ginnings in the green leaf, just as did the 
constituents of the “high octane” gaso- 
lines which drive airplanes so fast that 
“the speed of the wind” has become an 
obsolete expression, and there is no more 
reason why we should not use them than 
there is for stopping the wheels of in- 


dustry—and freezing and starving our- 
selves in the bargain—by failing to draw 
upon the store of fuels Nature built up 
over millions of years in the dim ages 
of the long ago. 

It has been suggested that the back- 
to-nature zealots may be motivated some- 
what by what they themselves consider 
the “moral There are, and 
probably always have been, people who 
subscribe to the philosophy which advo- 


issues.” 


cates “taking your fun where (and when) 
you find it,’ the dodging of moral and 
material responsibility, and the living of 
life with as little effort, mental and 
physical, as possible. Opposed is an- 
other class preaching the doctrine that 
the less pleasure experienced in this life 
the more there will be in the hereafter. 
The now famous Sylvester Graham, per- 
haps the most noted enemy of “white 
bread” and the father of “Graham flour,” 
seems to have belonged to this last- 
mentioned class. Folks who are that 
way like to be considered “stoical,” and 
on the whole they do a lot of boasting 
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about being able “to take it”’—meaning 
the hard existence, it may be supposed. 

It would be difficult to decide which 
of these classes is the more detrimental 
to organized society, since each is con- 
ducive to the growth of the other. For- 
tunately, however, the two together con- 
stitute a minority. Year .in and year 
out millions upon millions of men and 


“ 


women “carry on” with neither a near-by 
life of ease and unalloyed pleasure nor a 
jeweled crown to be awarded later on 
for martyrdom as their goal. Perhaps 
the chief tenet of their unpublicized phi- 
losophy is the conviction that something 
of the nature of a divine providence 
helps those who help themselves. 

The scientist and the engineer are in 
reality the trained servants of “the 
masses.” They are not antagonists of 
Nature but in some small degree its 
beneficent masters. On the whole they 
are not really wicked. If the human race 
has preferred to migrate far from the 
seas, and as a consequence has_ been 
afflicted with goiter, is it criminal to ex- 
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tract from seaweed a specific remedy and 
make it available to all in the form of 
iodized salt? Is it a misdemeanor to 
recover from the depths of the earth the 
concentrated sunshine trapped in ages 
gone by the green leaf and cause it to 
light the darkness and perform the heavy 
tasks not so long ago accomplished by 
the weary and aching muscles of beasts 
and human beings? Not in the catalogue 
of anybody’s sincere beliefs. Yet every 
achievement of the chemist, the physicist 
and the engineer, from the sterilization of 
milk and the destruction of the virus of 
rabies to the generation of electricity, the 
development of the radio, and the resto- 
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ration of vitamins to foods from which 
they have been removed with the removal 
of substances known to be detrimental, 
might be condemned upon the grounds 
that it “violates Nature” and is, there- 
fore, in opposition to the will of God. 

And every man and woman who 
wears clothing or eats cooked food would 
by that judgment be wicked and ungodly. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





An old Highland chief used to pray, 
“Lord, turn the world upside down, that 
Christians may make bread of it.” This 
was certainly praying for his daily bread, 
but not quite in the spirit of the Lord's 
Prayer. 
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CEREAL LABORATORY METHODS 
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» A Book Review 








EAR by year the cereal labora- 

\ tory becomes more important to 
the flour milling industry. This is 

true not only with respect to “products 
control,” upon which satisfactory busi- 
ness relations between the miller and h’s 
customers depend, but also in connec- 
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phoric acid and heart-of-the-vein food-grade lime. 


FREE-FLOWING...HT Phosphate is free-flowing, pro- 
viding easy handling at the mill and homogenous blending 


with the flour. 


UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING STRENGTH... Year in, year out, 
millers know they can expect the same uniformly good results from 


HT Phosphate. 


CORRECT GRANULATION ...HT Phosphate mixes quickly and 
uniformly —assures satisfactory keeping qualities of self-rising flour 
—produces good volume, texture and color in baked goods. 


BAKING LABORATORY SERVICE... You are invited 
to use the services of Monsanto’s kitchen at the St. 
Louis plant. Its sole purpose is to assist you by 
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tion with any program contem) lating 
the rational control of production from 
the standpoint of efficiency and economy. 
Mills be successfully oj) rated 
“by guess” nowadays, and the faci that 
accurate 


cannot 


information  concernin the 
wheat to be milled and the variou. sepa- 
rates intermediate between flours ind of- 
fals is essential to profitable, 0) «ration 
has become widely recognized. 

For that reason, millers are, or should 
be, interested in the methods the cereal 
chemists have devised and perfecied for 
carrying out analyses without \ hich it 
would be impossible to contro! either 
production methods or the products of 
those methods, to say nothing of the 
execution of research projects upon 
which any progress toward pc: fection 
must depend. f this 
work cannot but be apparent tv inyone 
who tries to follow intelligently the ac- 
tivities of the membership of th: Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists at 
their annual meetings and as recorded 
in the official publication of the organi- - 
zation, Cereal Chemistry. 


The importance 


A new and handsomely bound book 
describing laboratory methods aid _pre- 
senting in addition a number of useful 
reference tables has just been published 
by the association. It is the Fourth Edi- 
tion of “Cereal 
revised by a committee consisting of 
C. L. Brooke, F. A. Collatz, W. IF. Ged- 
des, R. M. Sandstedt, Betty Sullivan and 
F. C. Hildebrand. There are fourteen 
chapters and five appendixes, one of 


Laboratory Methods,” 


which is made up of convenient charts 
for correcting the figures pertaining to 
the properties of substances with vari- 
ous moisture contents to conform to 
13.5% or a 15.0% moisture 
basis. There are several illustrations, in- 
cluding, in the chapter devoted to ex- 
perimental milling, several flow sheets. 


either a 


Others are descriptive of various labora- 

tory apparatus and laboratory methods. , 
There are 265 pages, and the volume 

carries the publication 
American Association of Cerea! Chem- 
ists, 110 Experiment Station Hall, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE —_ 


“Diastatic power of flour depei is upon 
the diastase content and upon ‘he ease 
by which the starch is attacked /y these 


enzymes. Alsberg and Griffiny (1925) 
f flour 
increased the rate of diastatic c.version 
in flour more than four times. 1 '¢ over 
grinding increased the amount of cold 
water extract—which means ‘iat the 


have shown that overgrinding 


amount of starch granules that «-¢ made 
fine enough to pass the pores of |e filter 
paper had been increased. Thi would 
give more surface exposed to en-yme a 
tack by rendering the starch wore o 
cessible to the diastase. Also, ix normal 
flour the starch granules are moré % 
less surrounded by the gluten matrix. 
Fine grinding would set the granules 
free from this matrie and make them 
more accessible to the diastase aitack.’— 
C. O. Swanson, in “Wheat and Flow 
Quality.” 
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Because of their un- 
failing accuracy under 
all conditions, Carter Discs to- 
day clean most of the wheat 
from which the world’s flour 
is made! In the Carter Disc- 
Cylinder Separator, Carter 
Discs perform the final exact- 
ing separation of both sceds 
and oats. 
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Shorter than Wheat — 
Cockle, Wild Buck- 
wheat, Small Vetch, 
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@ and Pigeon Grass 
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REMOVES MATERIALS 
Longer than Wheat —! 
Oats, Large Barley,’ 

“iy Wild Oats, Weed! 
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HCYLINDERS Working Together— 


For Medium and Smaller Sized Mills 


Here is a cleaner that gives you capacity, 
flexibility and thoroughness and repre- 
sents an outstanding value for your money. 
Carter Discs, famous for their cleaning 
accuracy and efficiency, have been com- 
bined with a Hart Uni-flow Cylinder to 
provide in a single unit a compact and 
economical cleaning system for the me- 
















dium to small-sized mill. Discs, with their 
ingenious undercut pockets, perform the 
final exacting separations while the Hart 
indented Cylinder handles the prelimi- 
nary classifying. Putting the two systems 
to work together, the Carter Disc-Cylinder 
Separator assures a wide range of useful- 
ness, close control and accurate cleaning 
at low cost. It provides for the thorough 
removal of oats and cockle in one opera- 
tion without loss of good wheat. Get full 
information on the Carter Disc-Cylinder 
Separator now! 


In combining the Hart Uni-flow 
Cylinder, the acknowledged 
leader among indented cylinders, with 
Carter Discs, certain economies are 
effected in classifying the grain as it 
enters the machine. This relieves the 
Discs of this preliminary work. 
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WHEAT PRICES PUSH 
TO HIGHER LEVELS 


pending Agricultural Legislation Starts 


Swing Upward—Buying Becomes 
Fairly Active 

Trade reaction to pending agricultural 
legislation was the principal factor which 
put grain prices into an upward swing 

during the past 

week. Buying came 

into the market with 

sufficient force which, 

in view of the lim- 

ited open market 
offerings, placed wheat prices at the 
highest levels in four years. 

Apart from export sales of Canadian 
flour to the United Kingdom, equivalent 
to 2,000,000 bus, there was little feature 
to market news at Winnipeg last week. 
Strength in southern markets and light 
offerings gave prices a firm appearance. 
The moderate buying was credited Ca- 
nadian and U. S. mills. 

Threshing of spring wheat is mostly 
finished in southern sections of South 
Dakota with yields generally good. In 
North Dakota much of the early crop 
has been harvested with excellent yields, 
but late grain has shriveled because of 
heat and dryness. In Minnesota outturns 
are variable and rather disappointing in 
many localities. In Montana the winter 
wheat harvest was well along with yields 
good and somewhat better than expected. 

The condition of the spring wheat crop 
in the Canadian Prairie Provinces at the 
close of July was reported at 65% of 
normal compared with 96% at the middle 
of June and 82% a year ago. Conditions 
improved slightly during the week but 
unofficial estimates place production at 
between 300- and 320,000,000 bus with 
most estimates ranging around 310,000,- 
000 bus. The first car of 1941 wheat mar- 
keted in Manitoba was loaded on July 31 
and graded No. 2 Northern. The harvest 
which is now well under way is con- 
siderably ahead of last year with heat and 
dryness causing rapid ripening. The Win- 
nipeg grain exchange on Aug. 7 author- 
ized trading in May futures at the min- 
imum price of 75%c bu. The Canadian 
Wheat Board established differentials for 
the various grades of wheat basis Fort 
William or Vancouver. The statutory 
price of No. 1 Northern is 70c bu. The 
price for No. 2 Northern was set at 67c 
bu and No. 8 Northern at 64¢ bu. The 
processing tax on flour was removed by 
the wheat board to hold down the price 
of bread. 

In Europe harvesting was reported 
about completed in southeastern and 
southern areas with yields largely un- 
satisfactory. Heavy rains interfered with 
harvesting in western Europe. The bulk 
of the winter grains was believed to have 
been harvested in Russia but only a 
small percentage of the spring grains. 
Much of the spring wheat is late because 
of late seeding and heavy losses as a re- 
sult of war operations are feared. Yields 
teported so far, however, are very good. 

In the southern hemisphere, seeding 
was nearly completed in Argentina ex- 
cept in provinces where reseeding was 
necessary because of green fly damage. 
Seeding of flaxseed in Argentina was 
nearing completion under favorable con- 
ditions. Acreage was reported moderately 
smaller than last year. In Australia rains 
benefited wheat in the important eastern 
Producing areas but moisture was still 
deficient. Conditions in western Australia, 
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however, are fairly satisfattory. The final 
official estimate places the 1940-41 crop 
at 83,191,000 bus. 

Receipts of cash wheat at the Minne- 
apolis market totaled 2,099 cars of all 
classes during the week, while Duluth 
unloaded 910. The arrivals included about 
150 cars of new crop spring wheat and 
the early receipts indicated a lower pro- 
tein content than last year. Because of 
this situation, cash prices based on pro- 
tein firmed a little and protein content 
again came into the picture as a price 
making factor. 

Receipts of cash wheat at Kansas City 
dropped to 1,187 cars, or 500 cars less 
than the previous week. Open market 
offerings were not nearly as large as the 
receipts as a liberal amount went direct 
to mills on contracts. Demand for the 
open market offerings was good, with 
millers taking nearly 90% of the supply 
Lo cover recent large flour sales. Lack of 
working space restricted the demand 
from merchandisers and elevators. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON MARKETS ERRATIC 
WITH NERVOUS TRADING 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 





wholesale prices of principal cotton 

cloth used in bag making expressed 

in cents per yard of cloth, is 6.97 as 
compared with 3.99 a year ago. The 

Bemis composite figure reflecting 

duty paid early shipment prices of 

heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 

is 15.63 as compared with 9.80 a 

year ago. 

¥ ¥ 

New York, N. Y.—Cotton markets 
were erratic with nervous trading pre- 
vious to issuance of the government crop 
report. Washington news brought a tem- 
porary decline containing, as it did, the 
possibility of a presidential veto to the 
loan-cotton freezing bill, and the activity 
of the Senate farm block was offset by 
the apparent determination of Leon Hen- 
derson to keep down the prices on raw 
materials. General improvement in crop 
progress was evident with temperatures 
and rainfall favorable in most of the 
growing areas. 

Burlap prices were lower but the turn- 
over was light since buyers believe that 
a price ceiling is inevitable and that it 
will be considerably below current levels. 
The only sales were to cover immediate 
needs, in dull markets, with both buyers 
and sellers hopeful of a definite result 
from the conferences of a committee rep- 
resenting the trade with the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply. 


HIS CROP DIDN’T FLOOD 
STORAGE SPACE 


Wicnita, Kansas. — What Wichita 
grain men say is the smallest grain 
sale in the hard-winter wheat belt 
this season was made recently by Joe 
Paramore, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Paramore, to the Zook (Kan.) Eleva- 
tor Co. He brought in a half bushel, 
which he said was his own grain and 
free wheat because he had grown so 
little it did not come under the quota 
restrictions. It was his entire crop. 
He took it to the elevator in a hand 
wagon. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 














Previous Aug. 10 Aug. 12 Aug. 13 
Aug. 9, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

PORTERS 6c ccckseenenccececes 264,918 281,832 269,227 297,908 291,739 

CUE caeeccnseesveneaeene 508,379 524,374 455,687 475,342 476,498 

BEE 4)5.00:5.06 6.060 65.600009% 008 193,139 198,873 179,383 199,437 211,281 

Central West—Eastern Div..... 125,118 118,047 126,917 122,438 111,110 

WemeeON TV, ccvcccccecveces 45,363 48,629 60,789 59,428 60,653 

USN 6.66 66060566 6060006600 19,944 22,086 18,499 34,645 *92,757 

North Pacific Coast............ 4113,042 135,604 135,433 160,756 99,932 

WORN  kcesricvdccessccceses 1,269,903 1,329,445 1,245,935 1,349,954 1,343,970 

*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 

+Estimated. 

Crop-year production 

c——————Percentage of activity ‘ r July 1 to ‘ 

Aug. 9, Previous Aug. 10, Aug. 12, Aug. 13, Aug. 9, Aug. 10, 
1941 week 1940 1939 1938 1941 1940 

Northwest ....... 47 50 47 44 qd 1,573,875 1,595,177 

Southwest ....... 2 74 64 69 67 2,931,262 2,785,738 

Buffalo ......4.. 64 67 61 68 71 1,075,585 1,094,943 
Central West— 

East. Div. ... 71 67 67 70 69 677,326 745,251 

West. Div. ... 39 41 52 51 37 288,736 368,382 

Southeast ....... 53 63 67 64 76 122,130 158,289 

N. Pac. Coast.... 55 66 63 77 64 811,393 730,162 

Totals ....... 60 63 59 61 60 7,480,307 7,477,942 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
AUG. 8-9 wrcccecs 415,500 287,821 69 
Previous week... 415,500 299,125 72 
VORP OBO cccccess 415,500 271,817 65 
Two years ago... 397,200 248,845 63 
Five-YOOF AVETABS ..cccccccsecccces 64 
Ten-year Average ........ceeeseeee 69 
Kansas City 
AOR. BB cccvvcsc 180,000 131,873 73 
Previous week... 180,000 129,639 72 
FOAF ASS cccicssce 180,000 115,633 64 
Two years ago... 175,200 144,691 82 
Five-year average .....ccsesscccees 71 
TON=VORF AVETABS 2c ciccccscceveses 77 
Wichita 
Ame. BO sccccvss 56,700 43,088 76 
Previous week... 56,700 46,871 83 
VORP ABO ..ccceee 56,700 34,807 61 
Two years ago... 56,700 37,506 66 
Salina 
Mee, BD vicacres 56,100 45,597 81 
Previous week... 56,100 48,739 87 
TOOF BWO cscisaes 56,100 33,430 60 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,300 80 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. BB cccscece 130,800 *82,849 63 
Previous week... 130,800 81,123 62 
TORF BHO ccccvcce 141,600 78,433 55 
Two years ago... 143,700 89,479 60 
Five-year Average .......scecsecees 62 
TORM-FORF E2VOTARS 2c ccccccvcecesses 60 

*Estimated. 
Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AMS. BB ccvcsces 74,600 30,193 4 
Previous week... 74,600 54,481 73 
Year ago ...... [. 74,600 57,000 76 
Two years ago... 69,600 71,277 95 
Five-year average ........seeceeees 66 
Ten-year AVeTagme .....ccccesscceee 61 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AMG. BD cicvvass 294,600 193,139 64 
Previous week... 294,600 198,873 67 
YOMr ABO ..cccce 289,800 179,383 61 
Two years ago... 296,900 199,437 68 
WEVO<FORP GVOTARS 66 cc ccccseccccces 66 
TOMsHOAP GVETEGS 2000 cccccricevere 70 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 3B cccccccs 389,550 167,297 43 
Previous week... 389,550 183,407 47 
FOOr OBO veciccces 389,550 170,076 44 
Two years ago... 409,650 204,332 50 
PUVO=FORE BVOTRMS 0600 cceccecdieqees 43 
Ten-year AVeTAG! .... cee eeeeeccees 47 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

See, GP vasicecs 179,100 97,621 55 
Previous week... 179,100 98,425 55 
FOO OHO cccccss 180,900 99,151 55 
Two years ago... 258,900 93,576 36 
Five-year Average .....ccceeeeeeees 46 
Ten-year AVETABGE 2... secre cecsves 48 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 3-8 cccccecs 176,820 125,118 71 
Previous week .. 176,820 118,047 67 
Year 280 .cccees 189,420 126,917 67 
Two years ago... 175,320 122,438 70 
Five-year A@VCTAGE .....cccccccccses 66 
TON-YOAF AVOTAZS 2c ccccccccccccccece 65 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Awe: 8-8 cccscves 117,600 45,363 39 
Previous week... 117,600 48,629 41 
VOar BO .ccccces 117,600 60,789 52 
Two years ago... 117,600 59,428 51 
Five-year Average ...cccccccecccces 46 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... ceecerscesvees 52 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 3-9 ......2.. 37,800 19,944 53 
Previous week... 34,800 22,086 63 
Year af ..cccoee 27,600 18,499 67 
Two years ago... 54,000 34,645 64 
Five-year AVerage ....cseccessesees 65 
Ten-year AVETAZS .... ccc cssessees 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, 


-—Northwest—, 


-—-Buffalo—. -—Combined—. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 


Aug. 3-8 ....... 23,771 141,130 9,931 
Previous week... 24,588 12,771 
Two weeks ago., 24,115 10,745 
BOGQ  vcccwwsacse 21,339 130,641 10,373 
tee 22,958 131,965 11,122 
st) errr reer 22,055 137,635 11,196 
BGT wcccwcneses 23,539 149,584 9,888 


Five-yr. average 22) 732 


138,191 10,502 


63,947 7,243 41,707 40,945 246,784 
7,458 44,817 
7,389 ' 42,249 
60,366 6,727 41,160 38,439 232,167 
64,295 7,479 42,298 41,559 237,819 
65,823 7,923 44,941 41,174 248,399 
55,720 7,153 42,006 40,580. 247,310 
62,030 7,305 42,422 40,5639 242,495 
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read Price Boosts 
ecome More 
idespread 


® Bakers Either Advance Prices 
or Adjust Loaf Sizes to Meet 
Higher Ingredient Costs. 


The upswing in bread prices continued 
throughout the country during the past 
week as bakers hastened to make price 
adjustments to offset rising ingredient 
costs. The movement was given consider- 
able impetus by the announcement of 
the General Baking Co. that it was mak- 
boost throughout the New 
Other 
cerns took similar action. 

Although the eastern states were the 


ing a le 


England territory. large con- 


first to announce price revisions, ad- 
virtually 
In some 


justments were reported in 
every section of the country. 
states, however, loaf sizes were reduced, 
or a reduction was contemplated as a 
means of cutting costs. Although Price 
Administrator Henderson in his second 
letter to bakers indicated that only Yc 
hikes could possibly be justified, most 
price advances were for le per pound 
loaf. 

Major baking companies of New York 
City have advanced bread prices le a 
loaf. ‘The new price of lle was put into 
effect without comment from local re- 
tailers, but reports were that spokesmen 
for store owners would discuss the rise at 
the annual convention of the New York 
State Food Merchants Association in 
Utica. 

At Philadelphia wholesale bread prices 
on 12-0z loaves of bread were raised 
half a cent to 7c. The rise made no 
‘difference in the retail price, which con- 
tinues to be 8c per loaf. The wholesale 
price had been reduced half a cent two 
months ago, so the increase merely re- 
stores the former wholesale price. The 
larger loaves weighing 17 to 18 ozs, con- 
tinue to sell for 8c wholesale and 10c 
The chain stores sell this size 
at two loaves for 15c. 


retail. 


The first bread price rise so far in 
the city of Chicago, following the recent 
sharp advance in ingredient prices, is 
the advance of 4@I1c per loaf made by 
one of the chain stores this week. <A 
general rise is expected within the near 
future to keep pace with increased costs. 

In the case of restaurant bakers, high- 
er sweet goods prices were put in force 
a short time ago, due to the more severe 
ingredient advance in this type of goods. 

Whether a bread price advance would 
take the form of direct price increases or 
an adjustment of loaf sizes is not cer- 
tain as yet, but it is thought that lower 
weights probably will be the answer. 
That is the method adopted in some near- 
by out-state cities. 

Prices of flour in Chicago are $1.15 to 
$1.40 bbl higher than a year ago, an ad- 
vance of about 30%. In addition there 
have been gains of 20% to 60% in prices 
of other bread ingredients. 


Advancing costs of flour and other in- 
gredients are forcing Milwaukee bakers 
to revise the size of the loaf of advertised 
white bread in order to maintain price 
levels, according to Fred H. Laufenberg, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Master Bak- 
ers’ Association. 

During the past few months unadver- 
tised brands of rye and whole wheat 
bread have been baked in the reduced 
loaf size, but bakers hesitated to reduce 
the weights of their advertised white 
breads. In the past the white bread was 
available in a 24-0z loaf and a 16-oz loaf. 
It is planned to eliminate the 24-oz size 
and instead market a 16-0z loaf which, 
with the allowable tolerance, will bring 
the loaf to 1714, oz, to sell at 10c. The pan 
size of this bread is 104%x4%, Mr. Lauf- 
enberg explained. 

The association points out that the 
average price increase of bread ingredi- 
ents here has been about 53% with 
lard noting a 91% gain, leading the pa- 
rade, followed by egg whites 60%, pow- 
dered milk 47%, butter 46%, whole eggs 
30%, flour 25%, sugar 20%, and egg 
yolks 13%. 

Milwaukee bread prices, and those on 
other baked goods, have been lower in 
the Milwaukee area than almost any 
other point in the country, Mr. Laufen- 
berg explained. Bread prices, with the ex- 
ception of one month, October, 1935, have 
remained stationary since June, 1932. In 
1935 bakers sought to advance the av- 
erage price of a large loaf 2c to 12c—the 
figure at which it was selling before the 
reduction in 1932. 

Alois J. Binder, president of the New 
Orleans Master Bakers Association, has 
announced the decision to raise the price 
of popular sized loaves of bread in New 
Orleans to 6¢ and lle. 

“The increase in price is the result 
of a general increase in all costs—includ- 
ing materials and labor,’ Mr. Binder 
said. Slight accessions to union bakers 
recently had been made, in the matter 
of salary, and an agreement was put into 
effect whereby labor’s wages will increase 
proportionately with the cost of living 
index. 

An increase of Ic in the price of bread 
in the Pittsburgh district effective as of 
Aug. 11 was announced by Joseph E. 
Brodinsky, executive secretary of the 
Bakers Club of Pittsburgh. There will 
not be any change in weight. The ad- 
vance, it was stated, was due to in- 
creased costs of production. The new 
price will cover the territory within a 
radius of 25 miles of Pittsburgh. 

Chain stores—the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. and the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co.—are following the upward 
price trend, making slight adjustments. 









The A. & P. advertises two 114-lb loaves 
for l5c. 


Some time ago three 11-lb 
loaves sold for 25c. 

Summing up a view generally held by 
bakers, C. H. Scott, president of Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, said, “There is nu 
way out of raising the price of bread. 
Labor costs are up about 50% and the 
costs of materials have increased sub- 
stantially. 

“Operating costs are down to a mini- 
mum. The use of less expensive wrap- 
pings wouldn’t help and we all have been 
working for years to cut down the per- 
centage of stale bread returns. A price 
increase ought to come shortly if bakers 
are to make any money.” 

An executive of one large grocery 
chain which operates its own bakery said 
that a two-thirds cent increase on a 
twenty-four-ounce loaf was recently put 
into effect and that previously his com- 
pany had been losing money on bread 
and the rise made it break even. 

Bakers in the St. Louis area have been 
studying ways and means of a higher re- 
turn for their products with the least in- 
convenience and hardship to the con- 
sumer. This district, in addition to the 
general higher material cost, granted bak- 
ers an increase in pay of about 5% within 
the last month. With the exception of a 
cent increase in the prices of bread by 
larger chain grocery organizations which 
took place more than thirty days ago, 
prices are unchanged. 

Northern and Central California bakers 
have made no move to raise bread prices. 
Inquiry is met with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, the generally expressed opinion be- 
ing that under present costs and conditions 
the average baker can get by nicely at 
present prices of 8 and 12c¢ wholesale. 
Some of the smaller wholesalers who have 
been accustomed to selling under these 
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prices will, no doubt, have to raise their 
prices to conform to the standard scale, 
but this will have little effect as far as 
the buying public is concerned. Some bak- 
ers do maintain that should material costs 
and labor continue to advance there will 
eventually be a point where prices will 
have to reflect such increases, but there 
seems to be some margin left at the pres- 
ent time. 

Many small retail bakers have found it 
necessary to increase their prices of sweet 
goods and they have found little resist- 
ance to such raises from the public. 

At Portland, Ore., there has been no 
change in prices and none seems to be 
contemplated at the moment. Bakers ap- 
pear to be determined to struggle along 
on the present basis, at least until the 
need for a price boost becomes more 
pressing. 

In the Twin Cities area, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. on Aug. 11 restored bread 
prices to levels which were in effect pre- 
vious to a reduction last March. Other 
large bakeries in the area are understood 
to have followed the rise. 

Bread prices are still unchanged at 
Kansas City, but there is much discus- 
sion about changing the size of the loaf 
in order to combat mounting ingredient 
costs. 

Atlanta bakers are discussing the )os- 
sibility of reducing the size of the loaf 
also. Some have already started mak- 
ing the loaf as small as the present pans 
will permit. The possibility of a change 
in pan size is being considered. 

A check of bread wholesalers in Cleve- 
land indicates that prices continue with- 
out change. No meetings have been held 
to consider a price raise, but one or two 
expressed the that 
would soon have to go up because of the 


conviction prices 


increased cost of ingredients. 





Henderson’s Office Warns of 
“‘Unjustified’’ Price Advances 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—(Special)—Coincident with the announcement of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. that effective Aug. 4 its price for “Bond” bread would be increased 
one cent a loaf, Leon Henderson’s price administration office served notice on the 
baking industry that OPACS expects bakers to avoid higher prices and be pre- 
pared to justify any increase put into effect. 


“We are putting the bakers on their own responsibility to keep prices from 
running away,” said Dr. Harold Rowe, OPACS executive in charge of food and food 


products section of the price agency. 


“We are very much pleased with the ex- 


pressions of co-operation we have received from bakers, and we do not look for 


any increases which cannot be justified.” 


Told that some bakers are interpreting Administrator Henderson’s letter of 
July 21 as authorizing a one cent advance, Dr. Rowe said the OPACS letter clearly 
stated that “fractional increase in the selling price would be more in line with cost 
changes than would increases of a full cent.” 


Specifically referring to the General Baking company’s advance, officials said 
that this one cent jump “doubtless could be justified,” but warned that if a blanket 
increase of a cent per pound loaf becomes general, evidence will be required from 


bakers to justify the raise. 


It was officially said that Henderson’s letter was not 


intended as authority to make a one cent increase, but instead was designed to con- 
vey to the industry that OPACS no longer required bakers to consult with the price 


administration office before making “price adjustments.” 


In each case where in- 


creases are made, however, industry members must be prepared to give evidence 
of justification where OPACS has reason to believe that such advance does not 


reflect increased costs of production. 


Asked if OPACS was not treading on uncertain ground in fixing prices in advance 
of specific legislation from Congress, it was officially said that OPACS now had 
the same authority that existed in World War No. 1 when the Government had au- 
thority to commandeer supplies and cut off transportation facilities to recalcitrant 
manufacturers. The passage of price legislation by Congress will merely provide 
for more specific penalties for infractions of the law, it was said. 


“Certainly the bread industry would not want to face public condemnation which 
would ensue if unjustified price increases on the staff of life were imposed,” said 


the OPACS oficial. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
AVOID CAR SHORTAGE 


Federation Rep isis Instructions to Depart- 
ment Heads Issued by One of Large 
Milling Companies 





Calling attention to the fact that car- 
loadings have been increasing for months, 
and that government requirements will 
take precedence even over food supplies, 
the Millers National Federation has sent 
to members a copy of instructions in use 
by one of the large milling companies to 
help in meeting the threatened shortage 
in railroad cars. The recommendations 
follow: 

Trafic Department: 1. In ordering 
cars, 

a. Give the railroads advance notice of 
car requirements. 

b. Do not order cars placed for load- 
ing until commodities are actually ready 
to load 

c. Do not inflate car orders, but order 
only as actually needed. 

2, Route by water or truck where 
such facilities are available, practical, 
and reasonably economical. 

8. When orders are being shipped 
rail-lake-rail, consider loading two orders 
in one car to the head of the lakes. 

Manufacturing Department: 1. Co- 
operate by using without rejection cars 
furnished for loading if such cars have 
been approved by railroad car inspectors 
for loading the commodity to be shipped, 
provided it can be done without endan- 
gering our products, which must reach 
the customer in A-1 condition. 

2. See that cars are loaded and un- 
loaded promptly. Plants operating on 
a five-day basis should extend car un- 
loading to six or seven days if this will 
shorten standing time of cars. 

3. Remove all dunnage and rubbish 
from cars after unloading so as to permit 
immediate re-use. 

Purchasing Department: 1. Order in- 
bound commodities in as large loadings 
as conditions will permit. 

2. Carry as large stocks as possible 
of materials and supplies providing prices 
warrant ownership. 

Sales Department: 1. Urge dealers to 
order in larger lots so that each car may 
be loaded as heavily as conditions will 
permit. 

2. Do not delay cars in transit to 
effect a later arrival date. 

3. Increase stocks of finished prod- 
ucts in distribution warehouses, particu- 
larly in advance of the peak car move- 
ment which may be in evidence about 
the middle of September. 

4, Make every effort to place orders 
With the mills so as to bring about an 
even flow of traffic from week to week. 
When the matter can be controlled do 
not withhold orders until near the end of 
the month and thus create peak loading 
within a few days. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPERTS VIEW 
PROCESSING AT WABASHA 


Min weapons, Minn.—A group of Ca- 
nadian agricultural economists and mill- 
= recently visited Wabasha, Minn., to 
witness the processing of a carload of 
Canadian wheat under the Morris method 
at the plant of the Wabasha Roller Mill 
Co. Among those present were: Dr. L. 
H. Newman, Dominion cerealist, and his 
assistant, Johnston Edger, of the central 

we °*Periment station, agricultural depart- 
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ment, Ottawa; Mr. Lancaster, head of 
the Canada pure food and drugs de- 
partment, Ottawa; Maurice H. Ellison, 
president, Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lethbridge, Alta. and Raymond W. 
Miller, president, Agricultural Trade Re- 
lations, Inc., and his assistant, Maurice 
Hartnett. 
shipped to Canada. 


The products made were re- 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAPANESE WHEAT SHIP 
EMBARKS AFTER FURORE 
freighter Kozui ae 





Vancouver, B. Japanese 
the United 
Ocean Transport Co., threatened to cre- 
ate an international incident here during 
the week in connection with the loading 
of Canadian wheat for occupied north 
China, but when the smoke of diplomatic 
negotiations cleared away, the ship was 
forced to sail home without her cargo. 

Booked to take some 4,000 tons of 
wheat for account of Mitsubishi & Co. as 
part of an order of 60,000 tons bought 
early in the year and of which nearly 
half was moved, the ship hovered off the 
Pacific Coast for a week following the 
Canadian-American order freezing Jap- 
anese credits. Finally she slipped into 
port and the Japanese consul here an- 
nounced that Ottawa would permit the 
ship to load her wheat as scheduled. 

This announcement created a furore 
and Ottawa was bombarded with wires 
including one from war veterans in con- 
vention here. Back came the reply that 
Canada would permit the loading under 
the old permit, but only if the State De- 
partment at Washington would release 
the Mitsubishi funds “frozen” in the 
United States to pay for the wheat. 

The ship lay here two days, taking on 
fuel and stores, but her holds were empty. 
“No money—no wheat,’ the shippers 
ruled. Finally, with Washington main- 
taining a discreet silence on the whole 
matter, the ship was ordered home—in 
ballast. 

Her departure means that Canada has 
seen the last Japanese ship for some 
time. The growing tension in the Orient 
is expected to also shut off any future 
shipments to China, although one ship, 
the Panama freighter Boyaca, got away 
during the week with 3,500 tons for the 
International Settlement at Shanghai. 
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WHEAT BOARD OFFICE MOVED 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, Eastern Division, Toronto, has 
moved its offices from 80 King Street 
West to 67 Yonge Street, Rooms 1028-32. 
Lorne S. Johnston is in charge of the 
board’s operations in this part of Canada. 
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Up to $3.19 


Wholesale Food Index 
At Twelve-Year High 


New York, N. Y.—The wholesale food 
price index as reported by Dun & Brad- 
street on Aug. 5 was $3.19, compared 
with $3.16 a week earlier and $2.23 a year 
ago. This is the highest peak it has 
reached in 12 years, 

Advances were indicated in flour, 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, butter, 
cheese, sugar, coffee, tea, eggs, raisins, 
hogs and lambs, while lard, cocoa, beans, 
potatoes and rice showed declines, ac- 
cording to the report. 





@ LIEUTENANT KIPP MISSING AFTER A RAID @ 




















Flight-Lieut. T. R. Kipp, who is shown third from left with the bomber 
crew above, is a son of the late Theodore Kipp, prominent grain machinery 
executive. A pilot with the Canadian bomber squadron attached to the Royal 
Air Force, he has been reported missing after a raid over enemy territory on 
Aug. 3. His wife received the information in a cable last week. His wife, his 
mother, and a sister, Maria, and a brother, Robert Angus, reside in Winnipeg. 
Born in Moose Jaw, Sask., Flight-Lieut. Kipp lived in Winnipeg most of his life. 
He joined the R.C.A.F. in June, 1940, and received his wings under the Com- 
monwealth air training plan at Prince Albert, Sask., Toronto, and Camp Borden, 
Ont. He went overseas in February. The crew, serving in the R.A.F., recently 
took part in British air raids over Germany. They are standing beneath the for- 
ward gun turret of an Uchers-Wellington bomber. The men, left to right, are: 
Sergt. Pilot A. Walroth, Toronto; Pilot Officer W. L. S. O’Brien, Montreal, who 
has since been seriously injured; Flight-Lieut. Kipp; and Flying Officer J. S. 
McArdle, Winnipeg, the air gunner. Young Kipp’s father was president of Kipp- 


Kelly, Ltd., until his death last May. 





FLAXSEED TRADING UNIT 
HALVED AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Directors of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce hive approved trading in 
flaxseed futures in lots of 500 bus. For- 
merly the minimum was 1,000 bus. Quo- 
tations will continue to be based on 
transactions involving 1,000 bus. The 
action was taken to make the Minne- 
apolis option market more available to 
farmers and country elevators for hedg- 
ing operations. 
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FEED SALESMAN DIES 

Orrumwa, lIowa.— Funeral _ services 
were held here Aug. 4 for William H. 
Cornell, 60, who died in an Iowa City 
hospital July 31. Mr. Cornell had been 
a saleman for flour and feed concerns 
for the past 25 years and had traveled 
all over the state in his work. He for- 
merly lived at Des Moines but had been 
located here the past seven years as a 
salesman for a Forest Park, Ill. feed 
company. 


B. RICKENBACK APPOINTED 
MARKETING CO-ORDINATOR 


New York, N. Y.—B. Rickenback, of 
W. V. Dickinson & Co., New York, flour 
brokers, has been appointed trade co- 
ordinator for the Northeastern Vegetable 
and Potato Council, a position created to 
attempt to dispose of farmers’ surplus 
produce when it is thrown on the markets 
in large quantities. 

As vegetables come into season Mr. 
Rickenback has a background of many 
Commodity Surplus Corp. for their dis- 
posal through trade channels and also 
through the stamp plan. By stimulus of 
advertising and dealer co-operation, it is 
hoped that losses from seasonal abund- 
ance can be minimized. 

In addition to his flour business, Mr. 
Rickenback has a background of many 
years in certain seasonal produce and in 
canned goods, and he will cover the terri- 
tory along the eastern seaboard from 
Washington north. 













A Cheerful Tame 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


And a cheerful flour 
























Performing always with 
Good cheer and confidence. 
Cheerful also in the 
Baker’s pride in his product 
And usually in a 


Cheery profit account. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - 







WHEAT FLOUR 


KANSAS institute 



















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
. + 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 12% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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CHEMURGIC COUNCIL HEAD 
URGES FARM EXPANSION 


Co._umsBvus, On10.—Plans for the United 
States to build 1,200 additional cargo 
ships to offset the destruction of British 
shipping by Nazi submarines serves to 
emphasize urgent need to produce in 
this country millions of tons of agricul- 
tural commodities which are now im- 
ported, says Wheeler McMillen, presi- 
dent of National Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil and editor-in-chief of Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife. 

“If our own farmers are permitted 
and encouraged to grow some millions 
of tons of the crops now imported, ship- 
ping space to that extent can be saved. 
The encouragement for domestic farm 
production can be extended more cheap- 
ly than ships can be built, and as quickly. 

“Necessities grown on our own soils 
need to run no risks of mines and sub- 
marines. The supplies can be assured, 
instead of being dependent upon the dan- 
gers of ocean transportation. Home 
production will release ships for the 
transportation of vital supplies to Bri- 
tain, or into the United States. 

“Vital to national defense and for 
continuance of civil supplies are imports 
of rubber, tin, manganese, tungsten, an- 
timony, chrome and a dozen or so other 
items not now producible here in ade- 
quate quantities. Inward bound ship- 
ments of these have to compete for car- 
go space with sugar, vegetable oils, 
starch, fibers and other materials which 
American farmers will gladly grow. 

“With great acreages still producing 
excesses of wheat and cotton above vis- 
ible market needs, farmers would wel- 
come an opportunity to grow products 
on their acres that would release shipping 
for vital purposes. They would rather 
produce America’s necessities than to 
be paid for not producing surpluses. 

“In 1940, cargo space was required 
to bring in nearly 3,000,000 tons of 
sugar, while domestic cane and _ beet 
growers operate under artificially re- 
stricted acreages. 

“Nearly 500,000,000 lbs of starches 
were imported last year from the West 
Indies, half way around the world, and 
from the same regions from which ships 
bring our rubber and tin. Awaiting en- 
couragement to proceed is the southern 
sweet potato starch industry. That 500,- 
000,000 Ibs of starch can better come 
from acres now growing too much cot- 
ton. 

“Drying oils, essential to paint and 
varnish manufacture, can be grown by 
American farmers. Instead of sending 
to Brazil and India for castor beans, 
ships can be saved by sending to our 
own farms. Castor beans, soybeans, flax 
and other drying oils crops grown here 
can not only release cargo space but can 
protect vital industries here from severe 
shortages. 

“It has been estimated that the total 
imports of agricultural products and 
manufactured items made from them 
were enough to displace the equivalent 
production of 118,510,007 acres, or 681,- 
092 average sized farms. 

“I believe it would be far cheaper, 
much safer, and, looking to post-war 
conditions, far more constructive to of- 
fer incentives to agriculture for produc- 
ing the essentials of American con- 
sumption than to rush together hundreds 
of ships that may not be needed at all 
after the war.” 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U. s. A. 














Mennel 





Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 - + Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mil! 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 











Crown Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


— 








A Real Gem in Flour a 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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Food Companies Average 14.04 
Injuries Per 1,000,000 Hours 


Curcaco, Int.—Food companies aver- 
aged 14.04 reportable injuries per 1,000,- 
000 hours during 1940, according to the 
report of the National Safety Council, 
Inc., on accident rates in the food indus- 
try. 

The industry’s frequency rate is one 
eighth higher than the average of all 
industries, the report said. 

The 1940 severity rate was 0.95 days 
disability per 1,000 hours worked, just 
two thirds the average rate for Ameri- 
can industry as a whole. 
son with 1989, frequency was down 5% 
and severity was 8% lower. This im- 
provement compares favorably with no 
change in frequency and a 1% reduction 
in severity for industry as a whole. 

Since 1926 frequency rates have de- 
creased 47% and severity rates 18%. 
Cumulative reductions have lagged be- 
hind average decreases of 69% for fre- 
quency and 50% for severity for all in- 


In compari- 


dustries. 

Cereal manufacturers had the lowest 
frequency rates in the industry, aver- 
aging 5.12; sugar refineries again had the 
highest rates, averaging 25.07. 

The principal unsafe acts involved in 
reported serious accidents were (1) work- 
ing on moving machinery, (2) gripping 
insecurely, taking the wrong hold, lift- 
ing improperly and otherwise handling 
materials and equipment unsafely, and 
(3) assuming unsafe positions, such as 
standing on a table equipped with rollers. 

Cereal manufacturers, hotels and res- 
taurants, and bakeries had the lowest 
1940 frequency rates in the industry, less 
than 10.3. 
sugar grain 
beverage manufacturers, averaging above 
20.2. 

Severity rates were lowest in hotels 
and restaurants, grain elevators and bak- 
eries, below .60. 


The high-rate branches were 


refineries, elevators and 


Severity rates averaged 
highest among manufacturers of corn 
products, 1.81; milling, 1.58, and canning 
and preserving, 1.58. 

Frequency rates decreased from 1939 
in most branches of the industry. The 
largest reductions, averaging 33%, were 
made in plants manufacturing cereals. 

Among the cereal manufacturers, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was cited as making an 
outstanding safety record during the 
year. The cereal plant of the Central 
Division, Chicago, had the lowest 1940 
injury rates among large units—1.10 for 
frequency and 0.02 for severity. The 
Canadian Postum Co., Ltd., worked more 
hours without a reportable injury than 
any other small unit with a perfect 1940 
record—204,000 hours. 

Among the bakeries, National Biscuit 
Co. was listed on the safety honor roll. 
Its Lexington Street plant, Chicago, 
Worked more hours without a reportable 
injury than any other large bakery with 
a perfect 1940 record—1,224,000 hours. 
The Baltimore, Md., bakery worked more 
hours without a reportable injury than 
any other middle sized organization with 
a perfect 1940 record—3811,000 hours. 
The Rochester, N. Y., plant worked more 
hours without a reportable injury than 
any other small bakery with a perfect 
1940 record—162,000 hours. 

In the corn products division, the 
Corn Products Refining Co. was cited for 
an outstanding safety record. Its Argo, 


Ill., plant had the lowest 1940 frequency 
rate among large units—4.09. The Edge- 
J., plant had the best 1940 
record among small organizations—low- 


water, N. 


est frequency rate, 1.97; lowest severity 
rate, 0.004; largest reduction in fre- 
quency from 1938, 45%; and largest de- 
crease in severity, 99%. The Clinton 
Co. had the lowest 1940 severity rate 
among large plants—0.24. 
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In the milling division, the Raiston- 
Purina Co.’s St. Louis, Mo., plant had 
the best 1940 record among large units, 
working 362,000 man-hours without a 
reportable injury and thereby reducing 
both injury rates 100% from 1938. The 
La Fayette, Ind., mill worked more 
hours without a reportable injury than 
any other small unit with a perfect 1940 
record—100,000 hours. It thereby re- 
duced both injury rates 100% from 1938. 

The Southwestern Division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., worked 
more hours without a reportable injury 
than any other middle sized unit with a 
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perfect 1940 record—184,000 hours. It 
thereby reduced both injury rates 100% 
from 1938. 
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Georgia Warehouse 


Colonial Stores, Inc., operator of Rog- 
ers Stores in the Atlanta, Ga., section, 
with headquarters at 682-88 Whitehall 
Street S.W., has leased a warehouse to 
be constructed in Thomasville, Ga. The 
warehouse will be a one-story structure, 
360x170 feet. 











VE .Y one knows how a beverage can be 
kept cool and full of pep in a vacuum 
bottle ... because it’s insulated. Likewise, 
you can help protect the baking action of 
your self-rising flour from summer hazards 
with V-90... because V-90, too, is ‘‘insulated.”’ 


As every miller knows only too well, all flour 
(plain or self-rising) takes a ‘‘beating’’ dur- 
ing the warm, humid days of summer. The 
use of warm liquids and shortening in hot 
kitchens. . . storage under unfavorable con- 
ditions in warehouses and stores... all exact 
a severe penalty from the baking action of 


the best of flours. 


Yet, time and again, V-90 self-rising flour has 
proved that it can ‘‘take it’’ under the most 


products. 


This vacuum bottle will keep 
beverages cool and refreshing 
even in the hot summer sun... 
because it’s insulated. 


trying conditions: Through an exclusive pro- 
cess developed in Victor’s research laboratory 
each tiny V-90 crystal is ‘‘insulated’’ with a 
slowly soluble phosphatic compound. 


This unique protective coating serves a double 
purpose. First, it resists moisture... thereby 
assuring dependable keeping quality. Second, 
it delays leavening action...thereby produc- 
ing lighter, whiter, more appetizing oven 


Write for further details about V-90... the 
phosphate that’s ‘‘insulated’’ against trouble. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ilinois 


New York, N. ¥.; Nashville, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Greensboro, N. C. 
Plants: Nashville, Tenn.; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. ; Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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B. Loss in Baking Set at 6.8% to 29.1% 


<> 


RESEARCH STUDY REVEALS LITTLE 
DIFFERENCE IN SOURCES 


—_—<p>—_——~- 


Sub-committee of Millers National Federation Technical Committee 
Reports on Effect of Variations in Time and Tempera- 
ture in Baking Process on Vitamin Loss 


The limits of vitamin B, losses during 
baking have been set at from 6.8% to 
29.1%, between the two extremes of bak- 


ing conditions, by a sub-committee of the 


Millers National Federation Technical 
Committee. 


Research was designed to determine 
the loss of vitamin B, during the baking 
process and to learn whether or not the 
two main sources of the vitamin used for 
enrichment — chemically synthesized thi- 
amin chloride and thiamin synthesized by 
yeast — will undergo the same amount of 
destruction during baking. 

There is little, if any, significant dif- 
ference in the stability of the two forms 
of thiamin enrichment used in these ex- 
periments, the research revealed. 


Members of the sub-committee were: 


Dr. C. G. Harrel, director, Food Re- 
search Laboratories, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; R. C. Sherwood, 


assistant director, Research Laboratory, 
Mills, Ine., Miss 
Sullivan, chief Russell- 
Milling Co., 


Rainey, manager, 


General 
Betty 
Miller 
W. L. 


Minneapolis; 
chemist, 
Minneapolis; and 


Products Con- 


trol, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 


THE CONCLUSION 


The result of the study, recently re- 


leased by the sub-committee, presented 


these conclusions: 


1. The limits of vitamin B: losses 
are from 6.8% to 29.1%, between the 
two extremes of baking conditions. 
2. The loss of vitamin B, increases 
greatly with increased time of baking 
(at constant temperature) and with in- 
creased temperature of baking (time re- 
maining constant). 

3. Under the medium conditions of 
time and temperature (30 minutes at 
425° F.), which gives a very well baked 
commercial loaf, the average loss of vita- 
min B, is 16.3%. 
bake will give baking losses approxi- 
mately 10%. 


A somewhat lighter 


4. There is little, if any, significant 
difference in the stability of the two 
forms of thiamin enrichment used in 
these experiments. 
indication of a 
greater loss of vitamin B, 


5. There is slightly 
when baked 
in a forced draft oven at comparable 


temperatures and time. This forced draft 





TABLE I 


Loss of vitamin B, in bread (1-lb loaves) as influenced by variations in baking condi- 


tions. The values are the average 


BAKING CONDITIONS 


Time in 

Type of Oven Minutes 
20” 
Commercial with steam 30” 
40” 
30” 
Commercial with steam 30” 
30” 
30", 
Oven 30” 
30” 

* This particular result appears to be 


Force Draft Lab. 


of collaborative 


; higher than expected. 
will lower this value between the limits of 10 to 20%, 


results reported by four laboratories. 


Loss of Vitamin B, in Baking 





Temp. Bread Series Bread Series 
x Yy 
425° F. 6.8% 11.8% 
125° F. 11.7 23.9* 
375° F. i 10.0 8.4 
425° F, 20.0 26.3 
425° F. 14.7 14.9 
475° F. 23.9 21.6 
375° F. 9.5 
425° F. 18.4 
175° F. 29.1 


Further determinations 


it is anticipated. 


TABLE If 


Effect of baking time on loss of vitamin B, during the baking of bread series X (1-Ib 


loaves) in commercial oven with steam. 


Vitamin B, in 


DOUG 
Micrograms/gm. dry 
As Common 
Conditions . ollaborator Reported Standard 
20” (425° F. 1 4.08 3.70 
2 3.66 3.41 
3 3.55 3.70 
1 2.90 3.20 
30” “Y = a —— 
3 
10” = 
3 
q 


Loss of Vitamin B, in Baking 
w HOLE LOAF 





CRUMB CRUST Calculated Direct 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1.2 11.8 5.4 5.7 
0 5 2.4 6 

(+2.4) 17.6 | 7.3 8.8 8 
31.3 14.5 9.8 
0 24.0 11 6.0 
— 39.2 17.8 16.3 
0 __32.3 14.9 14.6 
9.0 41 26.3 24.0 
14 34 24 16 
11.2 42.5 27.8 18.8 
— 45.5 22.8 21.0 


TABLE Ill 
Effect of baking time on loss of vitamin B,; during the baking of bread series Y (1-lb 


loaves) in commercial oven with steam. 
Vitamin B, in 
DOUGH 


Mic a dry 





Common 
yap rr ery Collaborator Reported — 
20” (425° F.) 1 4.17 -79 

2 4.04 :. 76 
3 3.40 3.55 
4 3.00 3.30 
— Se = 
2 
3 
4 
40” 1 
2 
3 
4 


Loss of Vitamin B, in Baking 
WHOLE LOAF 











CRUMB RUST Calculated Direct 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
4.5 22.6 11.9 10.3 
11 24 15 10 
- 22.9 — 9.7 
+.7 31 12.8 17.2 
10.3 38.7 21.9 20.7 
14 32 24 23 
--- 22.9 26.0 26.9 
11.0 38 21.5 25.3 
13.5 50.2 31.3 25.2 
14 46 31 28 
as 57.7 a 25.5 
9.3 54 31.9 26.6 





oven may 


commercial 


represent the opposite of a 
oven in that no steam is 
present and a rapid transfer of heat 
from the heating units is occasioned by a 
fast moving stream of air. This suggests 
that although the time and temperature 
are held constant the rate of heat trans- 
fer may also be a factor in the loss of 
vitamin B,. The rate of heat transferred 
per unit quantity of bread is undoubted- 
ly affected by the loading of the oven, 
shape and size of pan, etc., all of which 
may exert some bearing on the loss of 
vitamin B, in different types of bread 
such as hearth, pan, rolls, ete. 


6. Practically all of the loss of vi- 
tamin B; occurs in the crust. In the 
crumb the average loss, for all col- 
laborators and all conditions of bak- 
ing, is 4.6%. 

7. The results in this report must not 
be taken as establishing absolute losses 
at definite times and temperatures, They 
are an approximation of losses that may 
be expected to occur at such times and 
temperatures under which these particu- 
lar loaves were baked. Individual ovens 
may have particular characteristics af- 
fecting vitamin B, losses and the pH of 
individual doughs may vary which in 


turn would affect the baking loss. It is, 
therefore, quite evident that when a cer- 
tain amount 
into a dough batch it will not mean that 
of the same amount will be 
made on a moisture dry basis in baked 
bread. In fact, there is no absolute con- 
stant figure that can be applied to eal- 
culate such losses and we believe that 


of thiamin is introduced 


recovery 


each individual baking condition should 
be thoroughly studied if the finished 
baked product is to carry the maximum 
vitamin B, unitage obtained from any 
given quantity that is introduced into the 
dough batch. It seems probable that well 
baked bread will have a loss of approxi- 
mately 16%. Bread of somewhat lighter 
bake will have losses of approximiutely 
10%. 
THE EXPERIMENTS 

The procedure followed by the re- 
search experts in arriving at the results 
of the study are outlined as follows: 

All of the 1-lb loaves of bread were 
baked in a commercial rotary oven 
equipped with steam. After cooling they 
were separated into crust, crumb and 
whole loaf, dried for two days at room 
temperature, ground, placed in moisture 
proof cans and put under code numbers. 





TABLE IV 
Effect of baking temperature on loss of vitamin B,; during the baking of bread series X 


(1-Ib loaves) in commercial oven with steam. 
Vitamin B, in 
DOUGH 
Micrograms/gm. dry 


Loss of Vitamin B, in Baking 
WHOLE LOAF 





As Common CRUMB CRUST Calculated Direct 
Cc onditions 1 ollaborator Reported Standard per cent per cent per cent per cent 
375° F. (30” 1 5.67 5.15 0 10.0 4.4 5.3 
2 4.74 5.35 5 12 8 12 
3 4.35 4.55 - 11.4 —_ 
_4 —_ __ 3.90 4.27 0 12.7 
425° F. (30") 1 0 191 oo © 
2 8 22 16 18 
3 — 5.5 = 
: + (+ 6.0) 16.8 
475° F. (30") 1 (41.6) £352 ~~ 20.4 19.5 
2 7 34 23 31 
3 10.0 19.7 15.6 1.3 
4 —_ 24.0 
TABLE V 
Effect of baking temperature on loss of vitamin B,; during the baking of bread series Y 


(1-lb loaves) in commercial oven with steam. 
Vitamin B, in 
UGH 


aay ae ~ . dry 


Loss of Vitamin B, in Baking 
WHOLE LOAF 








Common CRUMB CRUST Calculated Direct 
Conditions Collaborator Reported Standard per cent per cent per cent per cent 
375° F. (30") 1 3.89 0 17 5.7 6.3 
2 ‘ 4 3.82 1 23 8 5 
3 3.36 3.51 1.3 17.4 6.2 on 
1 3.09 3.38 (+ 2.5) 13.8 : 
425° F. (30”) 1 (+ 3.1) 31.4 11.9 15.7 
2 10 34 4 15 
3 —_ 26.8 28.5 _ 
aoe. 4 (+1.9) ' 14.1 
475° F. (30”) 1 0 39 vs 1.0 
2 9 36 17 
3 12.5 18.7 15.3 1.0 
4 (+2.3) 19.9 
TABLE VI 
Effect of baking temperature on loss of vitamin B, during the baking of bread series Y 


(1-lb loaves) in force draft laboratory oven. 
Vitamin B, in 


Loss of Vitamin B, in Baking 








Micrograms/gm. dry WHOLE LOAF 
As Common CRUMB CRUST Calculated Direct 
Conditions Collaborator ar x" a Standard per cent per cent per cent per cent 
375° F. (30”) 1 3.89 (+ 2.2 23.1 10.4 9.9 
2 ‘ ie 3.82 1 20 9 9 
3 3.36 3.51 (+3.5) <a = 14.2 
4 3.09 3.38 (+11.0) 1 8 
425° F. (30”) 1 0 34.5 15.6 17.0 
2 3 34 17 20.0 
3 3.1 17.4 10.7 22.3 
i — rae 
475° F. (30") 1 2.5 42.0 23.0 9.0 
2 4 48 26.0 2 
3 — 49.1 — 35.7 
4 (+ 6.2) 19.7 


TABLE VII 


Collaborative check of standard thiamin solutions. 


The galvanometer deflections pe" 


microgram have been placed on a scale of 100 with reference to the Russell-Miller sta! ndard 


solution. 
concentrated. 


Reported by 
Collaborator Number: Pillsbury 
1 83.0 
2 84.4 
3 81.3 
4 83.0 
Average Per Standard 83.0 
Average of All Standards 
% Deviation from Average —9.4% 





This standard was chosen as the reference since it was found to be the most 


Thiamin Standard of: 


Commander Russell- 

General Mills Larabee Miller 
. 91.6 100 
92.2 102.0 100 
83.7 91.4 100 
82.2 95.6 100 
85.0 95.1 100 


9.2% 


—6.8% +4.3% 49.29 
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The moisture content of these samples 
all fell between 8.0% and 8.5%. 

The doughs at molding stage from the 
corresponding bakes were spread into 
thin sheets, placed in a force draft oven 
for two hours at 140° F. and then dried 
in the same oven overnight at 100° F. 
These doughs were then ground, placed 
in moisture proof cans and placed under 
code numbers. The moisture content 
varied from 6.0 to 6.5%. 

The first series of bakes, in which crys- 
talline thiamin enriched flour was added, 
was placed under code series X. The 
second series of bakes, in which a yeast 
source of thiamin (not the hydrochloride 
form) was used, was placed under code 
series Y. 

The thiochrome method for thiamin 
was used by all collaborators. Results 
based on duplicates or triplicates were 
calculated to the dry basis and the per- 
centage loss of vitamin B, occurring in 
the crumb, crust and whole loaf deter- 
mined. Table I, presented herewith, 
gives the average percentage losses of 
vitamin B, in whole loaves subjected to 
various baking conditions. The amounts 
of vitamin B, found in the doughs and 
the percentage losses in the crumbs, 
crusts and whole loaves for the various 
baking conditions are reported in Tables 
II to VI, inclusive. 

In Table VII are given the relative re- 
sults of a collaborative check on the 
standard thiamin solutions used in the 
four laboratories. The results on these 
standards are placed on a scale of 100. 
It is evident that there is a marked vari- 
ation in the standard solutions, amount- 
ing to about 20% in the extreme. In or- 
der to obtain comparable results, the 
average value of all standards was taken, 
to arrive at a common standard refer- 
ence, and the reported results of the four 
laboratories recalculated on the basis of 
this common standard. These recalcu- 
lated results on the doughs are given in 
Tables II to VI, inclusive. 


DISCUSSION 

In the course of these collaborative 
studies considerable variation was ob- 
served in the thiamin content (as meas- 
ured by thiochrome method) of the sup- 
posedly standard solutions of the indi- 
vidual collaborators. This situation re- 
sulted in an appreciable difference in the 
actual values reported for the various 
samples by the different laboratories. 
While such discrepancies have no influ- 
ence on the baking loss values reported 
in the results since they are compensated 
for by the nature of the calculations, 
they do emphasize the desirability of 
tested thiamin standards for vitamin 
analyses. This variation in strength of 
the supposedly standard thiamin solu- 
tions may be due in part to errors in the 
Operative techniques of weighing and 
diluting, or possibly to variations in the 
purity of the solid thiamin chloride hy- 
drochloride used in making up these 
standards. This may not only be related 
to the presence of some inert material 
but may possibly be effected by the loss 
of HCl under certain drying conditions, 
or to variations in moisture content be- 
fore weighing. 

When a common standard is used, the 
results of the four laboratories are in 
fairly good agreement. For the four 
doughs analyzed the mean deviations of 
the collaborative results were 5.6%, 
49%, 8.5% and 5.6% respectively. 

The deviations from the mean for the 
results on the analysis of the bread sam- 








ples after recalculating to the common 
standard reference were—11.0%, 10.5%, 


75%, 1.8%, 7.6%, 4.5%, 64%, 10.7%, 
9.5%, 13.7%, 5.7%, and 6.1% respec- 
tively. 


For the most part, the loss of vitamin 
B, in the whole loaf as calculated from 
the loss in the crumb and crust was in 
excellent agreement with the whole loaf 
as determined directly. 

In the opinion of the collaborators, the 
analysis of bread for vitamin B, by the 
thiochrome method presents certain diffi- 
culties not apparent in the analysis of 
cereals and flours. Greater precautions 
must be taken to insure complete extrac- 
tion of the vitamin B, from the samples. 
This fact was strongly brought home to 
the collaborators during the course of 
preliminary efforts to determine the bak- 
ing loss of thiamin. In these earlier ex- 
periments excellent agreements were se- 
cured on the bread ingredients, flour, 
yeast and skimmilk, and also on the 
doughs, but no agreement could be 
reached on the thiamin content of the 
finished bread. A more rigorous investi- 
gation of the analytical techniques cor- 
rected the errors inherent in bread 
analysis and the results reported in this 
report were obtained. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA FIXES MINIMUM 
CAR LOT WHEAT PRICES 


Winnireco, Man.—tThe fixed minimum 





car lot prices for wheat, basis in store 
at Fort William and/or 
which have been set by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and approved by order-in- 
council of Aug. 1 for the current crop 


Vancouver, 


year, are as follows: 


Cents per 





Grade Bushel 
| APPT EC PET eee eer eC cer GT 70 
No. 1 Northern (statutory price) 70 
= > Serene eee . 67 
WO. BS WOPEROI. ccc cvavecs . 64 
No. 1 Amber Durum 64 
No. 2 Amber Durum 62 
No. 3 Amber Durum 60 
Wo. 1 Alberta Red Winter. ....cceccvver 64 
No. 3 Alberta Winter. .....cescsscscves 63 
EO. BS AIDGPER. WMO. cc cccsvevscesesce 61 


(Toughs of these under the 


straight grades.) 


grades 3c 


Prices for the rest of the grades will 
be fixed as quickly as possible, together 
with the discounts for the off grades. 
As soon as these are available the usual 
price list cards will be printed and issued 
to all companies. 
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PURITY BAKERIES REPORT 
INCREASE IN NET PROFIT 


Purity Bakeries Corp. reported for the 
28 weeks ended July 12 consolidated net 
profit of $686,571, equal to 89c a share 
on 771,746 shares of common stock. This 
compares with $569,223, or 74c a share, 





for the corresponding period of last year. 
Profit before provision for income taxes 
was $1,038,398 against $766,976, the re- 
port said. 

For the 12 weeks ended July 12, con- 
solidated net profit was $282,933, or 37c a 
share, after tax adjustment applicable 
against first quarter earnings compared 
with $280,512, also equal to 37¢c a common 
share, for the similar 1940 period. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEASE WAREHOUSE 

New York, N. Y.—Francis H. Leggett 
& Co., New York wholesale grocers, have 
leased a nine-story building at 27th to 
28th Streets to warehouse the “Premier” 
line of food products. This is the sev- 
enth Terminal Warehouse Building leased 
by the company and adds about 50,000 
sq ft of floor space. 
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W. LEE O’DANIEL ARRIVES IN SENATE 
* * ** * 


Addresses August Body as a 


HILE wrestling with some of 
\ \ the gravest problems ever to face 

this nation, the United States 
Senate last week received into its august 
midst one of the strangest political per- 
sonalities America has yet known. He 
is W. Lee O’Daniel, former flour sales- 
man, who rose to political power in Texas 
on the slogan: “Please Pass the Biscuits, 
Pappy !” 

The second day the Texan was in at- 
tendance he rose to deliver an important 
speech in his “natural terms as a Texas 
business man.” 

He referred to the recent campaign in 
which he, then governor of Texas, won 
over a field of 24 by a narrow plurality 
of 1,311. “After my opponents had ex- 
hausted their vocabulary in calling me 
names, . . . the cry of horror went up 
over the state for fear that Texas would 
send to the United States Senate a hill- 
billy musician, a radio crooner, or a 
flour salesman, who might perchance low- 
er the dignity of this great deliberative 
body.” 

Senator O’Daniel’s initial speech on the 
floor of the Senate called for a revision 
of proposed legislation to extend the term 
of army service. He advocated a sub- 
stantial offered _ selectees 
chose to remain in the service after their 
12-month period was up. This, he said, 
was “not only the honorable thing to 
do, but the business thing.” 

The bill extending the service term to 
two and one half years was passed, but 
not before the Senate had attached a 
rider calling for a $10 a month increase 
in pay for the added months. 


bonus who 


“Texas Businessman” 











“Pappy” Goes to Washington 


The new senator took the oath of office 
and formally assumed his seat on Aug. 4. 
He was assigned to service on the com- 
mittees on commerce, claims, District of 
Columbia and irrigation and reclamation. 

When the vacancy in the Senate oc- 
curred this year, Governor O’Daniel ap- 
pointed 87-year-old Andrew 
Houston, son of Texas’ greatest hero. 


Jackson 


Senator Houston died after serving but 
24 days. Governor O’Daniel then entered 
the senatorial race and won after a short 
campaign appealing to the 
people. 


common 





GLF CONSIDERS DECENTRALIZATION 
AS LABOR REMEDY 


—_—_>——- 
Continuing Strike at Big Co-operative Feed Plant in Buffalo Causes 
Question of Labor Policies to Be Discussed at Series 
of Patrons’ Meetings 


Burrato, N. Y.—The strike by em- 
ployees in the big Grange League Feder- 
ation feed plant in this city has drawn 
the fire of some of the units of the or- 
ganization in the country districts who 
are debating this question: 

“Shall farmers permit, union leaders, 
under the guise of collective bargaining, 
to seize contrgl of the manufacturing 
facilities, transportation facilities and 
terminal market facilities which are ab- 
solutely necessary to the movement of 
vital food supplies to and from the 
farm?” 

The GLF directors at a special meet- 
ing recently in Ithaca, N. Y., headquar- 
ters, adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas in recent years work stop- 
pages have repeatedly interrupted the 
flow of feedstuffs to GLF patrons: 

“And whereas such interruptions can- 
not be permitted because they jeopardize 
the production of fresh eggs and milk, 
which are vital food necessities of the 
consuming public: 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this 
board submit to the annual community 
patrons’ meeting for a record vote the 
following question: 

“Shall this co-operative proceed to de- 
velop enough local feed mixing plants to 


provide for the entire feed requirements 
of its patrons; these plants to be so lo- 
cated that, if necessary, they can _ be 
operated by the patrons themselves?” 

The minimum rate paid to employees 
of the Buffalo plant during the past year 
has been 6742c per hour for an 8-hour 
day. The increased rate proposed is 75c 
per hour. The co-operative does not so 
seriously object to the rate per hour but 
it does object to permitting the union to 
select the plant personnel. 

About 700 community patrons’ meet- 
ings are planned for all over the state. 
The first ones indicate a strong trend to 
eventually abandoning the Buffalo plant 
and to establishing smaller mixing plants 
and warehouses all over the state, to be 
so located and so organized that in case 
of emergency any one of them can be 
manned and operated by the patrons 
themselves. 

At a meeting in Forestville July 31, 
those present voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of resisting the strikers’ demands. 
The same action also was taken at a 
meeting in Dansville, Aug. 6, and other 
groups, it is reported, are with but very 
few dissenting votes, in favor of decen- 
tralizing operations, if necessary, rather 
than permitting union domination. 
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ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
with— 

BETTER TASTE 

BETTER EATING QUALITY 


is bound to develop more bread business. 
Put this plus value in your loaf 


by using 





ENERJO 
FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT Lert IN 





WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S.A. 
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~,, FLOUR 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 






AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
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, 
| STANARD-TILTON MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS ALTON DALLAS 
QUALITY FLOURS 
KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 
AND SOFT WINTERS 
For Every Baking Purpose 


5000 Bbls. Daily Capacity 
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NUTRITIONAL EDUCATION 
DISCUSSED AT CORNELL 


New York, N. Y.—Plans for public 
education in nutrition as part of the 
“food for defense” program were dis- 
cussed by home economists, educators, 
public health workers, doctors and nurses 
who attended the third New York State 
Nutrition Conference at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, July 10-12. 

A scheme to market single unit bas- 
kets with complete inexpensive meals 
containing essential vitamins and minerals 
so that shoppers would be assured that 
their purchases contained the proper nu- 
tritional elements, was outlined by Dr. 
Helen S. Mitchell, director of nutrition, 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Health, 
Welfare and Related Defense Activities. 

Dr. Mitchell stated that the plan is 
being carefully considered, and after 
further investigation by government rep- 
resentatives and larger distributors will 
be tested in a sample city, probably 
Washington, if accepted. 

Self-imposed controls in the present 
situation were urged by Flora Rose, 
professor of home economics at Cornell, 
who chided the assembled experts for 
not putting into practice their own 
knowledge of good nutrition. 

“Our 
through enrichment, are already coming 
under voluntary control. Other foods 
will follow. Education alone is not going 
to set up the program we need fast 
enough,” she stated. 


bread and flour, for instance, 


The need of instructing the general 
public was also stressed by Flora Thurs- 
ton, of the home economics department 
at Cornell. She advised the experts to 
present the facts of the national nutri- 
tional situation before specifically in- 
She recom- 
mended regional meetings next fall in 
addition to the state conference, inclu- 
sion of nutritional material in all state 


structing on nutrition itself. 


programs, and proposed an educational 
conference in the fall to study methods of 
presenting the subject to the public. 

Planting of 50,000,000 additional acres 
of protective foods was advocated by 
Paul Y. Cornell, co-ordinator of the 
milling and baking industries and mem- 
ber of the committee on food habits. 
He stated that “we are facing shortages,” 
and added that with huge supplies avail- 
able after the war we could “influence 
the peace and insure the kind of settle- 
ment that we all want.” 

A program for health education which 
has operated for three years in Hart- 
ford, Conn., with 21 agencies co-operat- 
ing, was outlined by Mrs. Beatrice H. 
Kneeland, nutrition director of the Con- 
necticut Dairy and Food Council. 

Dr. Elizabeth Gardiner, of the New 
York State Department of Health, and 
chairman of the State Nutrition Com- 
mittee, closed the conference with a 
summary of the meeting. 
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SHORT GRAIN SUPPLIES 
INDICATED IN ITALY 

Recent increases in grain prices in 
Italy and premiums paid for early deliv- 
ery are interpreted by the 
press. To some observers, they are an 
indication of short grain supplies. This 
view is borne out, it is said, by the re- 
cent authorization granted in May by 
the Ministry of Agriculture for adding 
as much as 25% of boiled potatoes to 
bread flour. 


variously 
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EXTRA HOUR 


: OF DOUGH STABILITY 


om, Wisdom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 
HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


——! 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Oriental Wheat Prospects 
Continue to Indicate 
Inereased Production 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The larger esti- 
mate of the 1941 wheat crop of China, 
reported by the American consulate gen- 
eral at Shanghai, makes for an increase 
in the combined production of China, 
Manchuria, and Japan, although a re- 
duction in the Japanese wheat crop is 
expected this year. Some shortage of 
wheat and flour supplies appears likely, 
however, in all the countries this season, 
because of the scarcity of shipping fa- 
cilities, the high prices prevailing in the 
North American countries, and the strict 
contro! of the Japanese authorities over 
deliveries and trade in wheat and wheat 
flour, according to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 


CHINA 


The 1941 wheat crop of China is esti- 
mated at 720,000,000 bus by the Ameri- 
can consulate general at Shanghai, com- 
pared with 700,000,000 bus reported for 
1940. Recent information received by 
the consulate indicated that a poor har- 
vest in north China was offset by in- 
creased production in central China, and 
no change in the total was considered 
necessary. 

Despite the larger estimate of the Chi- 
nese crop this year, doubt was expressed 
concerning an increase in the amount of 
wheat that would be available to Chinese 
mills in Shanghai, which have been oper- 
ating at only about 15% of normal, for 
the manufacture of flour for consump- 
tion in that city. Any additional sup- 
plies of wheat seemed more likely to go 
to Japanese-owned mills for the use of 
their nationals. Flour stocks in Shanghai 
continued to be large during the month 
ended July 17; estimated at about 1,800,- 
000 bags, they were considered sufficient 
for consumption during several months. 

While Shanghai and other parts of 
China offered a good market for foreign 
flour, it was believed that not more than 
a fraction of the imports reported dur- 
ing July-June, 1940-41, would be taken 
in 1941-42. A decrease in imports from 
Australia, expected to result from the 
great scarcity of ships, appeared un- 
likely to be made up by increased im- 
ports from the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The fixed low price of domestic flour 
for consumption in Shanghai was sus- 
pended on July 2. Because of increased 
tice prices, various rumors afloat, fur- 
ther depreciation of the yuan, and re- 
vived outport demand, the flour market 
became speculatively active thereafter. 

The daily turnover jumped from an 
average of 2,500 to 7,500 bbls, and local 
Wholesale flour prices on July 17 were 
higher than those prevailing a month 
earlier. Canadian was quoted at $7.04 
bbl and Australian at $7.20. The latest 
cif. quotations were reported as fol- 
lows: American export straight $7.10 
bbl, Canadian clears $6.60, and Canadian 
patent $6.90. 

Imports of wheat into China during 
May totaled 753,000 bus as against only 
229,000 in the corresponding month of 
1940, Slightly more than 500,000 bbls of 
flour were imported compared with 448,- 
000 bbls in May, 1940. 

During July-May about 4,169,000 bus 





of wheat were imported in 1940-41 and 
5,272,000 bbls of flour as against 7,842,- 
000 bus and 2,748,000 bbls, respectively, 
in 1939-40. The United States supplied 
the bulk of the wheat and flour imported 
in May, but Australia was the chief 
country of origin during the season as a 
whole. 


MANCHURIA 


The generally favorable weather ex- 
perienced in Manchuria through May of 
this season, combined with a small ad- 
vance bonus to farmers to encourage 
wheat seeding, is expected to result in 
a larger wheat acreage this year than 
last. Furthermore, the stricter surveil- 
lance of farmers instituted under the 
new crop and price control system now 
in force is also expected to result in in- 
creased deliveries by the farmers. 

To what extent these measures will 
improve the acute flour shortage situa- 
tion in Manchuria is unknown. Imports 
were on a reduced scale during 1940-41 
and domestic flour production was esti- 
mated at a maximum of 4,949,000 bbls, 
which though larger than the total of 
only 3,993,000 bbls produced in 1939-40, 
fell short of domestic needs, that in nor- 
mal years average around 8,000,000 bbls. 


JAPAN 


Following a series of storms during 
June, the 1941 grain crops of Japan are 
expected to be smaller than the official 
forecasts based on conditions of June 1. 
Complete figures are not yet available, 
but excluding the Prefecture of Hok- 
kaido, a decrease of about 11% is indi- 
cated for wheat from an acreage about 
2% smaller than that of 1940. 

Including a reported purchase from 
Canada of about 2,333,000 bus, wheat im- 
ports into Japan during 1941 are believed 
to have totaled about 6,000,000 bus, al- 
though no official trade returns have 
been published. Aimost haif of the totai 
consisted of Australian wheat and about 
16% was from the United States. Flour 
takings were comparatively small. Quo- 
tations of foreign wheat from the month 
ended July 15 were not available, but no 
changes were reported in the fixed official 
prices for domestic wheat and flour. 
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Corn Starch Production Up 


Increased production of corn starch 
for domestic use reflected the decline in 
imports of all types of starch, chiefly 
tapioca, which comes principally from 
the Netherlands Indies, where a shortage 
of shipping space during the latter part 
of the year caused a curtailment in ship- 
ments to the United States, according to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 





Attempts were made to replace a 
portion of this trade by shipments from 
Brazil; but although imports from that 
country were more than eight times as 
heavy as they were during 1939, they 
totaled only 2,800,000 lbs out of a total 
of 334,000,000 Ibs entering the country 
during the year. However, efforts are 
being made to improve the Brazilian 
product and to increase exports to the 
United States. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


-Is- 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS — 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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~ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © - 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RSE FLOU R” 
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Lucky “13” 


@ “The World's Greatest 
Disheliever in Superstition” 
That Friday the thirteenth that every- 
one was so cautious about recently held 
no anxiety for Bert A. Boyd, who was 
elected president of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade on June 13, 1903 (add 
those last numbers). 
Mr. the 
greatest disbeliever in superstition and 
built his life around the 


Boyd claims to be world’s 
he has almost 
number 13. 

Many years ago when he began work, 
at the age of 13, for the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., he 
No. 13. 

He started to work for the Indianap- 
olis Board of ‘Trade in ’85—8 plus 5, 


was assigned badge 


you know, equals 13. He served on the 
Board of Trade and as treasurer of the 
Grain Association for 26 years—twice 
13. 

But it’s not only in business that he 
defies superstition. His apartment num- 
number, his 


mail box 


number, his laundry mark 


ber, his phone 
13's. 


And he always asks for berth 13 on 


all are 


a Pullman when traveling because, he 
says, he sleeps better in that one. 
THE PROFIT MOTIVE 

The latest of 

pamphlets on Post-War questions pub- 


the valuable sixpenny 


lished by the Individualist Bookshop is 
a masterly analysis of “The Profit Mo- 
tive” by He finds, to 
his astonishment and dismay, that the 


Sir Ernest Benn. 


political fashion at the moment is to de- 
precate profit. The word, in fact, has 
come to have a nasty, sinister, undesir- 
able meaning. Yet “profit” is not used 
in the Bible except in the sense of some- 
thing and to be 
striven after. 

Sir Ernest 
conclusively that the so-called profit sys- 


altogether worthy 


Benn proceeds to prove 


tem is indispensable to all-round prog- 
ress and prosperity. He is amazed that 
in all the abuse of profit there is a uni- 
versal absence of any mention of loss. 
Yet every person engaged in business or 
trade knows that profit and loss are in- 
separable. The trouble with politicians 
is that there is no Profit and Loss Ac- 
the Council 


houses, nationalized railways, State ship- 


count in public ledgers. 

ping and the like have always produced 

loss, but operations in the freer market 
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arjthmetic and 
ecause it had 















“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “when Young Bill Fetchit come back 
from business college he was just bustirg open with 


t an ey led. I allow maybe he was right about 
in the You'd a laughed to see him take toll, 
yeasing the wheat into the dish so 


‘packed her solid. Of course, anybody knows 


ou’ 
: pee shake wheat into a tester ladylike and 
sy. Bill’s learning now, but he'd a dang 


said the mill was going to the dawgs 
no accounts. I give him his rope but 


the grains 


d ought to dip atoll dishintothe sack hard, 


lost the mill if I hadn’t been around.” 








outside politics produce either profit or 
loss, and society is kept together by the 
fact that, with the need for profit and 
the risk of bankruptcy through loss al- 
ways in mind, the balance has resulted 
on the whole in profit. Even that, as so 
far ascertained, is a small one, 2 or 3 
per cent, on all the capital employed. 
Sir Ernest Benn’s summing up of the 
position gives a clue to the penetrative 
insight, reinforced by simplicity of state- 
ment, with which he approaches eco- 
nomic questions: 

“The abolition of profit will bring 
about a universal state of loss. In the 
process it will first of all abolish all 
economy, efficiency and expedition; it 
will place the consumer in slavery; it 
will stop up the source of new capital 
and dispel all hope of progress. The 
very best that can happen, if the anti- 
profit policy is pursued, is that we shall 
go on sharing the profits of the past un- 
til, they being exhausted, there is noth- 
ing more to share.”—The Miller, Lon- 
don, Eng. ; 


LIGHT FOR THE OVEN 


For some time past the electric light 
has been successfully applied to the 
lighting of a baker’s oven in London, 
the first instance, it is believed, of any 
such application of electricity, and meet- 
ing most conveniently the peculiar diffi- 
culty which has always been experienced 
by bakers, namely, to get a light into 
their dark ovens, so as to enable them 
to observe the progress of baking. The 
arrangement in question consists in plac- 
ing two incandescent lamps, driven by a 
Victoria Brush machine, inside the oven, 


where the temperature ranges from 400° 
to 600° F., and the oven door contains 
a sheet of plate glass through which 
the whole of the oven is distinctly visible. 
—From Tue NorrniwesTtern MILver of 
May 15, 1885. 


Evasion ..... 

The only advertising copywriter who 
has thus far escaped the long arm of the 
FTC is the author of resort folders de- 
scribing the volume and variety of the 
fishing.—A dvertising Age. 


“LOVELY WHITE FLOUR” 
> writes a Dublin 
orange and 
banana street traders now crying: ‘Love- 
ly white flour, only 7d a Ib”! At first, 
this caused quite a small crowd of spec- 
tators, particularly as one enterprising 
vendor had a sample of white soda- 
bread exhibited, and sales were fairly 
good. Judging by the number of offers 
of white flour, always at very high 
prices, those who did get large quanti- 
ties across the Border are not finding it 
so easy now to make a sale.”—Milling, 
Liverpool. 


“A sign of the times,’ 


friend, “is the one-time 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 

After many years the Associated Press 
has recognized the importance of Minne- 
apolis as the leading primary wheat mar- 
ket of this country, and has begun tele- 
graphing the market quotations daily.— 
From Tue Norrnwesrern Miter of 
June 19, 1885. 
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Pioneer Mills 


@ Grist Mills Operated in 
Early Iowa on Small Streams 


In a revealing statement of the im- 
portance of the use of water power from 
Iowa rivers to the industrial beginnings 
of the state, the newly-published bvok, 
“Towa—the Rivers of Her Valleys,” re- 
ports that from the very first settlement 
of the Black Hawk Purchase in the 
1830s, grist mills were operated on sey- 
eral streams in eastern Iowa. 

“By 1870, the federal census enuner- 
ated 502 flour and grist mills and 545 saw- 
mills,” the book says. “Ten years |::ter 
the census taker counted 713 flour and 
grist mills, with 2,121 run of stones, 
These latter were operated by more than 
1,000 water wheels which were supyle- 
mented by 287 steam engines. The capi- 
tal invested in these mills amounted to 
almost $8,000,000 and the value of the 
milling products totaled more than %19,- 
000,000.” 

“INTO A THOUSAND PIECES” 

Writing of the mills on the Wapsipini- 
con River at Anamosa, Iowa, a Dubuque 
(Iowa) Times reporter said under date 
of Dec. 11, 1858, “A new and excellent 
flouring mill owned by Metcalf, Graham 
& Co. has three run of stones. ‘lhey 
are of the ‘burr’ order, and one of them 
burst into a thousand pieces last night 
while under motion, sending the frag- 
ments in all directions, 
passing through the building into the 
river.” 


some of them 


In an old song the following phrase 
occurs: 
“Dust unto dust, what must be, must, 
If you can’t get crumb, 
You'd best eat crust.” 
A FLAX FIELD 
It stops a passer in his tracks 
To behold a field of flax— 
Beyond imaginative powers 
This azure carpeting of flowers, 
Which must be spread before the 
view 
Else none would dare aver it true 
How emulative blooms outvie 


The color of the summer sky. 


EtHeL RomiG FUuLL?. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
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THE ECONOMIC DUST BOWL 


HEN these world wars shall have come, in mili- 

tary sense, to an end, and nations and people 
turn to the almost equally heart and back breaking 
task of salvaging social and economic order, this coun- 
try, under whatever system of government and econ- 
omy may emerge from the present vast confusion, is 
certain to be brought face to face with wholly new 
problems of adjustment and balance. 

For the past score years, more particularly through 
the decade of the new deal’s efforts to make America 
over, the visible social and economic warfare has been 
between rich and poor, labor and capital, privately 
and publicly owned property, agriculture and indus- 
try, liberals and conservatives, leftists and rightists. 
But while these differences have been growing and 
their effects emphasized and hastened by new ideas in 
government, another less apparent source of economic 
disunity has been developing which threatens to share, 
perhaps to exceed, in importance those now before our 
eyes. 

On another page is printed a map, for which we are 
indebted to the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., graphically showing the changes in population of 
the United States in the 1930-40 decade. The map 
obviously requires to be read with tolerance for the 
large areas shown with the most pronounced increases 
in population in terms of percentage, because of their 
being thinly settled regions. No such tolerance is 
required, however, for the vast area between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the continental divide, constituting 
many hundreds of thousands of square miles of the 
nation’s richest agricultural country, scores of impor- 
tant cities and thousands of towns and hamlets in 
which the population has barely held its own or mate- 
rially declined in the decade since collapse of the boom 
of the late twenties. Here plain for all to see is a veri- 
table economic “dust bowl,” suffering in the first 
instance from the over-emphasized “Okie” migration 
but now suffering in much greater degree from cen- 
tralization on the two coasts and in favored regions 
between of the vast industries being created both by 
normal expansion and speeded up defense production. 

The beginning of the economic decline of this great 
interior of America probably dates from the opening 
of the Panama Canal, which rerouted so substantial a 
part of the country’s normal commerce with accom- 
panying changes in channels of distribution. There 
was, to be sure, a certain break in the march of events 
in the period just before and the years following 
World War I when agricultural production experi- 
enced a very real golden age. But with the passing 
of this period and the resumption of decline in agri- 
cultural exports, the inexorable march was resumed. 
During the period covered by the graph the whole cen- 
tral plains region experienced an almost continuous 
decline in population as the result of reduced agricul- 
tural and industrial income; and it is quite obvious 
that, save for the war industries now being syntheti- 
cally, if quite sensibly, located in the region, the popu- 
lation drain, particularly of skilled and semi-skilled 
labor, would now be proceeding at an even greater rate 
than through the 30’s. 

There are, of course, numerous causes other than 
transportation for these economic misfortunes of the 
Middle West. The creation by government of vast new 
Sources of cheap power in trans-divide territory and in 
the South, toward the enormous cost of which the Mid- 
dle West has been compelled to pay its part, has been 
4 substantial contribution to the undoing of the Mis- 
‘issippi area. Another and exceedingly important fac- 
tor has been the establishment of branch plant produc- 
tion by great corporations, units with skeleton manage- 
ments the activities of which are turned on and off 
‘ccording to need, like water at a tap. 

oo distributing chains also have done their 
dle _ to make an economic hinterland of the Mid- 
Re ov both through putting thousands of formerly 
cali xd wholesale establishments out of business and 
oak z* € main streets of every town and village and 

¢ main shopping thoroughfares of Minneapo- 
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lis, Kansas City and Dallas, into avenues of red fronts, 
not only contributing nothing to local communities and 
surrounding territories but taking away a heavy toll 
of profit. Even the most casual survey of any of the 
cities mentioned and scores besides in the whole valley 
and high plains region westward from St. Louis and 
Chicago would show a heart-breaking minority of 
locally owned and conducted production and distribu- 
tion establishments. 

Now,-as if to close the economic pinchers around this 
vast and still potentially rich Middle West, we face 
the threat of the St. Lawrence Seaway, a project which 
can only serve to move the Atlantic seaboard, with its 
already overwhelming industrial advantages, to the 
edge of, but by no means to the service of, this indus- 
trial dust bowl. No one can forecast the extent of the 
production and distribution chaos which might so easily 
flow from this sheer blind adventure in making Amer- 
ica over. At best it would be a wild guess; at worst 
an ultimate misfortune. 

Although ours is a near view of this economic decline 
of the Middle West, as its dependence upon the fad- 
ing fortunes of agriculture becomes more and more 
evident, the simple facts are sufficiently clear to all. 
So, too, is the inevitable end unless this entire middle 
quarter of the country, measured by population and 
wealth, asserts itself as an articulate and exceedingly 
powerful factor in directing the course of this busi- 
ness of making the country over. 

Power and authority once seized by government 
never are released. For the past nine years and with 
ever increasing rapidity the government is taking over 
control of every commercial activity. And as this proc- 
ess goes forward we are able to note the ever increas- 
ing power of pressure groups. Uniformly they get 
what they go after, because that is at the heart of all 
politics, a part of the penalty we pay for possession 
of freedom under democratic form of government. 

And, these things being true, it is our judgment that 
the sooner the thirty-five or more million people living 
in this unhappy valley and plains region organize 
themselves into the same sort of articulate and force- 
ful group that now works so successfully in the inter- 
ests of agriculture and labor, and the cotton South, 
the sooner will the economic rehabilitation of this 
region be effected. Continuation of present trends, 
even with the transient interruption afforded by 
defense production, will mean even greater economic 
misfortune for this section. Indeed, the backwash of 
ultimate liquidation of war industries may serve to 
speed the process. 

We suggest another look at the map on page 11. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OUR DAILY GRUB 


NCLUDED in last week’s grist of news, most of it 

appearing in our very own paper, were the follow- 
ing: 

The USDA announced a series of conferences, begin- 
ning at Grand Island, Nebraska, for working out a 
program for setting up, in sections serviced by the 
REA; community facilities for processing foods, in 
cooperation with Extension Service workers and FSA 
supervisors. Included in the program are “mills” to be 
installed in rural school houses for the grinding of 
cereals for home consumption. It is estimated that 
10,000 schools are located on the REA power lines 
awaiting equipment for the processing of whole wheat 


flour and other nutritious foods. We assume that the 
OFORG’SAKES will cooperate. 

From Atlanta, Georgia—this, too, is from our own 
nutritious news columns—we learn that, through enter- 
prise and recourse to the inexhaustible government 
sock, the Farm Security Administration has purchased, 
or is dead set on purchasing, ten thousand hand mills 
for grinding grain into natural flour and meal so 
people in Georgia will get out of the habit of using 
nassy old store-bought flour. They also will be taught 
how to grind peanuts into butter and feed for chicks. 

For goodness sake turn the page—to where our own 
associate, Mr. Michener, tells about the new competi- 
tion being met head on by enriched flour. This, he 
says, is a nectar made from fresh alfalfa, tumips, 
watercress, okra, bananas, pawpaws and so on. It is 
filled to the beaker’s top with vitamins, but if its paw- 
paw content runs anywhere near the amount used by 
a White River moonshiner we once met to make his 
mountain dew look like whiskey, we warn the nutri- 
tionists off it. We tried out the nutrient values of 
that mixture down on a gravel bar, and either the cir- 
cumstance that it was insufficiently aged, being still 
warm from the still, or the pawpaw coloring content 
made us feel terrible. 

Moving along to the next picture—again in our own 
Palladium of Truth—we read where the great Paul 
de Kruif, talking about superflour, says that “this new 
machine-science transformed bread that had once been 
dark and coarse and strong to bread that was pure 
and white and dainty—so that one slice of the whole 
wheat bread of our forefathers was worth five slices 
of the bread most of us eat today.” We recall hearing 
Dr. de Kruif say, when the bread enrichment program 
was being put together, that he regarded it as one of 
the great days of his life. Oh, well. 

Next we come upon Old Doctor Brady, bearing 
down from long custom upon emasculated bread, with 
a sideswipe at what he sarcastically refers to as 
“dashes of synthetic thiamin” being added to take up 
the slack of what it has been robbed of in milling. 
The “Dr.” likes his bread rugged, a stern and rock- 
bound nutritional coast with no scientific la de da’s 
whatever. How we do love these plain, old shoe col- 
umnists, homely boys who some way convey the idea 
of having their galluses down and their shoes off 
warming their feet in the oven of the good old Charter 
Oak cook stove while they write their plain advice to 
plain people. 

* * * 

And then here by way of relief comes another quo- 
tation from Mr, Michener, this time quoting an even 
more celebrated health column writer, Dr. Logan Clen- 
dening, who tells about a doctor friend of his having 
a patient who was suffering from over-vitaminization 
and was so full of pep nobody could stand to be 
around her and the doctor had the devil’s own time 
finding enough non-vitamin foods to lower her content, 
so that he finally had to resort to a diet of salt, egg 
white and sugar. 

We could appreciate that, for Dr. Clendening 
chances to be a most amusing neighbor of ours and for 
months we have enjoyed a sort of self-assigned side 
task persuading him not to go blasting away at our pet 
scheme of enriching flour because of his firm belief, 
supported by clinical records, that most people get 
enough protective vitamins in ordinary course without 
being stuffed with special doses in their day by day 
grub. 

It seems fitting, if our readers will bear with us a 
moment longer, to close this symposium by quoting 
briefly from the script of one of the “Listen America” 
radio series. It is where Ed Wynn asked Dr. Louise 
Stanley, of the Bureau of Home Economics, about put- 
ting soda into vegetables while cooking them. Dr. 
Stanley replied that it should by no means be done 
but that vegetables should be cooked with the cover 
on only until well heated through and the cover then 
should be taken off and the steam permitted to escape. 

“That,” says Mr. Wynn, “certainly seems like the 
humane thing to do.” Thus we learn we must be kind 
to vegetables if we would have them be kind to us. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 






















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 



















ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


& 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


















FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “ii: 













“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 

















THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 



















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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As Monuments to Pioneer Farmers 
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Old Millstones Are Valued Relics of Early Settlements 
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HREE old millstones, monuments 

to the early history of Manitoba 

and Red River Settlement days, lie 
weather-worn and virtually forgotten. 
The mills have disappeared and the orig- 
inal sites remain known to only a few 
old-timers. 

Residents of the Old Folks’ Home at 
Middlechurch, a few miles north of Win- 
nipeg, Man., on the banks of the Red 
River, are among the small number that 
know of the existence of one of these. 
The other pair is located in the grounds 
of F. H. Telfer, Harcourt, St. James, 
and measure about four feet in diameter. 

The St. James pair is from a water- 
mill constructed by Cuthbert Grant, 
known in early Red River days as “War- 
den of the Plains.” He built the mill 
on the banks of Sturgeon Creek between 
Portage Avenue and the Assiniboine 
River. The millstones were obtained 
from Scotland and brought from Hud- 
son Bay by the water route. 

The one at Middlechurch is the “neth- 
er,” or lower, millstone of the pair from 
the old mill which was owned and op- 


erated by the late Hugh Pritchard, uncle”: 


of Archbishop S. P. Matheson. 

Mr. Pritchard sent to Scotland for 
machinery when he first planned the mill, 
but it failed to arrive, so he ground the 
wheat of his neighbors between the mill- 
stones, of which only the one remains. 
Whether the stones were brought from 
Scotland is not known by present resi- 
dents of the home. 

While there is nothing to mark the site 
where the old mill stood, the site is well 
known to D. MacLean, superintendent of 
the Old Folks’ Home, and was on the 
banks of the Red River, on the present 
grounds of the home. 

For many years the old millstone was 
located southeast of the buildings, but 
was damaged slightly when the wheel of 
Follow- 
ing this accident, Mr. MacLean had it 
moved to the northwest corner of the 
buildings and about 300 yards from the 
site of the old mill. 

In eastern Canada and the United 
States various groups and _ individuals 
have gone a long way toward preserving 
and recording these historic monuments. 
Many of these stones are now in mu- 
seums, while others are preserved on or 
near the sites of the mills. 

Monuments, marking periods of his- 
tory, are frequently lost in the rapid 
progress of building a young country. 
This is true of western Canada. 

Early forts on the banks of the Red 
and Assiniboine rivers have disappeared, 
as have those in various parts of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. Other land- 
marks and records of historic events no 
longer exist. 

Only a few years ago the value of 


a heavy tractor passed over it. 





Weatherworn and almost forgotten, these old millstones ground many 


bushels of grain in Red River Settlement days. 


The one in the top picture 


was used in a mill which stood on the banks of the Red River, near the present 
site of the Old Folks’ home at Middlechurch, a few miles north of Winnipeg, 


Man. 
system from Scotland. 


The other was brought in to Winnipeg, through the Hudson Bay and river 
The mill was located just west of where Winnipeg 


now stands, on the banks of Sturgeon creek near its junction with the Assini- 


boine river, 





recording and marking the site from 
which the first export shipment of west- 
ern wheat was made was recognized. A 
monolith fitted with a plaque was un- 
veiled at the spot to record the event. 


Unfortunately, vandals made off with 
the plaque. However, a new plaque was 
donated through subscription by the 
grain trade and placed in the Manitoba 
legislative buildings. 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


; CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—Board of Trade Bldg., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











Caught in the Act! 


@ Dietitians Ignore 
Wheat Breads for 
Rolls 


Whole 
White 


When an eastern university was cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary re- 
cently, the home economics department 
entertained a large group of dietitians at 
dinner. The menu, of course, had to be 
above reproach. 

The baker was encouraged to make 
some very fine whole wheat breads to 
The dieti- 


tians might have been rather amazed at 


serve as well as white rolls. 


themselves if they had noticed that the 
white rolls had done the disappearing 
act but not one piece of whole wheat 
bread had been eaten. 

Two conclusions might be drawn. 
Dietitians who have long extolled the 
praises of whole wheat don’t practice 
what they preach or else they have be- 
come smart enough to act on the theory 
that 98% of the people choose what they 
like first and are concerned about nutri- 
tional requirements next. 

Miss Pauline Girard, field representa- 
tive of the Wheat Flour Institute, who 
reported the incident, tells of the ex- 
cellent co-operation of most of the dieti- 
tians whom she has visited. They are 
glad to receive the informative material 
on the use of flour and want to verify 
the knowledge they have accumulated on 
the enrichment program. One dietitian 
in a state institution whom Miss Girard 
visited has the responsibility of feeding 
3,000 people daily. Contacting leaders 
such as these is spreading influence in 
job lots when it would be impossible to 
reach the same number of individual 


consumers. 
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Road to Ruin 


@ Feuding Millers Outdo 
Each Other Till They 
Do Themselves Out 





Among the many interesting stories 
told by William Widlake, 79-year-old 
miller operating one of the few remain- 
ing water mills in Wisconsin at Green 
Lake, is this one, the moral of which has 
a modern application in this day of 
competition: 

Once long ago there were two millers 
on Puckyan Creek. 
ters names, let us call one Mr. Smith, 


To give the charac- 


and the other, whose mill was above his 
on the creek, Mr. Jones. 

Millers Smith and Jones were serious 
business rivals, each trying to outdo the 
other. One thing led to another and 
that led to Mr. Jones putting in a dam 
to stop the flow of water and keep the 
Smith mill from operating. Not to be 
outdone, Mr. Smith waited till Sunday 
when he figured Jones wouldn't be look- 
ing. With a few well placed sticks of 
dynamite he demolished the dam. 

The minister of the near-by church 
had to dismiss services so his parishion- 
ers could go out and try to save Mr. 
Smith’s mill which was being threatened 
by the sudden surge of the Puckyan 
after the dam gave. way. With prayer 
and sandbags the men were finally able 
to save the mill. 

The feud didn’t stop there, however. 
And in time Mr. Jones ended up broke 
in the poorhouse, and Mr. Smith was in 
little better shape. 
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“ZESTO FLOUR” 


Is not mere white flour enriched with 
synthetic vitamins but a specially 
milled flour, very much richer in 
nutrients than plain flour, which pro- 
duces a rich creamy loaf with the 
full wheat flavor. 


The National Nutritional Con- 
ference prefers “the milling of 
grains so as to retain their full, 
natural nutrition values.” 


“Zesto Flour” hits this preference 
right square in the bullseye. 


Turn a postage stamp into a profit 
by asking for particulars 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 





¥& INDICATE 
SOURCES OF 

* | SUPPLY FROM 2 

COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














A cME~Evwans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s . 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 














FEE DSTUFES Pwisies ret 


ENQUIRE SPECIAL RATE 


TO NORTHWESTERN MILLER Subscribers 
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Sliced Bread, Fancy Wrappers 
Forbidden to Canadian Bakers 


The War-Time Prices 


‘Toronto, Ont. 
and ‘Trade Board, Ottawa, has issued a 
regulation whereby Canadian bakers are 
forbidden to sell sliced loaves, make spe- 
cial bread deliveries or use multi-colored 
or double wrappers. This new order went 
into effect on Aug. 11. 

In the board’s opinion the removal of 
the wheat processing tax recently an- 
nounced and these new economies in 
manufacture and delivery should render 
any the retail 
price of bread. It is felt also that these 
will 


power and labor which can be used more 


unnecessary increase in 


new measures conserve materials, 
effectively in the national defense pro- 
gram. However, the foregoing measures 
were taken more for the relief of the 
baking trade than with any other pur- 
pose in view. 

Apparently, bakers had clearly shown 
the government that it was no longer 
possible to hold prices at present levels 
under existing conditions. Bakers will be 
permitted to use up current supplies of 
multi-colored single wrappers, but after 
that wrappers must be printed in not 
more than one color on a single colored 
paper. 

v ¥ 
Bakers Can't See Much Saving 

Vancouver, B, C.—Baking companies 
here intend to comply fully with the 
new order of the War Time Prices and 
Trade Board. On Monday they discon- 
nected slicers and are now selling their 
product whole, in one-colored 
wrappings, but they declare themselves 


single 


at a loss to see how any saving will be 
effected. A leading baker said that as far 
as slicing is concerned it is merely the 
matter of an extra machine to run the 
loaves through like an extra attachment 
on a sewing machine. And there is sur- 
prisingly small difference between the 
one-color and the multi-color wrapping 
paper as far as the cost is concerned. 
Practically no double wrappers have been 
used in Vancouver although many of the 
bakeries are using multi-colored wrap- 
pings and they will continue to use these 
until their supplies are exhausted. 

Bread occupied the spotlight in the 
local press during the week. One inde- 
pendent and a bakery chain increased 
prices 1c a loaf, but the rise was not gen- 
eral. The Master Bakers Association said 
its prices were unchanged and there was 
no plan for an immediate increase. The 
boost announced by the two firms was 
believed to be a move to bring their 
prices in line with the recent upturn 
listed by the larger bakeries. 

The half-cent advance put into effect a 
fortnight ago was attacked by the House- 
wives League as entirely unnecessary, 
especially following the removal of the 
70c wheat processing tax. Defending the 
increase, bakers pointed out that the cost 
of a barrel of flour, inclusive of the 
processing tax, at the time when the tax 
was first applied, was less than the cost 
of the flour at present, exclusive of the 
tax; further, when the tax first appeared 
there was no increase in prices and bak- 
ers feel there is no justification at this 
time for a decrease. 





ONTARIO NEEDS GRAIN FOR 
WINTER FEEDING PROGRAM 


‘Toronto, Ontr.—The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that the 
province may require 18,000,000 bus of 
western grain to carry farmers over their 
war-time feeding program for the coming 
winter. Bacon and cheese production for 
the United Kingdom makes it imperative 
that sufficient feed become available to 
farmers. Ontario crops according to latest 
government bulletin show improvement 
but even so the supply of grains will not 
be adequate for requirements. 

The Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture has called a meeting at Ottawa for 
the purpose of securing an organized 
movement of grain in which there would 
not be any speculative margin between 
the prices paid by eastern farmers and 
the prices received by western growers. 
This meeting will be attended by pro- 
vincial agricultural department repre- 
sentatives from the five eastern provinces. 

Last winter in an organized movement 
Ontario bought nearly 3,000,000 bus of 
western grain and the farmer buyers 
were assisted by a Dominion-provincial 
freight subsidy. 


200-BBL MILL IN ALBERTA 
BURNS; LIGHTNING BLAMED 


Winnivec, Man.—Fire, believed caused 
by lightning, destroyed the Vermilion 
Flour & Grist Mill, Vermilion, Alta., 
early last week. Capacity was 200 bbls 
and damage was estimated at $60,000. 
The mill was owned by W. R. Wiebe & 
Sons. Art Wiebe, defense man of the 
Chicago Black Hawks, has an interest 
in the business. 
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DOMINION BAKERIES, LTD., 
IN PROCESS OF LIQUIDATION 
Toronto, Ont.— Dominion Bakeries, 
Ltd., is to be liquidated and creditors 
were instructed to register their claims 
with the Premier Trust Co., Toronto, be- 
fore Aug. 6. Operations in the bakeries 
of this chain were discontinued in 1932 
and at a meeting of shareholders in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, it was decided to rent the 
plants where possible and from time to 
time to sell or dispose of them on such 
terms as might be considered expedient. 
Since then properties have been sold at 
prices which were the best obtainable but 
which have been far below their cost to 


the company. Assets as at Aug. 31, 1940, 
consisted almost entirely of fixed items 
carried on the books at a net figure of 
$236,741. On the liabilities side the main 
item was an amount of $215,758 owing 
to Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., on which 
no interest has been charged since Aug- 
ust, 1934. In the days of its activity the 
Dominion Bakeries, Ltd., owned 13 bak- 
eries in Ontario and was under control 
of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
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INITIAL PRICE OF $1 BU ASKED 

Winnirec, Man.—The Dominion gov- 
ernment last week was urged by repre- 
sentatives of the western wheat pools 
to increase the initial price for wheat 
from 70¢ to $1 bu, basis No. 1 northern in 
store at Fort William and/or Vancouver. 
A pool delegation, visiting Ottawa, also 
submitted a brief recommending that 
stocks of wheat represented by the 
carry-over at July 31, 1941, should be 
taken off the market and held as a “na- 
tional emergency war reserve,” that all 


<> 


wheat sales made after Aug. 1, should 
be credited to the 1941-42 crop season, 
and that this crop year be declared an 
emergency year under the terms of the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 
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FARM DELIVERIES 455,700,000 BUS 

WinnireG, Man.—Farmers in western 
Canada _ delivered 455,700,000 bus of 
wheat to country points in the 1940-41 
crop year, according to figures released 
by the statistics branch of the 
of Grain Commissioners. This compares 
with 430,000,000 bus delivered in the pre- 
vious year. 

Visible stocks of Canadian wheat in 


Board 


all positions at the close of the crop | 


year on July 31 totaled 463,838,082 bus, 
compared with only 282,280,000 a year 
ago. 

Oversea clearances of wheat only 
amounted to 173,500,000 bus, as compared 
with 152,700,000 for 1939-40. In each 
case wheat flour exports and United 
States imports are excluded. 





Canada’s War Effort Brings 
Labor and Material Shortage 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian statistical 
records are beginning to show in massive 
form the fruits of all the planning and 
providing for war which have marked 
the last two years, Industries such as 
flour milling, which were in being and 
had surplus capacity under peace-time 
conditions, are now producing at top 
speed while those of a more specifically 
war-like nature have reached a rate of 
output which becomes more impressive 
every day. This country is definitely in 
the production stage. Employment has 
expanded so much in the last few months 
that it may truthfully be said no idle 
men or women of an employable kind 
are to be found in Canada. In many oc- 
cupations shortages of labor are appear- 
ing and will increase. Hereafter, it will 
be necessary to shift workers from non- 
essential occupations into war industries. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the government is not hesitating to 
curtail the operations of trades which 
cater to non-essential civilian needs. War 
has the first call on every form of human 
service. Control of labor, materials and 
supplies is widening steadily. Civilian re- 
quirements are definitely in second place 
and will be curtailed on an increasing 
scale as time passes. 

The foregoing state of affairs is some- 
thing new for Canada. For years this 
country has been notorious for its un- 
marketable surpluses of many important 
things. With the exception of wheat there 
are no surpluses now and scarcity may 
be the next development. 

With regard to the matter of outlets 
for wheat during the new-crop year one 
may be allowed to express a guess that 
these will increase. War has shut off 
former markets, saving Britain, but the 


outlook is for changes. Countries now 
under the blight of German occupation 
may be on their own again a year from 
now. If so, they will want wheat or flour 
or both among the first things to be im- 
ported. Russia is another potential mar- 
ket despite the threat to her Pacific ports 
which Japan’s present performances con- 
tain, There would be no point in banking 
on any of these possibilities materializing 
but they are easily possible and Canada 
will be wise if she keeps at least one eye 
on the chance that something of the kind 
will happen. 
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FALL WHEAT QUALITY EXCELLENT 

Toronto, Ont.—The latest government 
report on crop conditions in Ontario in- 
dicates that spring grains are turning 
out better than was at first expected al- 
though yields will be below 
Threshing of fall wheat is proceeding and 
the quality of the grain is reported ex 
cellent. The hay crop is harvested and is 
light. Pastures are in need of further 
rains and many farmers are feeding theit 
milk cows. The production of fall wheat 
is estimated at 16,417,000 bus compared 
with 22,099,000 bus last year. The de- 
crease is mostly due to reduced acreage 


normal. 
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ANOTHER SHARP INCREASE 
IN CANADA’S LIVING COST 


Winnirec.—Canada’s cost of living i” 
dex advanced 1.4 to 111.9 for the month 
ended July 2, according to the Dominio 
Bureau of Statistics. The rise from May 


.1 to June 1 was 1.1 points, and this wa 


described at that time as an “unusuél 
increase.” At the outbreak of war the !™ 
dex stood at 100.8. 
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Food Ministry Sponsors Week 
Publicizing Wheatmeal Bread 


Lonnon, Ene.—London during the 
week of July 21-26 was in the midst of 
the great push of the national wheat- 
meal loaf arranged by the Ministry of 
Food. It was reported that applications 
for supplies of display material of one 
kind and another were received from 
3,000 bakers in London, while 48 London 
boroughs and local authorities expressed 
willingness to help with the display of 
streamers and by other means. 

Some bakers expressed thanks and 
appreciation to the Ministry of Food 
for their help to the trade in these diffi- 
cult times, and in this connection the 
British Baker, a leading London baking 
trade journal, said that letters of this 
description show that the trade realizes 
that the ministry is tackling a colossal 
job of work which is not easy to carry 
out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Large advertisements inserted by the 
Ministry of Food, appeared in the daily 
and trade press on the wheatmeal loaf, 
one of which in the Times read as follows: 

“Your BREAD is part of the war. 
Bread is a great sailor. It uses more 
ships than any other item of food. In 
1989 we baked 4,000,000 tons of bread. 
Think of the ships THAT needed—and 
we are baking even more bread now! 
We haven’t rationed bread and you can 
still get a cheap loaf and as much of 
it as you need. We have introduced 
National Wheatmeal Bread which uses 
10% more of the wheat grain and so 
saves shipping. Also it retains most of 
the wheat germ containing the important 
vitamin B,. 


“We ask you to be careful with bread 


m —<don’t stint yourself or your family, 


but don’t on any account waste it. Do 
you know that if everyone wasted 1/, 07 
of bread each day it would amount to 
200,000 tons a year? It would need 
quite a big convoy to bring THAT over! 
Don’t be one of those careless half- 
ouncers !” 


. 


Illustrating this advertisement was a 
loaf of wheatmeal bread with a knife 
lying across a fresh cut slice and beneath 
it a convoy of ships. It was labeled 
“Food Fact No. 51” of the Ministry of 
Food, 

Another advertisement, also inserted 
by the Ministry of Food, this time in the 
British Baker and intended to stir up 
bakers all over the country, showed a 
Convoy of 10 ships, one of which was 
blacker than the rest and indicated by 
a arrow. Then this appeal was made: 

“London Bakers! Help to release this 
ship. This ship is one of a convoy of 
10 carrying wheat 8,000 miles to London, 
through dangerous seas. Yet only nine 

= need have carried wheat for bread, and 
the London bakers realizing the impor- 
tance of this saving in shipping, are 
organizing a drive to popularize Nation- 
al Wheatmeal Bread during the week of 
m July 21 to 26, 





“It will not be the fault of the Lon- 
don Bakers if Londoners are not con- 
verted to National Wheatmeal Bread. 
The Ministry of Food is helping with 
material for shop display and general 
Ministry of Food publicity, in addition 
to which sales contests are being organ- 
ized. Follow the lead of the London 
Bakers and thereby release one ship in 
10 by baking—National Wheatmeal 
Bread. Save Shipping Space!” 
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MINISTRY OF FOOD MOVES 
TO CONSERVE FLOUR BAGS 


Lonvon, Ene.—On July 28 an order 





regarding flour bags was issued by the 
Ministry of Food, to the effect that ex- 
cept under license no person may use the 
returnable bag of any flour miller except 
for the storage of the cereal or cereal 
products delivered in it; also that no 
bag of this kind shall be kept for an 
unreasonable period by anyone other than 
the miller who owns it. Those who have 
such bags under their control are urged 
to refrain from damaging, obliterating, 
defacing or altering any mark or name 
on them. 

This order applies to the flour bags of 
home millers only, which have always 
been returnable by the baker and charged 
up to him. Before the war this charge 
was Is per bag, but later was raised to 
2s 6d owing to the trafficking in bags 
which took place at the beginning of the 
war, when sacks of all descriptions were 
in great demand for filling with sand for 
protective purposes. Bakers did not 
mind confiscating the refund by millers 
of the charges on the bags when returned, 
as they could get a considerable pre- 
mium over that charge from other 
Thus the millers found them- 
selves becoming very short of bags and 
so it was agreed that the charge on them 
should be raised to a figure that would 
prevent their sale to outside sources. 
It would seem, from the necessity of the 
new order, that there was still a leakage, 
and in view of the raw material having 
to be imported and the importance of 
conserving shipping space, official action 
had to be taken to secure the return 
of the bags. 

The order does not apply to imported 
flour bags, which are in great demand for 
numerous purposes where bags are re- 
quired. 


sources, 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR PROFITS 

Lonvon, Eno.—The directors of Me- 
Dougalls Trust, Ltd., holding company 
of McDougalls, Ltd, flour miller, re- 
ports net profits for the year ended June 
30, 1941, of £201,340, and of the operat- 
ing company (McDougalls, Ltd.) for the 
year ended March 31, 1941, of £248,588, 
which amounts are about the same as the 
previous year. The payment of a final 





dividend of 4% and a bonus of 2% is 
proposed, making a total dividend for 
the year of 10%, less tax. McDougalls, 
Ltd., makes a specialty of self-rising 
flour which has a very large sale in the 
London district. 
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PROFITS FROM BISCUITS 
AND CAKE IN SPITE OF WAR 


Lonvon, Eno.—Scribbans & Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham, cake and biscuit manufac- 





turing company, which, previous to the 
turned out hundreds of tons of 
fruit, seed and almond cake for the Brit- 
ish public, reports a successful year in 
spite of the many difficulties it has had 
to face in connection with the manu- 
facture of its goods. All the ingredients 
required are limited and restricted, ex- 
cept the flour, none the less the business 
still forges ahead. Thus the directors 
are able to declare a dividend of 5% 
on the company’s common stock and 
141,% on the deferred stock for the 
year ended June 30, 1941. 

The founders of this business, the 
brothers Scribbans, originally were own- 
ers of a small bakery in Birmingham, at 


war, 


first assisting their father, when they 
conceived the idea of manufacturing 
cake in large quantities and their venture 
proved highly successful. The cake they 
made was delicious and had an enor- 
mous sale, and still has, for it is cheap 
and good, selling at 6d (12c) and 8d 
(16c) lb. It is known as “slab” cake, as 
it is made in large slabs or squares, and 
sold by the pound. 

The company held its annual general 
meeting in London on July 24, when the 
chairman was able to present a very good 
report to the shareholders, showing that 
during the year an overdraft of nearly 
£92,000 ($460,000) had been repaid and 
good profits made, enabling them to re- 
sume dividend payments, which were 
passed last year, and to carry forward 
a substantial amount to reserve. In re- 
ferring to the exceptional trading diffi- 
culties with which the company has had 
to contend during the last year, the chair- 
man said: . 

“We buy from most parts of the em- 
pire and our supplies are drawn from 
many world markets. It has been our 
misfortune to see one market after an- 
other closed against us. This, in addi- 
tion to the severe rationing of the main 
ingredients which are used to produce 
our goods, has made it difficult to satisfy 
the increasing demand by the public.” 

He explained that the company had 
met this contingency by rationing cus- 
tomers both as regards cake and biscuits. 
At the same time the factories were doing 
their full share in the supply of goods 
to the military forces. The premises had 
not escaped entirely from enemy action, 
but the damage was not serious and there 
had been no loss of life. On the other 
hand, he had to report with deep regret 
that from among the large number of 
their employees serving with the forces, 
some had fallen. 


VITAMIN B: FLOUR 
GOES TO SOUTH WALES 


Indications Are That All Bread There Will 
Not Be Enriched for Some Time, 
However 

Lonvon, Ene.—Government vitamin B, 
flour was delivered to the South Wales 
area during the last week in Juné- but 
indications were that it would be some 
time before all the bread produced in this 
area would be enriched. 

All bakers have reserve stocks of flour 
In addition the 
government security stocks have to be 


which must be used up. 


turned over regularly, and it is not likely 
that this can be done before the end of 
approximately two months. 

The quantity of security stock flour 
which most probably will be issued will 
be about 10% of the regular deliveries. 
Thus the bread produced will contain 
about 90% of the vitamin B, content 
originally intended. 

The addition of calcium is not being 
made in these earliest trials and it is un- 
likely that such additions will be made 
before September. Development of the 
vitaminization and calcification will be 
carried out regionally as the material 
becomes available, and the expert staff is 
able to travel from area to area initiat- 
ing the introduction of the products to 
the flour and establishing control of the 
process. 
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DEATH OF VETERAN IMPORTER 

Lonpvon, Eno.—The death occurred on 
July 12 of John Stanmore, in London, at 
the age of 84, who, until quite recently, 
was to be seen on the London Corn Ex- 
change almost every market day on work 
connected with the Corn Exchange Be- 
nevolent Society. For many years he 
was associated with the old flour import- 
ing firm of W. M. Meeson, which han- 
dled large quantities of American flour 
in the heyday of the American flour im- 
port trade in London, and represented, 
among other mills, the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co. of St. Louis. Nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than to recall to 
memory his old American business con- 
nections. He often did this when visiting 
the office of THe NorrHwestern MILier. 

The firm of W. M. Meeson was dis- 
solved on the death of Mr. Meeson, when 
Mr. Stanmore, who had managed the 
flour department, retired. He then asso- 
ciated himself with the Corn Exchange 
Benevolent Society and the Cereals and 
Baltic Friendly Society and rendered 
valuable clerical help to the respective 
secretaries, finding much pleasure in the 
work as it enabled him to keep in close 
touch with the members of the trade. 

In referring to his death the London 
Corn Circular says: “He was a friend 
to everyone and few members of the 
trade have been given so warm a place in 
the hearts of their fellows.” 
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WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 
FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 
Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 
° 


After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 


ARMY’S NEW MOBILE BAKERY 2 























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 


same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesors 





This 19-ton mobile bakery, designed to turn out 4,000 loaves of bread a day 
while traveling with troops in the field, is being tested at Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
The forward section, at right above, contains an electric generator, a motor- 
driven dough mixer which can prepare 150 lbs at a time, a dough trough, tanks 
for 250 gals of water, an automatic moulder and supplies. The second section 
contains a revolving oven and racks. Below, Private William Amberlavage 


takes a tray of bread from the revolving oven, 





$$ $$ 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. | 


GENERAL OFFICES - GREAT FALLS. MONT. 


Daily Capacity BRANDS 
wi Mntina SAPHIRE Its 
Mill in Cleveland - GOLD CROSS 
1,500 Barrels per day JUDITH - MONTCO 
DAKOTANA 


Grain Storage 
4,650,000 Bushels 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


€ 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
7 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














AMERICA FORE BLDG. 


844 Rush Sti. CHICAGO 











GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


|ANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard end Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 











LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 
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The New Winter Wheat 


(Continued from page 7.) 
increase in diastatic activity of flour will 
obviate the necessity of malt flour treat- 
ment. It is a commonly expressed opin- 
ion that 10 or 15 years ago flour car- 
ried satisfactory diastatic activity, nat- 
urally, and that dry growing conditions 
in recent years have necessitated dias- 
tatic treatment. 
tion that this deserves ranking as an “old 
wives tale.” There has never been a 
sound crop which was satisfactory in 
diastatic activity, in the sense in which 
we now use the term, since proper dias- 
tatic activity entails the inclusion of 
alpha-amylase, which only occurs in ger- 
minated wheat. Any changes not in- 
volving germination only affect the avail- 
ability of the starch, and do not alter 
the alpha-beta-amylase system. 

The optimum bleaching requirements 
appear to be quite similar to last 
year, but the need for bleaching ap- 
pears to be greater, the unbleached 


It is our firm convic- 


flours baking quite poorly. Laboratory 
tests with excess amounts of bleach have 
indicated a very good tolerance in this 
respect. ‘Somewhat in contrast to gas 
bleaches, tolerance to excess bromate 
treatment appears to be only average. 

The baking results on the new flours 
as a whole are quite satisfactory. Ab- 
sorption is running consistently lower, 
and the mixing requirements in the Tex- 
as-Oklahoma area are running slightly 
longer, whereas further north, the trend 
appears to be slightly shorter than last 
year, though in neither case are the shifts 
very great. As a matter of fact, the 
year to year similarity between gluten 
properties in any given area are surpris- 
ingly similar as is shown rather strik- 
ingly by the accompanying set of record- 
ing dough mix graphs. As has been men- 
tioned, oxidation requirements are not 
greatly different from last year, and 
fermentation tolerance is likewise good. 
It is not likely that any drastic changes 
will be required in shop procedures, even 
fact that much 
1940 wheat will be ground during the 
coming year and contribute its charac- 
teristics to the blends. 

No marked differences in loaf charac- 


without considering the 


teristics can be noted, except that grain 
and texture appear to be averaging bet- 
ter, or put another way, are easier to 
obtain. The other characteristics, crust 
color, loaf shape, crumb color and loaf 
volume are quite normal. 

Keeping in mind the dangers of gen- 
eralization and_ over-simplification, a 
thumbnail sketch of the new hard winters 
is lower test weight, lower protein, -bet- 
ter yields, higher ash, same malt and 
bleach requirements, lower absorption, 
same yeast food, about the same mixing 
and fermentation; result, excellent bread, 
vitamins or no vitamins. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Cereal Changes Name 


The Quaker Oats Co. is in the middle 
of a campaign to re-establish the indi- 
viduality of its puffed cereals by gradu- 
ally switching over to a new trade name, 
“Sparkies.” 

First step has been to relabel the 
packages “Puffed “Rice (or Wheat) 
Sparkies.” In the present drive this 
designation is still being used in full, 
but the stress is on the word Sparkies. 
In the final phase Quaker will drop the 
word Puffed altogether and simply call 
the cereals Rice (or Wheat) Sparkies. 
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Always Ace High 








The FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffaio, N. y. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BATTING OR BETTING?- 


from reading Alva Johnst6n’s admirable 


We learn 


two-part article on Bernarr Macfadden 
that the health 
thrived) on bread 


in Satevepost great 


crank whole wheat 
when he was a farm boy and that in the 
small towns to which he graduated “he 
grew ill on white bread.” 

(quote): “This led to 
one of Macfadden’s crusades which came 


Mr. Johnston 


to an end only at the beginning of 1941. 
He has written millions of words charg- 
ing that white flour is lacking in minerals 
necessary to health, and modern vitamin 
His 50 
years’ war against the milling industry 


research has corroborated him. 


ended last winter when the millers an- 
nounced that they were putting the vita- 
After 
Macfadden for years, they 


mins back in the white bread. 
boycotting 
began to advertise the ‘enriched’ flour in 
This, Macfadden 
was ‘the dream of my life come true. 
(Unquote.) 


Mr. Johnston caps his comment on 


his magazines. said, 


” 


Mr. Macfadden’s crusades by giving him 
this batting average: 

1.000 
Against medicine ...... ..... .000 
Against corsets .............. .890 
Against muscular inactivity... 333 


Againet SIOORG! ...655sseecece .250 
AGOIREE CHBOPOE 60. cccecccie .000 
Against white bread.......... 1.000 


Which averages about .496. 


But it seems to us, Mr. Johnston, in 
our confused condition of mind, that 
a batting average ought to represent base 
hits, not balls that are valiantly swung 
at, or those which, having been missed, 
still represent some sort of moral bat- 
If this is the proper prem- 
ise, the batting average on bread would 
be .020, since it is well known that 100 


ting victory. 


years of food chanks, beginning with 
Sylvester Graham and merely including 
Bernarr Macfadden, could not 
about consumption of more than two 


bring 


loaves of any and all kinds of branny 
bread to every 98 loaves of white bread. 

If, however, it is a moral measuring 
stick Mr. Johnston is using, we shall be 
equally confused under some of the other 
What kind of a  strike-out 
record does the .000 figure represent? 
Was Bernarr wrong years 
about the little coffin nail, or did he 
merely bet wrong on the possibility of 
abolishing it? 


headings. 


all these 


If the box score is based 
on one of these premises it’s okay, but 
if it’s on the other maybe it ought to 
read 1.000. The same thought 
on the subject of alcohol, though let us 
hasten to add that we do not belong to 
the Tobacco Heart League or the W. C. 
T. U. And we might even pursue the 
speculation into the category of corsets, 
if this were not, to us, a comparatively 
unknown country. We cannot dispute 


arises 





with Mr. Johnston the statistics upon 
which he sets down the score of .890, 
which seems to indicate that he knows 
pretty precisely either the number of 
corsets in circulation or the number 
that ought not to be in circulation, de- 
pending upon the aforesaid desideratum 
of premise. 

In any case, Mr. Johnston speaks with 
a bold authority, and it’s pretty hard not 
to believe him, even in the case of bread 
—even, in fact, when he makes minerals 
and vitamins mutually inclusive and 
synonymous. 


THE LOUDER VOICE?—The other 
day when the Senate of the United States 
was at grips with the question of soften- 
ing the wheat penalty there was much 
talk, some of it loud, much of it at ran- 
dom, and a lot of it unresponsive to 
question or to fact. As is usual upon 
such occasions, and in this gallery of 
statesmanship, there was a flight or two 
of oratory and a sprinkling of classic 
quotations. Unhappily for some of the 
of the references was to 
Holy Writ—Shakespeare usually is safer. 
Said Senator Carl A. Hatch of New 
Mexico in the course of the debate: 

“Mr. President, the Senator (Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada, who had been argu- 
ing for an amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act which would, he 
hoped, substitute the former 15% pen- 
alty on unquotaed wheat for the present 
50% penalty) has talked a great deal 
about the staff of life, and I have been 
trying to think of a quotation from the 
Scriptures, something to the effect—Man 
shall not live by bread alone. I shall 
ask the Senator from Iowa, who has just 
the Vice President, to 
finish the quotation.” 

Let us turn now to the Congressional 
Record for the precise words that were 
spoken in this matter: 


MR. GILLETTE: Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to this courtesy, the two gentlemen 
from Iowa, the Vice President and the Sen- 
ator now speaking, having conferred on the 
biblical reference, the Bible quotation to 
which the Senator refers is this: 


“Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of man.” 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: Oh, no—‘but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” 


MR. BARKLEY: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry? 


MR. HATCH: I yield. 


MR. BARKLEY: Does it take two able 
men from Iowa to quote the Scriptures cor- 
rectly when any other man could do it? 


But statesmen like Mr. Gillette are 
thorough. The matter was not finished, 
so far as he was concerned, until a copy 
of the Holy Bible could be found some- 
where on Capitol Hill and brought to 
him. Half an hour later he interrupted 
the debate to report upon his findings. 
Said he: 

“T quoted the Vice President of the 
United States on a Scriptural reference 
which seems to me was taking in a whole 


senators one 


conferred with 








By Carroll K. Michener = 


lot of territory. In the last few minutes 
I sent for a Bible and the following is the 
correct quotation: 


“‘*Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’ 


“So I misquoted the Vice President 
and I want to do him justice.” 

The piety of Vice President Wallace 
is so well known that only a member of 
the United States Senate would have 
presumed to question his quotation of 
the Scriptures. But it must be recog- 
nized that Senator Gillette was under a 
peculiar pressure in this instance. What- 
ever his familiarity with Holy Writ may 
be, and however much he may be ac- 
customed to hearing the voice of deity, 
he is accustomed in ponderous measure 
to the voices of men—including his own. 
What more likely than that he should 
have been confused, 
words God and Man, particularly since 
more and more, as the form of our New 
Dealian democracy changeth and waxeth 
great over us, does government cause us 
to live not by bread alone and the sweat 
of brows by which it is earned, but by 
the voice and largesse of those who gov- 
ern. 


as between those 


From Helen Duprey Bullock, 


writing for Gourmet, we learn that to 
make corn bread by old-time recipe— 
which is the only kind of corn bread 
worth eating—one must have “corn fresh- 
ly ground to a fine moist meal in a water 








This is the way the little pink-panties 
on the front cover of this issue looked 
when mamma came into the kitchen. The 
pictures are from THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER’s correspondent in San Francisco, 
E. M. Litsinger, who does prize-winning 
camera work when he’s not busy at his 
regular job of making the money to do it 
with. He has contributed other good 
pictures in the past to the pages of this 
journal. 


grist mill equipped with worn millstones.” 
.... Quoth Helen further: “Such meal, 
indeed, is still sold in every crossroads 
store throughout Virginia, and can easily 
be ordered by mail from the older mills, 
or purchased from fancy grocers in the 
North.” 
the kitchen coffee mill, Helen, if one has 
one. But in that case, ‘tis true, one will 
not have the mystic advantage of the worn 
stones, the mist from the mill race, the 
nutty flavor that goes only with the right 
time of the moon. Nor will one be able 
to restore the happy implications and -on- 
comitants of the old time grist mill’s 
insect life and its rodent population, of 
which not all present-day grist mills are 
devoid. . . .Miss Bullock will welcome 
the news that the Rural Electrification 
Administration proposes to put thousands 
of hand mills into use among Farm Se- 
curity Administration families. 


= = 


... One can even grind it in 


The whole wheat crowd in England 
has been scrapping determinedly against 
enriched white flour, and this undoubt- 
edly accounts in large measure for the 
delay in putting the government's forti- 
fication program into operation. The 
British trade press indicates that an all- 
out publicity effort is being made cur- 
rently in behalf of the new standard 75% 
extraction whole meal, but that to date 
this flour figures only to the extent of 
1%2% in the flour consumption of the 
country. A Ministry of Food spokesman 
adds that all other whole wheat flour 
accounts for 3%. Apparently the British 
people are willing to eat slightly more 
whole wheat bread than are Americans— 
doubtless more from motives of patriot- 


ism than from liking. 


Fortune, in the August issue, 
etches in diamond point and frames in 


gold, for its expensive readers, inciden- 
tal to telling the United States what it 
must do about the Hitler war, all the 
familiar fact and fancy about food for 
defense. It adopts most of the well 
known cliches about the whole wheat 
bread of our ancestors and the diet of 
the parish poor of 100 years ago, which, 
we have been so-often assured during the 
past year, was better than ours in vita- 
mins and minerals. . . . We’ve sort of got 
calloused to all this sort of thing, and 
slide over it quickly, looking for some 
thing new. Fortune gives it to us, along 
with a faint smile that fans us into 4 
bellylaugh, when it likens the whole 
wheaters unto the cold bathers of yester 
year—both pretty much “down and un 
der,” as the radio music directors put it. 
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PLANS GET UNDER WAY FOR ANNUAL 
BAKERS MEETING 


—-¥j>-—- 


Convention Hailed as Most Important in Several Years— Defense 


Program Enrichment and Governmental Activities 
Slated for Discussion 


President L. J. Schumaker and Secre- 
tary Tom Smith, of the American Bakers 
Association, on Aug. 4, met in Boston 
with the governors of the New England 
Bakers Association and the New England 
Committee for the 1941 ABA convention, 
its 44th Annual Meeting. Several mem- 
bers of the eastern section of the 1941 
ABA convention committee also attended 
the meeting at which tentative plans for 
the October 12-15 Annual Bakers Meet- 
ing were reviewed. 

With bread standards hearings in ses- 
sion, enriched bread on its way, and de- 
fense preparations and all the things that 
come with it becoming the biggest object 
appearing on the horizon of business plan- 
ning,—the 1941 meeting in Boston will be 
one of the most important bakers’ meet- 
ings held in years. 

Wm. A. Hefler, chairman of the New 
England Committee for the 1941 Ameri- 
can Bakers Association meeting, states 
his committee has had its various duties 
assigned to individuals ‘and their next 
commitiee meeting should co-ordinate 
these duties. 

Officers and members of the New Eng- 
land Committee are: Frank R. Shepard, 
Honorary Chairman; William A. Hefler, 
General Chairman; Robert E. Sullivan, 
Secretary. Committee: Louis Brems, 
Philip A. Eaton, E. L. Emanuelson, Wm. 
Goodale, Jr., Seth F. A. Wood, Russell 
Hangarter, John U. Lemmon, Jr., Guy 
Maynard, Lee Whitney. 

“Bringing Bakers to Boston for what 
will be an ‘historic meeting’ during an 
‘historic year’ in an ‘historic city’ is a 
‘must? for ABA and all bakers and allied 
organizations. Tom Smith, ABA _  secre- 
tary, who recently returned from Wash- 
ington, after four months’ service with 
Office of Production Management there, 
said: “There are uncertainties every year. 
There are industry problems every year. 
There are individual 
every year. All these things affect con- 
vention attendance. 

“Some bakers stay away from the an- 
nual meetings for fear of ‘what will hap- 
pen while they are away.’ Actually, by 
attending, they obtain information as 
well as inspiration that would help them 
immediately and recharge their mental 
business batteries for months to follow. 

“It isn’t just important for bakers to 
plan to attend this year’s national meet- 
ing—it is vitally necessary for everyone 
connected with the baking industry. Why? 
Because we are now entering national 
defense work that, by next October, will 
show its probable future, and I believe, 
unmistakable effect on all industry. 

“U.S. national defense preparation is 
the most gigantic thing industry, Amer- 
ica and the world has ever witnessed. It 
is already affecting all of us—not just 
the men in camps and in defense in- 
dustries. And,—we haven’t seen anything 
yet. 

“Bakers need to know what this will 
do to their business and to their ability to 
Serve their customers. The defense pro- 
stam needs bakers’ and all industry’s 
help, appreciation, understanding and 
Support. The bakers’ own national meet- 
Ing. will provide the information and 
background necessary for both. 

“National Defense and the Baking In- 


business worries 


dustry will be the basic theme—although 
a terse slogan is being sought. 

“Bakers and the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry are being asked to 
crayon a BIG ‘B’ (for Bakers and Bos- 
ton) and ‘October 12 to 15’ on every 
baker’s and allied firm’s calendar and to 
circle those dates with a BIG ‘B’ over 
them, on the page for October,” con- 
tinued Secretary Smith who is now de- 
voting a great deal of his time to the 
1941 convention, “to remind them that it 
is their duty to attend the Annual Bakers 
meeting in Boston next October.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS TO HOLD 
INFORMAL MEETINGS AGAIN 


MIN NEAPOLIS, 





Minn.—Because_infor- 
mal meetings of the past two years be- 
tween stockholders and the management 
of General Mills, Inc., have been con- 
successful, another new series 
will be conducted this year in November, 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board, 
has announced. The schedule of meet- 
ings, to which stockholders will be in- 


vited, is tentatively as follows: 


sidered 


BE NN 3 5.4:.50.9.0.0:50005065 208 Nov. 4 
ee ee ee Nov. 6 
EES e er ere re Nov. 12 
COMMEND 6 04.0.0: 5.00106 06005040 008% Nov. 14 
PR. ts bey teh ees s CeW ee he OS Nov. 18 
it Cs SERLELELERETE ETC Nov. 20 
EEE i's 400s waa scus eee Nov. 25 


A question and answer period allow- 
ing stockholders to poise their own 
queries, an animated cartoon strip de- 
picting the firm’s yearly balance sheet 
and a presentation of the invention, mer- 
chandising and advertising behind a new 
product are being planned for the meet- 
ing, at which stockholders will sample 
General Mills food products. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BOATS SLATED 
TO EASE DULUTH TIGHTNESS 
Dututu, Mrnn.—Canadian boats are 
due to report at Duluth-Superior this 
week to load out 1,000,000 bus of wheat 
held here in bond. This will help to re- 
lieve the local storage problem to that 





extent and open up space for the hand- 
ling of incoming grain now starting to 
arrive on an increasing scale. The wheat 
is expected to be moved abroad. Boats 
started loading on Aug. 11. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPENS BRANCH WAREHOUSE 

The Mountain City Mill Co., Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will open its Atlanta 
branch warehouse at 101 Piedmont Ave., 
S. E., Aug. 15. B. M. McDearman, who 
moved to Atlanta from Alaabma recently, 
will be in charge of the branch. 








POWER ALCOHOL MADE 
FROM WHEAT 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — Experimental 
tests undertaken by the Alberta 
Liquor Control Board at Edmonton, 
with a view to producing power alco- 
hol from wheat grown in that prov- 
ince, have proven satisfactory, ac- 
cording to reports from provincial 
authorities. Officials are waiting the 
detailed analytical report. 
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@ GIANT FURLOUGH SUGAR COOKY OFF BY AIR @ 








When Aug. 2 was set aside as “Cookies to Claiborne Day” for Minnesota 
boys in the 34th division, U. S. Army, the girls of Pillsbury’s Cooking Service 
decided to send Chaplain Deloss I. Marken, sponsor of the idea, a giant cooky 
for himself. They named it the Furlough Sugar Cooky, wrapped it in cello- 
phane and sent it off air express. Here Ethelyn Kempe (left), of Pillsbury’s 
Cooking Service, entrusts giant cooky to Stewardess Maxine Gilbertson for 
delivery to Captain Marken. 





Growers’ Protest Movement 
Reported to Be Spreading 


The wheat growers movement against 
the Triple A’s 49¢ bu excess penalty, 
arising in central states, recently was 
organized on a national scale at Marys- 
ville, Ohio. 


other wheat growing states, reports La- 


It is spreading rapidly over 


mount O’Harra, president of the Indiana 
Marketing Quota Protest Association. 


QUESTIONS RAISED ON “EXCURSION” 


Voicing the belief that the recent ex- 
cursion of western wheat growers and 
others into Indiana and Ohio to investi- 
gate opposition to the penalty had been 
without result, officers of the Indiana 
association pointed to several features 
which aroused their curiosity. 

“Who put up the $25,000 or more that 
was expended on this project?” asked 
Mr. O’Harra. “Whoever heard before 
of a North Dakota farmer leaving his 
fields in the midst of harvest to take a 
jaunt into Indiana and Ohio to try to 
rescue the AAA wheat program?” 

Charges that agents on the federal 
government payroll in Indiana were ac- 
tive in arrangements for the westerners 
to tour numerous central Indiana coun- 
ties were made by some Indiana farmers. 

It was reported from headquarters of 


the protesting group that many visitors 


admitted they were connected with the 
AAA in paid capacities in their home 
states of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Nebraska or Kansas. 

Mr. O’Harra said that while the ad- 
mitted agents of the AAA appeared to 
be a numerous segment of the party, 
and while there were a few large wheat 
growers in evidence, many actual farm- 
ers were included who had such a small 
wheat acreage that they were not even 
entitled to vote at the quota election. 
Three of the men professing to be farm- 


ers reported wheat acreages of five, ten 
and eight—a total of 23 acres of wheat 
for the three men. 

A statement from the Indiana protest 
group said that, although one of the an- 
nounced purposes of the trip was to in- 
duce midwestern farmers to withdraw 
two suits filed in federal court at Day- 
ton, Ohio, against the collection of the 
fine, no effort was made to reach the 
men who had filed the suits. 


ILLINOIS REPRESENTATION 


The Illinois Independent Grain Grow- 
ers Association, which is expected‘to be 
permanently organized on Aug. 14, has 
decided to unite with the national group. 


“INJUSTICE” CITED 


Declaring that a bare 10% of wheat 
farmers would benefit from concessions 
granted by the AAA in the matter of 
penalties, D. J. Donahoe, manager of 
the Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co., as- 
serted at a recent meeting of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers Protective Asso- 
ciation in Enid, that the refusal of the 
Senate and House agricultural commit- 
tee to lower the penalty was a “terrible 
disappointment” and an “injustice.” Mr. 
Donahoe and two other representatives 
of the association, formed to combat the 
AAA ruling, submitted data in Wash- 
ington showing the hardships the impo- 
sition of the 49c penalty would entail. 

Growers have been offered three means 
of escaping the penalty by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One way is to 
store the excess wheat until such time 
as a penalty is not in effect, another is 
to present it to the government for relief 
distribution, and the last means is to 
plant below their 1942 acreage allotment 
to the same extent that they exceeded in 
1941. 

















James F. Bell 


in high regard 


A poll conducted recently among busi- 
executives listed James F. Bell, 
chairman of General Mills, Inc., fifteenth 
among 40 leaders of commerce most high- 
ly regarded for their ability. Mr. Bell’s 
name was placed on the roll with those 
of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.. Henry Ford, 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., William S. Knudsen, 
Thomas J, Watson and other prominent 
men. Fiduciary, Inc., handled the survey. 

Standing high in the list of the younger 
milling executives of the Northwest is 
William R, Heegaard, vice president, sec- 
retary and salesmanager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Born 


ness 


erhonal & 


MR. HOMMERDING HONORED 

William M. Hommerding, for many 
years wheat buyer for the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., who recently resigned 
to enter the grain business in North Da- 
kota, was presented with a gold watch 
by friends on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Aug. 8. 


CALLS AT MARKETS 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, made a business trip to Kansas 
City and Chicago. 


GOLF CHAMPION 

W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, spent the week-end at Culver, 
Ind., where his son, Charles, is attending 
a summer naval school. Young Kelly 
emerged from the school golf tournament 
as champion. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
Council Grove, 
Mrs. Sauer attended the golden wedding 
anniversary of Mr, and Mrs. Frank 
Platz, parents of Mrs. Sauer. 


Kansas, where he and 


FOOTBALL EXECUTIVE 


Fred L. Cobb, head of Cobb’s Sunlite 
Bakery at Green Bay, Wis. and long 
active in affairs of the Wisconsin Bak- 





William R. Heegaard 


in the younger executive set 


in Mandan, N. D., in 1902, Mr. Heegaard 
attended public schools in Minneapolis, 
Dartmouth College and the University 
of Minnesota. His entire business career 
has been with the Russell-Miller com- 
pany. He started in the grain end, was 
transferred to sales and, through sheer 
ability, has won his way to the top. Mr. 
Heegaard has served as president and is 
now secretary-treasurer of the North- 
west Spring Wheat Millers Club. 

A. G. Ehernberger, a member of the 
young millers committee, representing 
the west central division in the Millers 
National Federation, has been sales direc- 


ers’ Association, as well as in national 
bakery and sales circles, has been re- 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Green Bay Packers, professional football 
corporation. 


HOME FROM VACATION 

Leo Schmitz, president of the Mid- 
West Bakers’ Supply Co., Oklahoma City, 
has returned from a vacation in the Colo- 
rado Rockies and New Mexico. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Grady Smalley, Harriman, Tenn., flour 
distributor for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, was a recent visitor at 
headquarters. 


DAY IN MANHATTAN 

Arthur Baker, sales manager, Flory 
Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., spent a day in 
New York when his headquarters were 
with David Coleman, Inc., who repre- 
sents the mill in this area. 
EASTERN TOUR 

E. A. Potter, sales manager Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash- 
ington, stopped off briefly in New York 
to call on the Broenniman Co., Inc., dur- 
ing a tour of eastern flour markets. 


INJURED IN CRASH 

Paul W. Busby, general manager of 
the Wheeling (W. Va.) branch of the 
Ward Baking Co., Mrs. Busby, their two 
children, his mother and a young woman 
companion, were injured in an automo- 
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A. G. Ehernberger 


sales director 


tor in charge of southern and southeast- 
ern business of Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., since 1936. He is the 
son of Gerald Ehernberger, now retired, 
who was formerly president of Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. Be- 
fore his connection with Valier & Spies, 
Mr. Ehernberger was on the sales staff 
of Kansas Flour Mills Corp., and far back 
in 1929, after his graduation from the 
University of Nebraska, he had a sales 
position with Crete (Neb.) Mills, which 
led to his being promoted to eastern sales 
manager of the Nebraska firm. He is a 
native of Schuyler, Neb. 





bile crash near Savannah, Ga., on Aug. 
2 while on their way home from a vaca- 
tion trip to Florida. All were treated 
for injuries at a Savannah Hospital. 
Their car collided head-on with an army 
truck on the highway. 


AT NEW YORK OFFICES 

Dr. C. G. Harrell, director of the food 
research laboratory, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
at the company’s New York offices. 


ILLNESS 


Illness is keeping at home James T. 
Lipford, New York sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


SHORT MOVE 

Fred Quackenbush, New York flour 
broker, has moved to Room 440 of the 
New York Produce Exchange, after be- 
ing for 21 years in an office around the 
corner on the same floor. 


AT DAUGHTERS’ CAMP 

Wentworth Caldwell, flour buyer of 
the H. G. Hill Co., Nashville chain 
stores, and Mrs, Caldwell have returned 
home from visiting their two daughters, 
Misses May and Anne Caldwell who are 
spending the summer at Camp Naga- 
wicka, Delafield, Wis. 


AT SISTER’S FUNERAL 


Wilson P. Tanner, president, Brown’s 
Hungarian Corp., New York, and his 
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Orrin 8S. Dowse 


elevator manager . . 





Orrin S, Dowse, formerly of Fenner & 
Beane, is the new manager of the Shella- 
barger Terminal Elevator, subsidiary of 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, effective Aug. 15. At present he 
heads the warehouse committee of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and recently he 
served as second and later as first vice 
president of the trade body. He is also 
a director of the exchange. A _ former 
head of the Santa Fe Elevator Corp., Mr. 
Dowse has been vice president of the 
Stratton Grain Co., the John Kellogg Co. 
and the Armour Grain Co. 


brother Frank B. Tanner, Oberlin, Ohio, 
district manager, attended the funeral of 
their sister, Mrs. R. D. Watson, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. When their father was 
secretary of the Ohio Millers State Asso- 
ciation she usually attended the meet- 
ings and registered those present, so was 
widely known among the older millers. 


TOLEDO VISITOR 

J. R. Cavell, Cleveland, Ohio, repre- 
senting the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
and the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., was in Toledo one day last week. 


FISHING IN MAINE 


T. J. McArdle, manager of the Cush- 
man Baking Co., Lynn., Mass., accom- 
panied by Mrs. McArdle, left for a few 
days of fishing on the Rangeley Lakes 
in Maine. 


WEEK END HOLIDAY 

John F. Brown, Jas. H. Knowles & 
Son, and William B. Hanna, Standard 
Milling Co., and their wives drove from 
Boston to Sebasco Lodge, the Cushman 
estate in Sebasco, Me., for the week end. 


CONVENTIONITES 


Atlantians attending the annual con- 
vention of the Bakers Associations of the 
Carolinas at Myrtle Beach, S. C., Aug: 
10-13, included J. R. Henderson, regional 
manager, bulk products sales, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; Al Swain, International 
Milling Co; Ogden Geilfuss, National 
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Grain Yeast Corp; C. M. McMillan, sec- 
retary of Southern Bakers Association ; 
James Stroupe, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
general convention chairman; Lester 
Dowe, machinery broker; Jack Lanum, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., president of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Association; Lee 
Holley, Standard Brands, Inc; and Jo- 
seph Hexter, president, Columbia Baking 
Co., and president of the Southern Bak- 
ers Association, who was a convention 
speaker. 


IN WASHINGTON 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, vice presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. Minneapolis, and chairman of the 
flour standards committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation, is in Washington 
this week. ’ 


APPOINTED REPRESENTATIVE 

Gerald Massie, of Dallas, formerly con- 
nected with the sales staff of the G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, is in 
Minneapolis this week, and is going to 
represent the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. in the Southwest, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga, 


HOME FROM WEST 


Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker, returned Aug. 11 from a 
few weeks’ visit to Minneapolis and to 


Colorado Springs. 





AT LAKE OF THE WOODS 

Cyrus S. Coup, president, Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has 
gone on a vacation trip to the Lake of 
the Woods region, Canada. 


MINNESOTA VACATION 

Dr. C. O. Swanson, of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, was a recent visitor 
in Minneapolis. With Mrs. Swanson, he 
was on his way to his customary vaca- 
tional retreat in upstate Minnesota. 
Formerly head of the college milling 
department, Dr. Swansen now devotes 
most of his time to research there. 


NORTHERN VACATION 

Frank Gillette, of the Gillette Grain 
Co., Nashville, and Mrs. Gillette are 
spending some time at Ojibway Inn, 
Georgia Bay, Ontario, Canada. They will 
stop at Montreal and New York City on 
their way home. 


4T WOOD’S HOLE 


Samuel Plant, retired St. Louis miller, 


3 is spending the summer at Wood’s Hole, 






Mass. 


FEDERATION VISITORS 

Fred Borries and Clark Yager, of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. E. W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas, and Charles Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited 
the office of the Millers National Federa- 
tion in Chicago last week. 


TRANSFERRED 

J. W. Gilges, of the sales staff of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
has been transferred to Buffalo, and 
Placed in charge of sales for the Buffalo 
Flour Mills Corp. in the state of New 
York, outside the Metropolitan area. 


SCHOOL DAYS 


C. M. McMillan, secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Association, and Miss 
Alice Jones, assistant secretary, will 
eave Atlanta Friday, Aug. 15, for Chi- 
4g0 where they will attend the short 
Murse for trade association executives 









at Northwestern University for a week. 
Mr. McMillan was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Secretary’s Club of Atlanta. 


MILLERS’ GOLF PARTY 


Minnesota interior millers played golf 
the afternoon of Aug. 12 at New Ulm, 
and were the guests at dinner that eve- 
ning of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., at the 
Country Club. 


NEBRASKA TRIP 


Herman Steen, secretary of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, made a business 
trip to Nebraska on Aug. 5 and 6. 


IN KANSAS CITY 

The production heads of Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., C. M. Hardenbergh, 
vice president, Matt Belan, general sup- 
erintendent, and William L. Rainey, chief 
chemist, were visitors at Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. offices last week. 


CHANGES COMPANIES 


Thomas F. Shields, of St. Paul, long a 
bakery salesman in the Twin Cities for 
the Tennant & Hoyt Co., is now repre- 
senting the Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, in'the same field. 


GOLF TRAGEDY 


The annual golf tournament of the 
employes of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis and New Prague, Minn., 
Aug. 10, at the Keller Club, St. Paul, 
was marred by a tragic accident. A ball, 
driven by John Jason, of New Prague, 
struck his caddy, and the lad died shortly 
after being admitted into the hospital. 


JOBBER VISITS MILL 


B. Rothstein, of B. Rothstein & Co., 
Ine., old established flour jobbers of 
Charleston, Mass., has been visiting in 
the Northwest this past week. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Rothstein, they have been 
the guests of the W. J. Jennison Co., 
and visited the company’s mill at Apple- 
ton, Minn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR MOVEMENT UP 

Wis.—Flour movement 
during July this year exceeded that for 
the same month a year ago, the Milwau- 





MILWAUKEE, 
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kee Grain & Stock Exchange reports. 
Receipts increased to 73,850 bbls, from 
72,450 bbls a year ago, July, while ship- 
ments jumped to 33,950 bbls from 20,300 
bbls last year. 

While wheat receipts showed sizable 
declines from 976,540 bus a year ago to 
552,640 bus this year, shipments jumped 
to 477,670 from only 35,000 bus a year 
ago. Rye receipts at 185,730 bus were 
also heavier than a year ago when only 
1,510 bus were received. Shipments, how- 
ever, were considerably smaller, reach- 
ing only 10,040 bus compared to 57,730 
bus a year ago. 

Receipts of corn, oats and barley were 
all heavier than a year ago, while ship- 
ments of corn and barley were larger, 
but those for oats and rye smaller. 
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FOOD RETAILERS URGED 
TO EDUCATE CONSUMER 


Cuarvorte, N. C.—Retail food distribu- 
tors were urged to give more thought to 





educating consumers to accept substi- 
tutes and to understand reasons for short- 
ages and price advances in some commodi- 
ties by A. J. Campbell, president of the 
North Carolina Food Dealers Associa- 
tion, in an address before the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the group here re- 
cently. 

Mr. Campbell is a member of the ad- 
visory Committee on wholesale distribu- 
tion to the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply. 

It is the duty of the retailer, he 
pointed out, to keep posted on market 
conditions and fluctuations and to pass 
this information along to the consumer. 
Substitutes for most commodities 
many, he said, and in most cases have 


are 


the same, or even more, nutritional value. 
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WHEAT STORAGE COLLAPSES 

The entire south addition and side of 
an 80-year-old building used for storage 
at Goshen, Ind., by the Lyon & Green- 
leaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind., collapsed 
recently and spilled 24,000 bus of wheat. 
The grain is being salvaged. Officials of 
the company said the remainder of the 
building would be torn down. 





° FLORIDA BAKERS GET TOGETHER . 





Joseph Hexter, president, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, and president of 
‘the Southern Bakers Association, congratulates officers of the Florida State 
Bakers Association following their election at the meeting held in Orlando, Aug. 
3. Left to right: J. E. Geer, American Bakeries Co., Jacksonville, vice presi- 
dent; C. Medina, Bamby Bakeries, Tampa, vice president; R. C. Graham, Fed- 
eral Bakeries, Orlando, president; Joseph Hexter; Benson Skelton, Tallahassee 
Bakeries, Tallahassee, secretary; and B. R. Fuller, Bell Bakeries, Daytona Beach, 
vice president. W. N. Markley, Rogers Bakery, West Palm Beach, Fla., also a 
vice president, was not present when the picture was taken. 


ICC DECISION AWARDS 
RAILROADS ‘DAMAGES’ 
IN GRAIN RATE CASE 


C.—The Interstate 
11, 
awarded railroads serving Chicago what 
amounts to damages which may cost deal- 
ers and shippers millions of dollars in 


Wasuineton, D. 


Commerce Commission, on 


Aug. 


undercharges on grain shipped into Chi- 
cago by barge and re-shipped to middle 
western and eastern points by rail. 

The decision came in the ICC’s I. and 
S. Docket No. 4718 involving long-pend- 
ing, but suspended, proposals of rail lines 
to cancel as of Oct. 15, 1939, re-shipping 
or proportional rates on grain from Chi- 
cago and Peoria, St. Louis and other 
related grain rate-break points tq des- 
tinations in trunk line, eastern and Ca- 
nadian areas, including that shipped for 
export. 

Effect of the cancellation, which ICC 
upheld as warranted, is to assess under- 
charges automatically against shippers 
and grain dealers on all the traffic mov- 
ing ex-barge by way of the Illinois water- 
way handled under the _ proportional 
rates. 

Rates would be increased by the de- 
cision by from 1.5 to 7.5¢c a 100 lbs to 
the central destinations, and to the East 
and for export by 8.5¢c a 100 Ibs. 

Corn alone flows over the affected 
route to extent of 13,000,000 bus an- 
nually. 

The ICC its the 
ground that the proportional rate is in- 
applicable to the traffic involved because: 

(1) The 
through 


based decision on 


movement “is not a_ true 
movement but two separate 
items of transportation: one, into Chi- 
cago by barge; two, out by rail with no 
transit provided to form the “fictional 
bridge” of continuous movement. 

(2) The six barge lines moving virtu- 
ally all of the grain on the Illinois water- 
way are not common carriers subject to 
ICC; their rates are not filed, and hence 
the rule for proper proportional does 
not apply. 

Ex-lake rates are not affected by the 
decision; it involves only that by way of 
unregulated barge in combination with 
rail, the ICC emphasized, saying that 
similar evasions of the fourth section 
through application of proportionals to 
ex-lake grain are not shown in the record. 
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GENERAL MILLS’ ELECTION, 
OWNERS’ MEETING HELD 


MINNEAPOLIS, annual 
meeting and directors’ election of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., stockholders was held 
on Aug. 12 in the company’s offices at 
Wilmington, Del., at which time a pro- 
posal .for reducing the number of direc- 
tors from 17 to 13 was considered and 
acted upon. Other business transacted in- 


Minn. — The 


volved a proposed by-law amendment con- 
cerning indemnification of directors, offi- 
cers and employees. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
2, 1941, and Aug. 3, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond— 








Aug. 2 Aug.3 Aug. 2 Aug. 3 

1941 1940 1941 1940 

WemORE sieics 246,600 160,150 29,828 23,579 
COW. cecvenss 43,581 25,354 eee see 
Oats 7,321 2,769 366 98 
MIO weve 11,064 9,037 1,188 3,106 
Barley ...... 5,472 5,598 208 1,207 
Flaxseed .... 1,375 260 eee eee 
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What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 


you can borrow, while large factors, should 


not be all determining in the question of 


competition. 


What 


is another factor? Is it not the 


banker’s understanding of your needs and 


problems, and his willingness to co-operate 


with you fully under changing conditions? 
The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 


its long-time relationships with many of 


the country’s leading milling and grain 


establishments. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





COMMERCIAL STORAGE 


cial storage 
markets in the country on Aug. 2 had 
taken nearly 80% of the available space, 
not including private storage in mills and 
feed 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


_Minneapolis, Minnesota 








PRODUCTS CO. 
Lamar, Colo. 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Brands: Lebanon Bell, 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
LEBANON, 


Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 














MILLERS OF 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 


winter rye flour 


Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 


WAUPAGCA, WIS. 








Capacity 
800 bbis 


ard Wheat 
Foreign and D ti 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. *Washita”’ 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Flour a 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


tena Successful Millers for Fifty Years 





ie 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








ZEPHYR FLOUR 


Established 1874 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


1,500 BARRELS DalILy 
























SPACE 80% FILLED 


—~<>— 


Department of Agriculture Report Says Most 


Acute Accumulation of Grain in 
Central and Southwest 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Grain in commer- 
at the 40 principal terminal 


manufacturing plants at these 
points, the Department of Agriculture 
announced. 

Capacity of the elevators at these stor- 


age points to take commercially stored 


grain was set at 450,000,000 bus in June, 
the department said. 

Most acute accumulation of grain is in 
the west central and southwestern mar- 
kets. Stocks of more than 125,000,000 bus 
occupied about 92% of the commercial 
storage space in that area on Aug. 2 

In east central markets, 21,500,000 bus 
stored filled 84% of available capacity. 

Northwestern and Upper Lakes mar- 
kets, serving principally the spring wheat 
territory, were holding some 91,000,000 
bus of all kinds of grain as the month 
opened, utilizing 72% of all commercial 
storage. 

Commercial space in the Lower Lakes, 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast markets also 
was reported well filled. The department 
said 67,500,000 bus were using 80% of 
Lower Lakes market space; 34,000,000 
bus were in Atlantic Coast ports, occu- 
pying 82% of available capacity, and 11,- 
000,000 bus had reached the Gulf ports, 
consuming 74% of storage space. 

Only the Pacific Coast, not normally a 
large storage center, was showing con- 
siderable unused space in excess of grain 
stored. Commercial space is estimated at 
about 21,000,000 bus on the coast, and 
only 7,500,000 bus were stored there as 
of Aug. 2, using 36% of capacity. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLERS FROLIC 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Millers 
Club held its summer golf tournament at 
the Sunset Country Club Aug. 5. 
winners of the “blind bogey” were B. 
Schulein, C. H. Koenigsmark and P. C. 
Knowlton. Low totals on 4 par 3 holes 
were taken by R. W. Taylor, C. H. 
Kellenberger and W. R. Tibbett. The 
“best poker hand” award went to H. R. 
Diercks, W. Cunningham and S. Forth- 
man. Two new members were taken in: 
J. R. Mulroy, general manager, Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., Alton, Ill., and Foster 
H. Brown, St. Louis Terminal Ware- 
house Co. 


Prize 
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T. 8. ABLES WITH SHELLABARGER 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, announces appointment 
of T. S. Ables as general superintendent 
succeeding W. J. Cates, who died recent- 
ly at the end of a long illness. Mr. 
Ables is best known to the trade and 
among operative millers through his long 
connection with the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co. of St. Louis. 
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NEW YORK SALESMAN RESIGNS* 

New York, N. Y.—The Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. has announced that Maurice 
Gertner, New York metropolitan sales- 


man for three years, has resigned to be- . 


come general manager of the Berke 
Cake Co., Brooklyn. S. S. Storch has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Gertner. 


August 13, 194) 























As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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name that 
has meant 


QUALITY 
BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 


for 85 years” 











“‘“Made Good” 
Since 1855! 


COMMERCIAL MILLING co. 


DETROIT MICH. 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 92nd year 








‘“‘RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 


— 








——_ 
Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 


— 
Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
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Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Capacity Now 1,950 Bbis Daily 




















Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” _ “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


























The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
érs at elevators we own and operate. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER BUILDS 
BULK STORAGE AT ALTON 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is installing 28 galvanized iron tanks 
for the bulk storage of flour in its plant 
at Alton, Ill. Each tank will have a 
capacity of 500 bbls, making a total 
of 14,000 bbls bulk storage. The tanks 
are being built by the Day Co., of Min- 
neapolis. They are of the same type that 
has been used in the Russell-Miller mill 
at Buffalo, where an increase in bulk 
storage is now being planned. 

The Alton flour tanks will be completed 
in time to take care of the new 2,000-bbl 
hard winter wheat unit under construction 
there at the Stanard-Tilton plant, which 
was recently acquired by Russell-Miller. 
The soft wheat unit at Alton is still 
running and will continue to take care 
of the company’s needs until the hard 
wheat mill is in operation. It will then 
be rebuilt on the Russell-Miller system. 

The remodeling program is being car- 
ried out on a wide scale. It will include, 
in addition to some new milling equip- 
ment, a modern packaging system and a 
new power plant. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Durum millers report fair 
sales, the trade, however, showing a prefer- 
ence for flour rather than semolinas. Best 
sale reported was for 10,000 bbls, but several 
500 to 1,000 bbl lots. More shipping direc- 
tions being received for durum flour than 
mills can take care of, and not enough on 
semolinas. Prices steady. No. 1 semolina 
and durum fancy patent $5.80@5.95 bbl, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, secondary grade 
$5.50@5.65, granular $5.40@5.50. 

In the week ended Aug. 9, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 51,277 bbls 
durum products, against 62,702 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light; market 
ruled firm and higher, with demand mod- 
erate; No. 1 durum semolina $6.70@6.85. 

Buffalo: Demand pretty strong; continued 
improvement as macaroni factories operat- 
ing better than seasonally; supply fair; 
directions rapidly increasing; quotations in 
98-lb cottons, No. 1 $6.85, durum fancy pat- 
ent $6.85, macaroni flour $5.90, first clear 
$5.05, second clear $4.60, durum granular 
$6 30. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $5.90@6.10. 

St. Louis; Prices advanced 20@30c. Sales 
slow; shipping directions fair; first grade 
semolina $6.75, granular $6.20, No. 3 $6, 
durum fancy patent $6.65. 

Chicago: Moderate buying took place, but 
not as much as expected in view of price 
advance, Near-by needs covered; buyers 
show little confidence in advances; prices 
up 30c above a week ago; No. 1 semolina 
$5.90 @6.20. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFF 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 9, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


Minneapolis ... <as ye 7,550 5,650 
Kansas City .. 2,775 750 4,175 3,475 
Philadelphia .. 440 300 eee eee 
Milwaukee .... 20 40 2,280 2,000 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and ®t. Louis on Aug. 11, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








August .... 4,150 1,450 100 900 600 
September . 4,800 3,200 100 4,700 200 
October ... 5,350 2,200 +» 4,100 300 
November . 6,400 4,450 -. 4,000 100 
December .. 5,500 3,900 -» 5,500 100 
January ... 1,500 700 wi 200 

Totals ...27,700 15,900 200 19,400 1,300 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 

7-Week ending— 

Aug. 2 Aug. 9 

DIOR WATS occ ecccsecvoves 15,580 *12,549 
*Four mills. 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








_ General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wasco.’’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 



















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





U. S. Branch Assets........0..cccceeeeeeeceeees $4,904, 187 
Camel DOnOteE 10 By o.o.0.0c0cv0s cece seeeees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 








Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











LABORATORY 
and CONSULTING 





SPECIALIZED SERVICE IN 


ANALYSIS, TESTING 


BAKING FOR MILLS, BAKERIES 


and ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 


SERVICE 
THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Run of business during week 
end of Aug. 2 sizable enough to bring sales 
for week among mills of Southwest to 268% 
of capacity, compared with 49% previous 
week and 17% year ago. Sales dropped off by 
middle of week, but heavy bookings to large 
bakers, chain stores and many smaller buy- 
ers had already reached such a total that 
the average remained high. Many buyers 
booked ahead almost to Jan. 1, although big 
part of trade still booking for not much 
more than 60 days ahead. 

Catching their breath after this flurry of 
business, millers do not expect another such 
period so long as market keeps floating along 
at near-loan basis. Buyers also feel that the 
wheat market is bouncing up against ‘‘ceil- 
ing’’ which they believe controlled by heavy 
supplies of loan wheat ready to flow on free 
market whenever price is attractive. 

Export business light. Clears are steady to 
stronger, with some high proteins hard to 
find. Running time maintaining fast pace, 
with at least three mills in this area behind 
in shipments. 

Quotations, Aug. 9: established brands 
family flour $6.40@6.65, bakers short patent 
$5.50@5.75, 95% $5.35@5.60, straight $5.25@ 
5.50; first clear $3.85@4.10, second clear $3.60 
@ 3.80, low grade $3.40@3.55. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domestic 
business active, 10 fair, 5 quiet, 3 slow and 
3 dull, 

Oklahoma City: Flurry in buying brought 
sales to 155% of capacity, one mill reporting 
260% sales. Two thirds of domestic sales 
went to bakery trade and balance to family. 
Small exports to South America reported. 
Operation averaged 68%, compared with 
previous week’s 62%. Prices fluctuated and 
closed unchanged to 10c lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 9: hard wheat short patent $6@7.20, 
soft wheat short patent $6@7.20, standard 
patent $5.60@6.80, bakers extra fancy $5.75 
@ 5.80, bakers short patent $5.60@5.65, bak- 
ers standard $5.55@5.60, 

Omaha: Good demand reported by all 
Omaha mills for the week ending Aug. 9. 
Sales range from 150 to 175% of capacity 
production, volume being about evenly di- 
vided between patents and clears, Bulk of 
sales was mostly small orders, but several 
1,000-bbl orders were included, the total 
volume being approximately 52,975 bbls. 

No special feature to shipping directions 
on former sales. Mills operated on steady 
time, five to six days, producing 27,300 bbls 
of flour. 

Prices for the week were advanced about 
40c bbl. Quotations, Aug. 9: car lots, f.o.b., 
Omaha; in 98-lb cotton bags: Family fancy 
short patent, $5.90@6.25, standard patent 
$5.60@5.75; bakers’ short patent $5.50@5.65. 

Wichita: Sales average 75%, directions 
about 100%, mills operating 100%, price 
trend higher. 

Hutchinson: 
slumped with 
below capacity. 
ally early in week, 
of great volume. Bookings 
erate. Shipping directions 
proving. 

Salina: Good 
prices 35c bbl 
slow. 

Texas: Demand somewhat off from pre- 
vious week, volume of sales ranging from 
50% to 70% of capacity, with different mills, 
apparently about equally divided, family and 
bakers’ flour. Texas mills are able to do 
some business in the Southeast, otherwise 
outlet is limited to home territory; they are 
practically cut off from seaboard territory 
through discontinuance of most sailings from 
the Gulf, and export demand from _ the 
islands is lifeless. Operations remain at 
50% to 60% of capacity. Prices up 20@30c 
bbl. Quotations, Aug. 8: family flour 48's, 


quickened, then 
bookings running somewhat 
Inquiry was broad, especi- 
but was not productive 
small to mod- 
draggy but im- 


Interest 


week with 
directions 


demand 
higher. 


past 
Shipping 


extra high patent $6.40@6.90, high patent 
$5.90@6.40, standard bakers 98's $5.50@6; 
first clears, cottons, $4.70@4.80, delivered 


pts. or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Heavy booking wave, carry- 
ing over last week end and extending through 
mid-week, brought sales in Northwest to 
235% of capacity, compared with 120% pre- 
vious week and 45% corresponding week of 


Texas com. 


1940. Both bakers and family buyers par- 
ticipated in large volume from all over 
the country, with exception of lighter buy- 


ing from South and Southeast. 

Heaviest sales made to large and medium 
sized eastern bakers. Although interest was 
not as great from Middle and Central West, 
large bookings were received from _ that 
area. Specifications generally were for 120 
days’ shipment, although several large bak- 
ers bought for eight or nine months’ require- 
ments, some going as far ahead as spring 
of 1942. Orders generally ran to medium 
size, but several 10,000- and 25,000-bbl lots 
were sold, with a few calling for 50,000. 

Aside from generally strong market situ- 
ation, main stimulus to increased activity 
was fact that bakers felt freer to purchase 
now that they are assured of meeting costs 
through advanced bread prices, millers re- 
ported. Directions said to be sorely needed. 

Demand for clears, which are very strong 
and oversold at the present, extremely ac- 


tive. Prices on Aug. 12 were about un- 
changed from levels a week earlier. 

Quotations, Aug. 12: established brands of 
family patent $6.60@7.10, spring first patent 
$5.95@6.10, standard patent $5.65@5.75, 
fancy clear $5.25@5.50, first clear $5.05 @5.30, 
second clear $3.85@4.10, whole wheat $5.15@ 
5.45, graham standard $4.60@4.95. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Aug. 12: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, 
Durum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell- 
Miller, Washburn Crosby C, F, Rye and 
Whole Wheat. 


Interior Mills: Inquiry fore part of week 
must have been general because more coun- 
try mills reported improved sales; some had 
heavy bookings, others fair to good; all, how- 
ever, agree directions difficult to get, keeping 
production down and feed prices high; with 
demand good and offerings light, market ad- 
vanced a little last week. 


Duluth: Quotations, Aug. 9: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $5.80. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Buying interest rather good at 
beginning of week, but tapered off and fin- 
ally ended quietly. Advancing prices, which 
first served as a stimulus to sales, later cre- 
ated wariness when wheat prices began to 
fluctuate. 

As a whole, sales above average for week, 
with buying more general than for some 
time. Quantities were mostly in 500- to 1,000- 
bbl class, with only a few in range from 
1,000 to 5,000 bbls. Both bakers and family 
buyers in market for a time, and there were 
good sales of well-known family brands. 

Many sellers reported toward week end 
that there was not as much interest as sensa- 
tional price upswing ordinarily would bring. 
Buyers’ current needs generally covered; 
those who missed buying before advance still 
hanging back. 

Directions good, not surprising in view of 


handsome advance since old orders were 
booked, Clears continue firm and relatively 
scarce. 


Quotations, Aug. 9: spring top patent $5.50 
@6.20, standard patent $5.40@6.10, first clear 
$5.10@5.45, second clear $4.40@4.90; family 
flour $7.70@7.85; hard winter short patent 
$5.40@5.95, 95% patent $5.30@5.80, first clear 
$4.70@4.90; soft winter short patent $5.10@ 
5.60, standard patent $5@5.50, first clear 
$4.40. 

St. Louis: Buying shows some improve- 
ment. Purchases of 1,000-bbl lots more nu- 
merous than of late; also, car lots increas- 
ing. Bakers, family and blender trade par- 
ticipating. Time of shipment from imme- 
diate to 120 days. Buyers interested but 
many slow to book at present prices. Clear 
situation unchanged. Hard wheat fairly 
active, while soft clears draggy. No change 
in differential. Jobbers report slightly bet- 
ter demand and fair bookings. Shipping in- 
structions slow. 

Quotations, Aug. 9: soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.75@6.65, straight $5.05@5.45, first 
clear $4.25@4.65; hard wheat short patent 
$5.05 @5.75, 95% $4.90@5.40, first clear $3.95 
@4.35; spring wheat top patent $5.25 @5.75, 
standard patent $5.10@5.50, first clear $4.80 
@5.25. 

Toledo: Millers busy and notable increase 
in production lately in some cases. Oppor- 
tunity to buy wheat 11% @12c under Chicago, 
September, has probably never before been 
known in the memory of millers now living. 
Storage space is full. Instead of embargoes, 
the trade is now working on the permit 
system—wheat is not shipped until available 
storage is assured. However, as soon as sup- 
plies of free wheat dry up, the impression is 
that the price will work to the loan basis. 
Meantime, sale and purchase of flour, while 
not exactly jittery, is “on and off’? rather 
intermittently. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, Aug. 8, was $1, equiv- 
alent to 11%c under Chicago Sept. future. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent flour was 
quoted at $5@5.10, locally made _ springs, 
high gluten $6, bakers patent $5.75, hard 
winter bakers patent $5.65, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Substantial volume of bakery and 
family business, most of which booked on 
advance over last week end; a fair proportion 
of buyers closed before the high advance of 
45c bbl on a few grades was reached. Sales 
scattered generally through eastern area. In 
some quarters bread advances of lic loaf re- 
ported; advance expected to become general; 
many retail bakers dropping old items and 
bringing out new ones under a higher price. 
Baking trade seems to be having no difficulty 
in securing volume, but complaints are wide- 
spread as to net profits because of advancing 
costs of raw materials. First clears sold 
heavily during week. Directions showed some 
improvement. Export sales routine. 


Quotations, Aug. 9: spring fancy patent 
$7.90@8.05, top bakery patents $6.10@6.20, 


standard patent $6.05@6.35, straights $5.95@ 
$6.05, first clears $5.25@5.35; soft winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50; pastry $5.30@5.40. 

New York: Sales jumped to highest vol- 
ume in several months, as all classes of trade 
participated. Large chain bakers came in lib- 
erally, purchasing for 120-day shipment in- 
stead of 30 to 60 days, their recent practice; 
comparable orders placed by smaller organi- 
zations. Jobbers also contributed to volume. 
Interest rose sharply at close of previous 
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week with advances in wheat; held over 
week end, though after that comparatively 
little was- turned. Brokers still felt that 


trade’s needs not nearly covered and that - 


more large sales to be placed. Largest volume 
of business done on spring wheat flours, with 
one large buyer taking round lots of Kansas. 
Otherwise business on southwesterns com- 
paratively small. Texas having little demand. 
Cake and cracker flours, however, had a 
good sale; some speculation among this class 
of trade over strike at North Pacific Coast 
mills. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: spring high glutens 
$6.10@6.50, standard patents $5.85@6.20, 
clears, $5.50@5.80; Texas high glutens $5.95 
@6.15; Kansas high glutens $5.80@6.10, 95’s 
$5.75@5.95; soft winter straights $5.15@5.45. 

Boston: Recent market strength and buy- 
er buying attitude resulted in increased bus- 
iness. Bakers feeling better because of ic 
advance in. bread; more receptive to sellers’ 
efforts. This, along with decidedly firmer 
tone early in week, created a more active 
market. Not all buyers came in for commit- 
ments, some believing prices may yet be 
lower; nor were needs covered very far 
ahead, usual time being 60 to 90 days. A few, 
however, did cover ahead to early next year. 
Spring patents more in demand than other 
types; but southwestern patents, soft winter 
pastries, rye flour—mostly to jobbers—and 
Texas patents, all contributed to week's 
total. Family sales slow because of hot 
weather. Shipping directions fair. Quotations 
up 20@30c bbl on practically all flour. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: Spring high glutens 
$6.65@6.70, short patents $6.40@6.55, stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.35, first clears $5.95@ 
6.05; southwestern short patents $6.15@6.30, 
standard patents $6@6.15; Texas short pat- 
ents $6.25@6.40, standard patents $6.10@ 
6.25; soft winter patents $5.55@5.65, straights 
$5.35@5.50, clears $5.15@5.30. 

Baltimore: Quotations 15c bbl higher as 
demand continued about steady, buying be- 
ing confined mostly to immediate or near 
future needs; receipts, 16,211 bbls, a de- 
crease of 4,461 bbls from the previous week. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: Spring first patent $5.95 
@6.20, standard $5.70@5.90; hard winter 
short patent $5.60@5.80, 95% $5.40@5.65; 
soft winter short patent $5.85@6.55, straight 
$4.65 @5. 

Philadelphia: Market ruled firm in sym- 
pathy with upward wheat movement; prices 
considerably higher. Buyers showing more 
interest, with business of fair proportions. 
Inquiry mostly for medium and small lots 
for nearby needs. Quotations, Aug. 9: spring 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.35, standard pat- 
ent $6.05@6.20, first spring clear $5.65@5.80; 
hard winter short patent $5.95@6.10, 95% 
$5.80@5.95; soft winter straights $4.85@5.30. 

Pittsburgh: With prices showing 35@40c 
advance, there was limited buying, princi- 
pally from consumers whose stocks needed 
replenishing. Sales held to round lots of 800 
to 1,000 bbls and single car lots, all for within 
120-day limit. Most of trade awaiting definite 
news of spring wheat crop before doing any 
extensive booking. Directions exceptionally 
brisk. With bread prices advancing ic loaf 
on Aug. 11, there was a better tone to mar- 
ket from the bakery standpoint. Family de- 
mand showed improvement. Quotations, Aug. 
9: spring wheat short patent $6.15@6.40, 
standard patent $5.95@6.20; hard winter 
short patent $5.90@6.15, standard patent 
$5.75 @5.85, low protein hard winter standard 
patent $5.75@6; soft winters $4.30@4.50, 


bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Host of inquiries, but prices 
booming upward 20@30c bbl, so queries re- 
sulted in little or no sales. Only slightest 
buying, to cover pressing needs, and that was 
in southwestern hard wheat flours, Northern 
spring wheat flours made a poor showing, 
and mid-western and Pacific coast flours 
not much better. No buying for future de- 
livery, since general attitude was to sit back 
and wait. Bread went up ic loaf—to 6c and 
llc—after a trade conference among bakers. 
In face of rise and inquiries millers re- 
mained firm. Shipping directions well main- 
tained. Rise came so rapidly it seemed to 
scare buyers completely out of the market. 

Quotations: Aug. 8: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.80@7.10, first patent $6.60 
@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.55, fancy 
clear $5.80@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.75, second 
clear $5.05@5.30; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.80@6.05, bakers short patent $5.55 
@5.80, 95% $5.40@5.60, first clear $4.40@ 
5.10, second clear $4.05@4.35; soft wheat 
short patent $6.20@6.70, straight $5.45 @5.80, 
first clear $4.55@4.90. 


Atlanta: Activity better but continues 
scattered. Trading with blenders improving. 
Several good sized lots of soft wheat 95% 
reported sold during week. Shipping direc- 
tions to blenders all right. Buying interest 
from family dealers also better, with some 
fairly good bookings being placed. Still quite 
a number who have not committed them- 
selves yet, however. Deliveries still incline to 
the poor side except in instances where 
wholesalers purchase on a_ buy-and-ship 
basis. Practically all keeping stocks cleaned 
to walls. Bakery sales spotted. A few stepped 
out and purchased beyond 120 days, while 
others decided to rock along. Some still have 
very little on books, but some have bought 
1,000 bbls here and 1,000 bbls there until 
pretty well covered. Shipping instructions 
remain pretty good. Prices 15@30c higher 
than week ago. 

Quotations, Aug. 9: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent 
$6.25@6.50, straight $6.15@6.40; first spring 
bakery clear $6@6.10; hard winter wheat 
family short patent $6.45@6.60, fancy patent 
$6.05@6.20, standard patent $6.05@6.20, spe- 
cial or low grade $5.65@5.80, 95% $6.05; 
hard winter bakers short patent $5.60@6.05, 
standard patent $5.50@5.95, straight $5.40@ 
5.85; low protein 95% $5.05@5.50, bulk; first 
clear $4.90@5.50, jutes; second clear $4.40@ 
4.60, jutes; soft wheat family short patent 
$6.50@6.65, fancy patent $6.10@6.25, stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.25, special or low grade 
$5.70@5.85, 95% $6.05; soft wheat short pat- 
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ent, bulk basis, $5.40@5.80; soft wheat, 95% 
$5.10@5.50, bulk; fancy cut-off $4.70@5.05, 
bulk; first clear $4.60@4.80, jutes; second 
clear $4.40@4.55, jutes; Pacific Coast family, 
short patent $7.15, fancy patent $6.75, stand. 
ard patent $6.75, special patent $6.35; soft 
wheat, 95% $4.90, bulk, c.i.f., South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports; self-rising family flour quot- 
ed 25c higher. 

Nashville: Sales limited more or less to 
immediate shipment inasmuch as _ buyers 
wanted to book basis immediate shipment, 
Buyers who.have been waiting for a big de- 
cline now say that since advance they are 
more or less “out on a limb.”” They will con- 
tinue to buy on hand-to-mouth basis unless 
something “unforeseen” happens. Sales to 
merchants and retailers in South and South- 
east a little improved. However, they want 
to book for deferred shipment, basis immedi- 
ate shipment quotations, Therefore sales lim- 
ited. Bakers are covered for some 90- to 120- 
day shipment and showed no interest in 
booking on advance. They indicated they 
would pick up a little more on a dip in 
market. Shipping directions fair. Quotations, 
Aug. 9: soft winter wheat, short patent $6.30 
@6.80, standard patent $6.05@6.30, fancy 
patent $5.70@6.05, clears $5.35@5.70; hard 
winter wheat, short patent $5.85@6.35, stund- 
ard patent $5.45@5.85; spring wheat, short 
patent $6.30@6.60, standard patent $5.95@ 
6.30. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets pretty much unsettled. 
All except one mill at Tacoma strike bound, 
which will probably go down any time. Load- 
ing of a cargo for shipment to north China 
is being finished. Due to strike and fact that 
all terminal facilities are bulging with wheat, 
railroads have placed a partial embargo on 
further shipments unless the shipper can 
satisfy carrier that wheat will be unloaded 
on arrival. Domestic sales accounted for con- 
siderable volume early in week, but nothing 
reported for export either for Philippines or 
South America. At the moment nothing can 
be done for buyers for China, as the bulk of 
this business had been done through Japanese 
buyers. Quotations, Aug. 9: family patent 
$6.60@6.85, blue stem $5.95@6.10, straight 
soft white $5.25@5.65, pastry $5.30@5.65, Da- 
kota $6.40@6.65, Montana $6@6.15. 

Portland: Bookings at a low ebb. Export 
offerings ceased as a result of confusing 
situation caused by mill strikes in Picific 
Northwest. Philippine business again ex- 
tremely light and Chinese business nonexist- 
ent. Strikers have permitted loading of 
last flour destined for China, the ship load- 
ing a part of its cargo on Puget Sound. 

Millers continue their domestic bookings 
on a basis of deliveries when they can be 
made. Bakers already beginning to fee! the 
pinch of lack of deliveries, especially some 
of smaller ones. Prices advanced first of 
week and another advance scheduled if pres- 
ent prices of wheat hold firm. Export sub- 
sidies were unchanged: 60c to Philippines 
and $1.35 to Americas. 

Quotations, Aug. 9: All Montana $5.85@ 
6.05, bluestem bakers, unbleached, $5.75@ 
5.95, bluestem bakers $5.55@5.75, Big Bend 
bluestem $5.50@5.70, cake $7.35@7.55, pas- 
try $5.10@5.30, pie $5.10@5.30, fancy hard 
wheat clears $5.30@5.50, whole wheat 100% 
$5.25@5.45, graham  $4.75@4.95, cracked 
wheat $4.75 @4.95. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto: Mills finding domestic demand 
for spring wheat flour slow. Although 
western crop going to be comparatively 


small, such a large carryover that flour mill- 
ers are looking for lower prices. No contracts 
being placed and all buying is hand-to- 
mouth, A good deal of complaint being made 
by some who had placed orders immediately 
preceding cancellation of processing tax. On 
this flour they are obliged to pay the wheat 
levy but this is not the fault of millers, as 
abolishment of the tax came as a surprise 
to them. Lists unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
9: Top patents $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bak- 
ers $4.50, in 98's, jute, car lots, net cash, 
track, Toronto territory. 

Cereal Import Committee in market axain, 
but quantity ordered much smaller than on 
previous occasions. All of business went to 
larger mills, none of smaller ones partici- 
pating; these bookings were for September 
shipment but it will take considerably more 
to bring business for August and September 
up to a level with June and July. West 
Indies and Newfoundland also showing in- 
terest and about usual amounts sold to those 
markets. No other buyers in sight. Prices 
up 3d as compared with a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 9: Vitaminized flour for export 
to the U. K., 26s 9d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., 
Montreal seaboard, August shipment; 27s 
September. 

Ontario winter wheat flour in light de- 
mand. Higher prices have put a stop to what 
little business had developed with beginning 
of new crop year. Buyers took advantage of 
eancellation of processing tax to do a little 
booking, but since recent sharp advances 
which followed higher wheat costs, this de- 
mand has fallen off. Export inquiry at stand- 
still. Increase since a week ago 30@40v bbl. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: $4.70 bbl, in second-hand 
jutes, basis Montreal; bulk lots $4.50, in 
buyers’ bags for export. 

Ontario winter wheat scarce and_ prices 
climbing to high levels. Farmers holding 
grain off market, Apparently, they believe that 
with feeding situation as it is, they will be 
able to get their own prices for wheat later. 
As compared with a week ago, advance 
amounts to 6@7c bu. Quotations, Aug. 9: 
Dealers are asking 94@96c bu, f.o.b., ship- 


ping points. 


Montreal: Business spring wheat flour 
slow. Buyers covered for immediate require- 
ments; waiting for movement of new crop 
before making further commitments. Al 
though wheat prices have been showilé 
strength lately they do not feel that this ca? 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 















a 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent........... $5.50@ 6.20 5.95@ 6.10 $....@. $5.25@ 5.75 $6.10@ 6.20 $6.10@ 6.50 $5.95@ 6.20 $6.20@ 6.35 $6.40@ 6.55 ae, eee $6.30@ 6.60 
Spring standard patent...... 5.40@ 6.10 5.65@ 5.75 Terk i 5.10@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.35 5.85@ 6.20 5.70@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.20 6.20@ 6.35 ++@.... 5.95@ 6.30 
spring first clear............- 5.10@ 5.45 5.05@ 5.30 rer. Sree 4.80@ 5.25 5.25@ 5.35 5.50@ 5.80 eee re 5.65@ 56.80 5.95@ 6.05 ro Peer we eee 
Hard winter short patent..... 5.40@ 5.95 coos seve 5.50@ 5.75 5.05@ 5.75 . Peer 5.80@ 6.15 5.60@ 5.80 5.95 @ 6.10 6.15@ 6.30 ye Pere 5.85@ 6.35 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.30@ 5.80 @ 5.35@ 5.60 4.90@ 56.40 wr. ere 5.75@ 5.95 5.40@ 5.65 5.80@ 5.95 6.00@ 6.15 o eevee 5.45@ 5.85 
Hard winter first clear....... 4.70@ 4.90 -@ 3.85@ 4.10 3.95@ 4.35 re. F -@. os oq tenes -@ e000 Q@eces rey seer rr. vee 
Soft winter short patent...... 5.10@ 5.60 --@. coon @ 5.75@ 6.65 6.40@ -@. 5.85@ 6.55 Ser. meee 5.55@ 5.65 see eve 6.30@ 6.80 
Soft winter straight.......... 5.00@ 5.50 --@. Daies 5.05@ 5.45 we, Pe 5.15@ 5.45 *4.65 5.00 *4.85@ 5.30 5 35@ 5.50 ee 6.05@ 6.30 
Soft winter first clear........ «1e.@ 4.40 — See -@. 4.25@ 4.65 Sikexs ‘ss2% Dates er Pe occ @ aces 5.15@ 5.30 +. ae 5.35@ 5.70 
Berdour, White...........00- 4.00@ 4.45 4.20@ 4.45 .@ ..-@ 4.90 @ 5.15 4.80@ 4.90 .-@ 455 4.85@ 4.95 bas See eo aN 
Rye flour, dark........+.+.-+- 3.30@ 3.65 3.40@ 3.75 coer QDaucee -@ 4.20 we ee @ 4.45 coe @. -@ 3.85 cee @ cece -@.... -@.... -@. 

ttSeattle (98’s) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... 6.60@6.85 $...@... na hy a an $6.40@ 6.65 $....@.... Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.10 Spring exports§ ......... 26s 9a e's 
Soft winter straight... 5.25@5.65 oo @ eee Montana ....... 6.00@ 6.15 oD ones Spring second pat... ....@4.70 ....@4.60 Ontario 90% patentst.....$4.70 
POMRTY cc ccccccccecs 5.30@5.65 -@. Spring first clearf.. ....@3.60 -@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
)Tuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 


wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 





continue in the face of large stocks in West. 
In any event they are unwilling to gamble 
on the future trend of prices by placing flour 
orders now. Although wheat has been fluctu- 
ating, millers’ price lists have remained un- 
changed, Quotations, Aug. 9: Top patents 
$5.35, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
jutes, car lots, net cash, track, Montreal 
basis. 


Canadian spring wheat mills got some ad- 
ditional business from U. K. on Aug. 6 
for September shipment, but quantity small. 
Bookings so far for that month have been 
disappointing; mills looking forward to an 
inactive period if improvement does not soon 
take place, Regular amount of business done 
with West Indies and Newfoundland. Millers 
asking 3d more than at previous week end. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: Export patents, fortified, 
for shipment to United Kingdom 26s 9d per 
280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., Montreal seaboard, Aug- 
ust shipment; 27s, September, 

Sellers of Ontario winter wheat flour had 
been looking forward to a better demand 
following the cancellation of processing tax. 
This, however, has not developed as prices 
have been getting too high. Advance for 
week 30c bbl; this discouraged buyers and 
sales fell off. Quotations, Aug. 9: $4.70 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, car lots, net cash, 
Montreal freight basis. 


Winnipeg: Export demand revived; total 
sales estimated equivalent to 2,000,000 bus, 
with U. K. the buyer. Domestic sales small. 
Export business done basis exchange of fu- 
tures. Plants continue to operate 24 hours a 
day and seven days a week. Prices steady. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.10, cottons; sec- 
onds $4.60; second patents to bakers, $4.40 
car lots, basis jute 98’s; cottons 10c more. 


Vancouver: Exporters operating out of this 
port forced to mark time during week, with 
sales confined to a few small lots. Increased 
tension in Far East resulted in steamship 
companies showing very little interest in 
placing ships on berth for Shanghai and 
Hongkong; likewise, Chinese buyers hesi- 
tated about making new commitments when 
any flareup would mean their purchases 
would either remain on docks here or stand 
a chance of falling into enemy hands. 

Trade was told some time ago that addi- 
tional tonnage would shortly be available 
for transpacific service but so far nothing 
has materialized. During past week even 
Japanese tonnage was shut out as a result 
of recent freezing order. Understood that 
just prior to the order, Japanese buyers 
were in market for Canadian flour supplies 
to move on their own ships. 

In domestic hard wheat flour market 
Prices eased off again, with two declines of 
l0¢ each. Coupled with removal of the 70c 
wheat processing tax flour to consumer is 
off 90c bbl. Only limited orders placed on 
falling market and the cash quotation on 
first patents in jute 98’s now $5.10, with bak- 
ers patents quoted at $4.80. On the other 
hand, Ontario pastry flour, about only kind 
available here now, jumped 50c bbl and now 
worth $7.10 in cotton 98’s to the trade. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, August 12 


Minneapolis: Demand for bran general and 
Prices strong because of limited produc- 
tion; heavy feeds also very scarce; after 
week end, however, prices began to ease off 
as interest quieted down; inquiry up until 
things began to slacken was reported as 
8eneral, from “coast to coast,’’ with espe- 
cially good call for future bran, but with 
little eagerness to sell displayed by mills; 
bran and std. midds. $25.50, flour midds. $28, 
ted dog $29. 


Kansas City: Bran and shorts stronger de- 
Spite increasing offerings of spot feed. Bran 
Now $25@25.25, shorts $26.50@ 26.75. 


Oklahoma City: A $2 advance in bran, 
$150 on mill run and $1 on shorts over 
Previous week. Only fair demand for shorts 
but firm on bran; bran $1.35@1.40 per 100-1b 
bag, mill run $1.40@1.45, shorts $1.45 @1.50. 


a: Demand was steady and good 
*nough to absorb current production at firm 
prices: Car lots, f.o.b. Omaha: bran, $24.50 
@25.50; brown shorts $25.50@26, gray shorts 
$26.50@27; red dog, $29.50. 


swviehilta: Active; supply limited; prices 
Prat bran $25@25.50, mill run $25.75@ 
6.25, shorts $26.75 @ 27. 


Hutchinson: Strong; trend higher; supply 








mill 
basis. 


inadequate; bran $24.75, run 


gray shorts $26.50, K. C. 


Salina: Demand for bran continues brisk, 
but shorts in only fair demand; trend high- 
er; supply adequate; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $24.75 @25.25, gray shorts $26.50@27. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend somewhat higher; 
supply sufficient; wheat bran $27.60@28, 
gray shorts $30@30.60, white shorts $36@ 
37, del. Texas com. pts. or Galveston domes- 
tic rate. 


Chicago: Fair; trend firmer; no pressure 
to sell; spring bran $27.25, hard winter bran 
$27.25, std. midds. $28, flour midds. $30, red 
dog $31@32. 

Toledo: Holding fairly steady, although a 
trifle weaker, but off not more than 50c 
ton for the week; soft winter wheat bran 
$27.50@28, mixed feed $28@28.75, flour 
midds. $28.50@29.60, std. $27@27.50, Toledo 
second clear none to offer. 

Buffalo: Demand continues to keep ahead 
of supply; bullish factor 50% quota 
fixed by Canadian government for third 
straight week on exports of feed from Do- 
minion; mill operations dropped off, reduc- 
ing aVailable supplies. Bran $29, std. midds. 
$29, flour midds. $32, second clears $39.50, 
red dog $32.50, heavy mixed feeds $32.50. 

New York: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $32.50, std. midds. $32.50, flour 
midds. $35.50, red dog $35.50. 

Boston: Prices firmer as demand improved 
for near-by; spot supplies not plentiful; Ca- 
nadian offerings dried up completely. Fu- 
ture needs ignored with prices at present 
levels. Canadian resellers here held meager 
supplies, but prices were on a par with 
domestic. Spring and winter bran $33@34, 
std. midds. $33.20@33.70, flour midds. $34.20 
@34.70, red dog $34.75. 


$25.65, 


ply ample; std. bran $29, pure soft winter 
bran $29.25, std. midds, $29.25, flour midds. 
$32, red dog $32.50. 


Philadelphia: Fairly active; trend higher; 
supply moderate; bran, std. $32.25@32.75, 
pure spring $32.50@33, hard winter $32.50@ 
33, soft winter nominal; midds; std, $33@ 
33.50, flour $35@36; red dog $35@36. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend higher; sup- 
ply adequate; spring bran $31.40, red dog 
$36.15. 

Atlanta: Little demand for bran; trend 
unsteady; supply ample; bran $32.10@33.85, 
gray shorts $34.25@33.75, std. midds. $34.50 


@35, rye midds. $32.25@33, red dog $40.10 
@ 42, 

Nashville: Demand light; prices some 
stronger, reflecting advance in wheat; bran 


$29@30, std. midds. $30.50@31.50, gray shorts 
$31.50 @32. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; $29@30. 

Portland: Std. mill run $29, bran $30, 
shorts $31, midds. $34. 

Ogden: Business improved during week 
with trade picking up locally and to the 
west coast; buyers stocking up, showing 
anxiety over being caught short. Strike in 


the Pacific Northwest also expected to have 
a stimulating effect on coast trade; prices 
advanced $1.50 since last week’s quotations. 
To Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and 
mill run $29.50, blended $29.50, white $30; 
midds. $36, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Den- 
ver prices: red bran and mill run $34.50, 
blended $34.50, white $35, midds. $40 ton. 
California prices: red bran and mill run $36, 
blended $36, white $36.50, midds. $42.50, 
ear lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices 
for San Francisco shipment quoted 50c un- 
der Los Angeles. 

















Baltimore: Demand good; trend firm; sup- Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aus. 6 .sces 108 110% 112% 115% 106% 108% ® wae 99% 102% 
Awe. FT ccace 107% 110% 112% 115% 106% 108% cece esos 99% 102% 
Aug. 8 ..cs. 107% 110% 112% 115% 105% 108 99% 102% 
Aug. 9 seces 106% 109% 111% 114% 105% 107% 99% 102% 
Aug. 11 .... 105% 108% 110% 114% 104% 106% 99% 102% 
Aug. 12 .... 105% 108% 109% 113% 103% 106% 6oe cease 98% 101% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dee. Closed Sept. Oct. 
Ame. © 260% 93 93% 100 75 76% coos vee 55% 55% 
Aug. 7 ...-. 93 93% 100 75% 77% ° rears 55% 55% 
Aug. 8 ...-. 93 93% 100 76 77 ase 55% 55% 
Ame 9 cvscs wees 92 99 75% 77% ease 55% 55% 
AMS. WE cove ese coos ones eeee 75 76% v0.0 esee 55% 55% 
Ame. UB cece seve s00e eee sess 75% 77 eee Cees gies seed 
oo CORN ‘ , OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Ame © ccces 71 73% 77% 80% 69% 74% 41% 44% 37% 40% 
Aug. 7 « ae 74 78% 81% 70% 75 42 44% 38 40% 
Aug. 8 woes 71% 74% 78% 82 70% cose 42> 44% 38 40% 
Aug. 9 ..... 72% 74% 78% 81% 70% 75 41% 44% 37% 40% 
Aus. 11 ..-. TR 74 78% 81% 70% 40% 43% 36% 39% 
Age. 12 2.06. RS 73% 77% 80% 70% eee 40% 43% 36% 39% 
r RYE = - FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. © .ccee 69% 72% 63% 66% 196% 199% 196% rr 44% 
AOE. FT cccve 69% 73% 63% 66% 194 197 194 e 45 sete 
Aug. 8 ....- 70 73% 64 66% 190 193% 190 cece 46% coos 
Aug. OB acvce 69% 73 63% 66% 189 192 188 one 46% eoee 
Aug. 11 67% 71% 61% 64% 185 188 185 ones 44% eee 
Aug. 12 . 66% 70% 60% 63% 183 186% 183 See 44 . 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ......--ceees --@27.25 $25.50@.... eon sees SeeccePsces Gere ci 
Hard winter bran....... occ e @3T7.25 er Ae 25.00@25.25 27.50@27.75 S— 
Standard middlings* +++ @28.00 25.50@.... ee, ee 28.50 @ 28.75 -@ 29.00 
Flour middlingst ....... .---@30.00 28.00@.... 26.50@26.75 29.00@30.25 --@32.00 
ROG GOS occccccccscecses 31.00@32.00 29.00@.... sew Gaces -++-@32.00 +++. @32.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ..........%- «+++ @29.00 $32.25@32.75 $33.00@34.00 sareacse Bivecde see 
Hard winter bran........ oo@iec<s 32.50 @ 33.00 ee Fee ct eese 6070 ewes 
Soft winter bran......... --@29.25 Ter! sek 33.00 @34.00 a eres 29.00 @30.00 
Standard middlings* -.@29.25 33.00@33.50 33.20@33.70 oDeces 30.50 @31.50 
Flour middlingst ....... -.-@32.00 35.00@36.00 34.20@34.70 cova 31.50@ 32.0 
ae eee .s+-@32.50 35.00@36.00 ....@34.75  ....@.... see @aees 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......+6: $....@25.00 $....@26.00 $....@29.00 
(Winnipeg ........- oe ++ @25.00 -+++@26.00 ood eo cose 
*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 


limited; Kansas bran $33, local midds. $38, 
local mill run $32.50, 


Toronto: Domestic prices fixed. Demand 
good in both domestic and export markets 
and supplies inadequate. Mills getting good 
prices for millfeed they are allowed to ship 
to U. S. markets. ‘Bran and shorts bringing 
about $5@6 ton over domestic price. Do- 
mestic, bran $25, shorts $26, midds. $29 ton, 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, track, Montreal freight basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand remains good, with 
available supplies well taken by eastern and 


United States buyers. Supplies not heavy. 
Bran $25, shorts $26, Man. and Sask; Alta. 
bran $21.50, shorts $22.50; small lots, ex- 


country elevators and warehouses, $3 extra. 


Montreal: Trend in domestic market un- 
changed and export about 50c higher. Mills 
finding ready market for all millfeed they 
can produce. More could be sold if it were 
available. Export prices for bran and shorts 
about $5.50 ton over fixed domestic rate. 
Bran $25, shorts $26, midds. $29, domestic, 
bags included, mixed cars, track, Montreal 
freights. 


Vancouver: Trend uncertain due to gov- 
ernment intervention. Prices for most feeds 
held steady but feed flour spurted $4 be- 
cause of the shipments across the border as 
low grade flour under the 5% ad valorem 


duty. Domestic demand remains slow but 
good for season; stocks ample for current 
needs but not long. Bran $25.80, shorts 


$26.80, midds. $29.80, feed flour $35. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Edge seems to be off de- 
mand, follawing moderately heavy buying of 
last few weeks, Mills made fair sales again, 
but for last several days, trade has shown 
little or no interest. Advance, however, is 
holding, with rye grain showing independent 
Strength. Shipping directions, which have 
been good, have fallen off, so that reduced 
mill running time is looked for. Pure white 
rye flour $4.20@4.45 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $4@ 4.35, 
pure dark $3.40@3.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.80@4.90, me- 
— on Pid $4.85@4.95, Wisconsin pure 
straigh -40@5.50, Wiscons y > pe 
rere nsin white patent 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 25@35c; sales 
fair; shipping directions good; pure white 
flour $4.90, medium $4.70, dark $4.20, rye 
meal $4.50. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour 15¢ bbl 
higher; No. 2 rye steady; demand little 
changed; dark to white rye flour $3.85 @4.55, 
No. 2 65@70c; rye stock in local elevators 
increased 292 bus during week to a total 
of 145,752 bus. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; in 98-lb cottons, dark $4.45, medium 
$4.95, white $5.15. 


New York: Demand good; prices higher; 
ro gg ample; pure white patents $4.80 


Chicago: Advancing 


prices brought out 
some buying 


but no heavy volume booked. 
Most sales small lots to cover short-time 
needs. White patent $4@4.45, medium $3.80 
@4.35, dark $3.30@3.65. 


Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend high- 
er; supply ample; pure white rye flour $4.50 
@4.75, medium $4.15@4.40, dark $3.50@3.60. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and tending 
higher. Offerings light and demand more ac- 
tive; white patent $4.85@4.95. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats selling slowly. Warm 
weather keeping down demand; price un- 
changed; rolled oats $2.75 per 80-lb bag, 
jute, delivered, Montreal. 


Montreal: Rolled oats and oatmeal quiet; 
prices steady; rolled oats, $2.75 bag of 
80 lbs, delivered, mixed cars, Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade light, with demand sea- 
sonal; supplies continue light; rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks, $2.95 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 11 at $2.75 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-0z packages $2. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
v v 
HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
v v 
EXECUTIVE POSITION FOR CEREAL COMPETENT MILLER, 39, GOOD MILL- 
chemist with the following interesting wright, wants position as second. West 
features: directing and co-ordinating ac- preferred. Member of A.O.M. Address 
tivities of large flour mill laboratory with 5162. The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
varied activities. —— Ss : ° I 


widely Laboratory di- 
vided into chemical, physical and baking 
departments. Much experimental and pure 
research in addition to extensive control 
work. Twenty men now employed in lab- 
oratory. Head laboratory for five plants 
operated by company in United States 
and Canada (very little traveling expected, 
however). Those applying for this posi- 
tion should have the following qualifica- 
tions: experience in flour milling, not as 
a miller, but as a chemist in control and 
experiment work; experience in baking, 


with particular emphasis on methods of 
control and experimental procedures, on 
baked products; experience in research 


in both of the above fields; knowledge, 
through study, of latest developments in 
cereal chemistry; should be about 35 or 
over. This is one of the most unusual 
opportunities in the country. For a man 
with executive ability, initiative and imag- 
ination there is no limit to the future of 
this position. Answers should cover fully 
education, previous positions, with names 
of employers, age and minimum salary 
expected. Picture should also be _ in- 
cluded. All answers will be acknowledged. 
Address 5156, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller. Minneapolis, Minn. 


IS YOUR MILLING HOUSE 
IN ORDER 


Are your production and cost accounts, 
your sales records, your current recov- 
eries so kept as to aid sound manage- 
ment? With increased government 
controls the merit of knowledge about 
your own business is multiplied,—essen- 
tial to earning a profit. 
Probably we can help you. 


ARTHUR L, CHANDLER 


Formerly Accountant 
Millers’ National Federation 




















lis, Minn. 





EMPLOYED MILLER WANTS ADVANCE- 


ment. Hard, soft wheat, corn milling ex- 
perience. Wpuld make good second in 500- 
to 1200-bbl mill. Age 37. References. Ad- 
dress 5160, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MILLER, 


thoroughly experienced with hard and 
soft wheat, also cereals and feeds, con- 
sistent with correct milling; am reliable 
and efficient; correspondence solicited; 
references furnished. Address 5090, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


POSITION WANTED, BY VERY CAPABLE 
head miller, 25 years’ experience in lead- 





ing southwestern hard and soft wheat 
mills; up to date in all modern milling 
practices, steady and reliable. Best of 


references and full information will be 
given upon request. Address 5124, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AGGRESSIVE SUPERINTENDENT WOULD 


like to make connections with good estab- 
lished mill; 24 years’ experience in large 
flour mills; soft and hard wheat; good 
cake flour miller; capable of taking full 
charge and operating economically; 44 
years old and in good health; references 
on request. Address 5085, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 


ROLLER MILLS, REELS, SIFTERS, SUC- 
tion fans, bran dusters, scourers, idlers, 
receiving separators, percentage feeders. 
Schuchardt Bros., 208 19th Ave. N., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 














76 MADISON AVENUE 


VITAMIN ASSAYS— ANALYSES 


FOR FLOUR MILLERS—BAKERS 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








P. B. Hawk, Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ch. Chem. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Specialists in 


VITAMINS 


Control Assays of Enriched Flours 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological Methods 
Chemical Methods 
Fluorometric Methods 








FLOUR 
FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 





routed via the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


ERNEST IRBER, NW. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


JUL AUG SEP OCT Nov DEC JAN FEG MAR APR MAY JUN JUL 


140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 8, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 




















| eee 81,421 569 1,388 1,277 

Private terminals 1 se 14 2 

, ee 81,422 569 1,402 1,279 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,633 wo 36 13 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WHOORS scvvesvc 18,329 1 . 
Churchill ....... 2,617 oe ee ee 
Victoria .cccccce 991 oe ee ee 
Prince Rupert ... 1,208 os ee oe 

ER. s0nee4se 122,200 570 1,439 1,292 
TOOr GOO .oscries 111,715 1,356 1,079 628 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,659 92 281 286 
Pacific seaboard.. 179 “« 2 — 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- - 

Vatorse ..cccoce ee oe ee oe 

TOR nscescee 3,837 92 284 286 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 

ere 3,331 164 377 79 

a are 13 11 71 71 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOPB ..cceses ee oe ee ee 
Pacific seaboard.. 140 oe 5 11 

TOR ccecicss 3,484 175 453 160 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Aug. 6, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,831 71 232 217 
Pacific seaboard.. 179 ‘* 2 os 
Churchill ....... 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Aug. 6, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,752 143 366 138 
Pacific seaboard.. 140 o* 5 11 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 9, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ........ 964 - ve es 
ee 2,126 ee ‘ 
De iGneee case 5,206 82 ee ° 

MEE 5660800068 81 203 219 oe 
BOE. 564.5 csv eess 10,401 ee s* 117 
WOW TOO cccecsss 3,067 176 4 71 

BE bk awnees 706 ar ° se 
Philadelphia .... 472 
COMME scowssenes 766 
DT cesadeaedaee 2 

_ evererrer 24,071 461 223 246 
Aug. 2, 1941 


ceces 23,997 336 17 200 


Aug. 10, 1940 - 15,247 235 2,411 1,207 





130 
120 
110 
100 
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Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 9, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletinf, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 

















RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago ...... 193 751 1,839 1,377 27 
eres -. 2,277 202 19 «126 
Indianapolis .. am 205 399 270 7 
Kansas City... -» 1,900 34 120 as 
Milwaukee .... 14 156 ©6318 62 99 
Minneapolis .. . 3,160 54 1,058 941 
eee -. 1,289 154 160 on” 
a 40 199 6651 84 19 
Sioux City..... 8 398 58 238 123 
St. Joseph..... ae 271 59 114 “s 
Oe ee 59 316 196 58 1 
i ee 575 es 

eo ey 314 11,497 3,964 3,560 1,343 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 17 #1,080 182 18 12 
| See 18 ae es 2 ~ 
Galveston .... oe 39 oe es oe 
New York.... 141 25 259 97 54 
New Orleans .. 33 9 101 12 
Philadelphia . 36 246 6 o* 

POCA sci 245 *1,399 548 +129 66 

Grand totals. 559 12,896 4,512 3,689 1,409 
Last week .... 6582 17,862 4,653 3,509 1,020 
Last year .... 524 8,032 3,716 2,528 321 

*225,000 bus bonded. 13,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 110 289 1,403 654 24 
ee oe 879 324 77 69 
Indianapolis .. Ke 18 186 70 2 
Kansas City... 120 894 188 86 es 
Milwaukee ... 7 2 102 6 5 
Minneapolis .. 95 1,050 108 475 270 
CHRGRR odeowes ee 242 749 90 
eee 30 206 125 52 ‘a 
Sioux City.... ee Pe 125 36 vi 
St. Joseph.... om 125 63 34 as 
ee ee 114 243 112 51 10 
WE sscees vs 169 oe 2 . 

POEM 6c.0se. 476 4,117 3,485 1,633 387 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... * 63 222 ee 
New York..... 35 113 58 es 

WORM snccce 35 *176 280 


Grand totals. 511 
Last week .... 473 
Last year .... 518 

*113,000 bus bonded. 

tSome allowance should be 
duplications. 





4,293 3,765 1,633 387 
6,639 4,085 1,304 310 
4,635 3,586 1,124 165 


made for 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending Aug. 9, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 

Minneapolis .. 421 400 59 71 967 256 

Dulwth ....<. 35 16 12 i.’ es 27 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
year ago: 


of date Aug. 9, and corresponding date of 4 











7—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -——Oats—— -—Rye—~. -Barley— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
MOOREMMOPO. cc ce keeseesies 8,010 999 280 113 13 24 148 7 2 2 
i. |  PereeERTTrreere 9,261 3,639 6,914 378 953 292 2,087 1,025 334 425 
SE 80 6:0:4-0.0400:84 40 560 338 ee 239 o* oe és _ oe 
CUPID ccc cisccccvaver 15,159 16,141 7,705 6,136 3,720 888 3,683 1,118 406 304 
prea eererie es ae 193 ee “fe és 199 ss 7s 
| rere Tree re ee 160 100 2 2 6 5 2 2 200 80 
i) GRP UREERETE ET 25,426 16,242 1,946 1,825 130 100 249 2,040 376 500 
Port Worth ..ccsccscce 11,989 11,557 428 42 91 179 oe 7 239 10 
TN PPT 5,333 1,962 ee ee és ox oe oe 
Hutchingon ..cccccccces 11,045 9,473 as és ar + ba oa 
Indianapolis ........... 2,987 2,619 1,096 362 615 295 171 208 «2 : 
Kanmens City ..ciccccee 39,915 42,752 1,698 914 71 4 269 357 93 - 
Milwaukee ...........- 2,962 1,614 1,414 1,039 166 66 314 689 596 848 
Minneapolis ........... 34,169 14,236 3,957 3,101 1,395 508 3,487 2,543 2,549 2,502 
New Orleans .......... 1,952 116 231 78 os 254 _ 1 se 21 
WOW TOUR ciccccccccees 517 47 412 64 2 20 52 126 415 4 
AMORE, cccceccveces oe oe ee ee o o6 oe oe 7 ‘s 
QCURBRE .cccsccecceccces 13,814 11,018 7,129 7,818 201 13 64 223 97 
gS a ee ee 1,450 1,068 76 «6162 2 110 “3 41 6 
Philadelphia .......... 1,802 645 261 31 18 9 101 3 2 4 
Eee eee ian. fe 1S Ce a 9 10 22 1 
Sioux City .....csscccee 1,264 941 1,205 1,152 188 97 25 9 36 1 
St. Jowmeph ..cccccccces 6,176 6,682 1,234 669 134 110 7 15 4 - 
Wichita ....ce0- soeeces 8,392 5,265 owe o* oe ae ae 6 ¥ 
COMBED occ cccccececoces 45 29 202 185 o* ee ee o~ 3s #* 
BHD. when secccccsvsees 55 373 422 240 oe os ° ° 
TORS ccc cccesee ...210,610 156,572 37,699 25,026 7,974 3,095 10,668 8,762 5,515 4,765 





Aug 
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| ()LIDATED FLOUR MIL. 

ie KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT mii 

_ IN THE 

= 100 CABLE ADDRESS *'CONFLOMILS”™ H ce T LONG aa 
E ALL CODES , 223, 224, 

& oe KANSAS 

nae WICHITA KANSAS 

i. ; PRING WHEAT FLOURS 


- of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


— — All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 




















eis: optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
3. ™ Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
us ed by the National Research Council. 
- For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
— a we can supply 
89 1.408 EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 
528 ‘321 
nded 

EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO, _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
654 24 
e . 
435 270 
62 én 
Me M. INNESOTA GIRL EF. LOUR .... . . long on quality! 
— “a Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 

: een CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 

= = Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
me 
304 310 





nae SPRING. WHEAT FLOURS 
ow P| STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


& re RED WING SPECIAL 


ee . BIXOTA 
_ CERESOTA CREAM of WEST 


late of a 


eal * A i IS T O S * re E C K b i S PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
41 1940 


i | THE RED WING MILLING. CO. 
ie BAKERY FLOURS Susinnadalk te ad Gide Gillian, 


Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















-_ COMMANDER-LARABEE : 
i. MILLING CO. B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 
2 General Offices e WHEAT and RYE e 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
Missouri 
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“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 








“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” | 
“HOMELAND” | 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

















- CANADA’S 


Rear ee eases os Bek ae g Pa 





Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


fHMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





__ 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


A 





Sd 


Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 











The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus 


Grain Exch , Winni 


Canadian Hard Spring 

450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Wheat Eeuletshewen poe Alberta, 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











sail 








CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


wtinntpPepee VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 








BURLAPS AND TWINES 











Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY —xaro'waear rious BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
coeelPOeces 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., timitea 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


a 


























. CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 

Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
RAIN QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
- . l} * . * 
—_ 
—| Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
ED Cable Address SION ALL 

“MASTINGS' CABLE CODES 

VER Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: . 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





a 
ee * 








? 
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——— a — = eenuecmmmmen 
| a Flour Brands BS Aa Cereals‘ 
Fe -.... “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” mammmnne “OGILVIE OATS” 

y a --. “GLENORA” KING GEORGE V. 


\ “WHEAT HEARTS” 
yy OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


-—-—- 
—s—— ee oe 


“FAMOUS” ~~ 
tian ol ! 


- 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS cos IMITED 7 


Canada’s oldest and largest millers ; % 


i ‘. HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA ‘ mn uniter 
s\ , Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat f 
\ ‘ ee 4 ' Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL . ’ ‘yy 


——.- 





s 





_—— 
> 
-—— = 





. 4 
\,_ MONTREAL F j 
ae ; 


TORONTO Jf 











~—<—="==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So —*f 


- JUTE 4 > we 4 
wre BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


I a m' Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f_ A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 









































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | Eipeotions: : 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. : a 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour CAN 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” : es 3 <a “er © : 
Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA pesniecea EXPORT fe) F FICE - : ea i G RAI N MERC HANTS ‘IN ” 
MONTREAL SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL ANDO 
L AKESIDE MILLING COMP ANY Lt d VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 
’ . CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” tees ' | 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA aX 2 AK : 4 














D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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AULD LANG SYNE 




















Abnormal Is Normal 


E read or hear every once in a 
W while the hope that the world some 
day will get back to normal, but the fact 
of the matter is that what we call normal 
is in reality a most unstable thing. 

For example, things that were con- 


sidered normal a generation ago have 


changed greatly. When a man in the 
livestock business nowadays speaks of 
the normal weight of cattle or hogs, a 
normal crop of corn, or a normal supply 
of pigs, that means something much dif- 
ferent to him than, for instance, it would 
have meant to his father. In fact, in all 
but very rare cases, he himself had a 
different idea of what was normal a few 
years ago. Such ideas have to be re- 
vised with the passing of the years. 

Other things, such as meat consump- 
tion, the standard of living, hour-wages, 
Productive capacity, international eco- 
nomic and trade relations, to mention 
just a few, are constantly shifting, too, 
from year to year and from decade to 
decade. 

It is this factor of never-ending change 
that makes a planned and balanced econ- 
omy in any line of business so difficult 
to attain. When we shorten hours and 
raise wages to conform to present liv- 
ing costs, which has been the trend in 
Tecent years, that very fact, plus the 


easing of the manual labor burden with 
machinery, alters food consumption levels, 
perhaps because of lessened appetites; 
it revolutionizes clothing habits because 
people are at work less and at leisure 
more; and it brings other changes which 
immediately unbalance some other pro- 
gram, such as, for example, that planned 
for agriculture. Much the same proces- 
sion of developments, pressures and shifts, 
always have existed, though perhaps they 
are more quickly felt today than ever 
before.—Feedstuffs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Billion Gain Forecast 
in Food Store Sales 


Increased retail food sales of more 
than $1,000,000,000 this year over 1940 
is forecast by the Progressive Grocer, 
which reports an approximate 10% in- 
crease for the first half of 1941, totaling 
$545,000,000. The amount was divided as 
follows, according to the summary: in- 
dependent grocery * and combination 
stores, $233,000,000; chain grocery and 
combination stores, $207,000,000; special- 
ty stores, including meat markets, bak- 
eries, fruit and vegetable markets, con- 
fectionery stores, meat dealers, $105,- 
000,000. 


Robin « 


| Hood 


LOUR 


A 
f 
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From the Wheatfields 
noF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 





Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 





Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 


Cable Address Robinhood,”’ Montreal 






Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Pr 











R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ;/‘PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hiti, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 

















Coast To Coast Grain Service 
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WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARGILL 


DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent 


CAR-LOAD 

BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 
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FLOUR 


Goodhue Mill Co. 





Standard Patent 


MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 



























Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


—— 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


















POOR SPELLER 
Reggie was an ardent lover, but his 
spelling wasn’t so hot. However, he 
thought it best to write to the father of 
his adored one, asking for his consent. 

“Dear Sir,” ran the note, “I wish to 
ask for the hand of your daughter, the 
flour of the family.” 

Back came father’s reply. It ran: “Is 
it the flour of the family or the dough 
you're after?” 

v ¥ 
THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 

Customer—What kind of pie is this— 
apple or peach? 

Waitress—What does it taste like? 

Customer—Glue. 

Waitress—Then it’s apple. 
tastes like putty. 


The peach 


¥ ¥ 


A GOOD LINE 
“You can’t arrest me. I came from 
one of the best families in Virginia.” 
“That’s O.K., buddy. We're arresting 
you for speeding, not breeding.” 
¥ ¥ 


NO RANSOM 
He—If I ran away with your wife 
would you get revenge? 
Him—If you ran away with my wife 
I'd have revenge. 
¥ ¥ 
SYMPATHY CONCERT 
Friend (complaining to a doctor)— 
You can never talk to Miss Smith but 
that she gives you a full catalog of her 
ailments. 
Doctor—Yes, you might almost call it 
an organ recital. 
¥ ¥ 
LOGICAL 
She—Here’s your ring back. I can- 
not marry you, for I love someone else. 
He—Who is he? 
She (nervously)—Youw’re not going to 
kill him? 
He—No, but I'll try to sell him the 
ring. 
¥ ¥ 
“The modern girl is anything but fast,” 
says a writer. “Why, she often takes 
as much as 30 years to reach 25.” 
¥ ¥ 
THE MAN’sS UNFAIR 
Stenographer—What are you doing? 
File Clerk—Sharpening a pencil. 
Stenographer—Don’t you let anybody 
see you. You ought to know that that’s 
a carpenter’s job in this unionized plant. 
¥ ¥ 


OBSERVING 


“Marcellus, what was yo’-all a-doin’ 
dis mornin’ when Ah sees yo’ a-lookin’ 
in dat looking glass so long wiv yo eyes 
tight shet?” 

“Why, man, Ah was jes’ tryin’ tuh 
see how Ah’m a-goin’ tuh look when Ah 
is dead.” 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e¢ MINNESOTA 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 











NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 

Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 



















Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseoh 


Kansas City, Me. 





—— 
— 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 





Qoeveting, Kansas City 
thern Elevator Kansas City, Me. | 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BristoL, SOUTHAMPTON, HvuLL, BrL¥ast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘“‘DorFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

Oriel Chambers, 
14 Water Street 





LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘“‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R, LAw 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


| Established 1895 
| 


Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN”’ 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRVEL,’’ Glasgow 


PER COPY, $12.50 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


| 
| 


| 
| 








OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


81 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: ‘‘Rosuin,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PHitip,”” Dundee 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: *‘FLORMEL,’’ Oslo 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo”’ and ‘‘Mosi1” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR eases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





I 


NY 











ity, Mo. 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


60 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 








GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR bomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








Flour Specialists $i'h.cr* 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 











Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














SPECIALIZED 


FLOUR SERVICE 


BECKENBACH 


ght Bldg 


Mo 


CLEM L. 
rw 
Kat ’ City 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 
—— - -_ 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 

City, Okla, 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 

Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 

American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 
cago, Ill. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. 

Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 

Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louis, etc. 

Bernheimer, Harry 'N. * ‘Philadelphia, “Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. ¥ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y¥ 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., ‘Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. . El Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. . Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo 
Chase Bag Company—New York; C 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon. ......++ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, ... 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y... 
Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio wcccsecccs . ee 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York... ‘ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. Y. 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Gi.. 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England .. eccccee 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., ” Glasgow, 
Scotland ..ccccescccccvvecsesvccsvece 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co....... 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis . 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon....... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York.. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, MO. cccccccccccccccccvccccccccecs 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 

De Witt Hotele ...ccccccccsccccscccecece 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.......... 

Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.. eoccccece 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
TOM, ccccccccccccscccccccccccccscces 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of caenity peje New 
York, N. FY. wccccccces eecccccees 
Duluth Universal Milling “Co. ‘Duluth. ee 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of. this issue. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Essmueller Co., St. 

City, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
COC, MINN, .ccccccccccccccccssscceces 
Farwell & Rhineés Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y..... 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... — 


Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y......- 
First National Bank in St, Louis 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Island City, N. Y. ee 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real ..«. eece 
Fort Morgan Mills, "Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 

General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 

General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . Cover 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. s. W.. 

Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas... 

Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis..... 

Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
__ Unt. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty MiHing Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ...cceesceesecescecs 


Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 2 


Heide, Henry, Inc., New York 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Paice 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 


eee eeeeeseesee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. Gi, Astios), WE ccocecsccccecs 
Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio..........ee0e 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .....+++. ° 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ........ 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Ka@nsas .ccccccccccccccs ee e . 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., ‘Kansas City, 
MO, cccccscee . eccccccccccces 
Kimpton, W. &., & Sons, ‘Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia ec rrccccccccccccccccce 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 


King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, La, 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y........- 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. .......- 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., “Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Lee, H. ys Flour Mills “Co. . Salina, 
Kansas eece eevee 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass........ 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, Neb. .cccccccccccccccsesccecsers 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, mereee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway... ‘ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. evse 
Lysle, J. C., Milling aie Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh....... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Meelunie, N.V. ‘Alg.. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.. 
Mid-Kansas ae Braiel “Clay Comte, 
Kansas ...... 


Mid-West Laboratories Co. * Columbus, 
Ohio coe eoeccccccccces 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago .. ° cocccccce 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., ‘Wilkes- -Barre, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Coececccscosccces 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WHIM, Be Je ccvvcsevsceseocecveees 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
BO, HOD. cccccccccccsecceccevecsccees 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ... coe ecccccccece 
Newton (Kansas). Milling ‘& Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
OG, “GE 9.'0.68.05-55 600065 046664608000 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Oo... Mimmeapolia, MIMM, <ccccccccccec 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ....... 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOUR, GO 0:65.00:06050506086 6600008 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
KANSAS ccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg.. 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago...........+++ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
PORK, B. G., TOPOS, Gibiccccccsisccece 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Ss. D. 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. ¥ 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England 2 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas. 
Russell, PD. T., & Baird, hepa Giamyew. 
Scotland .... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., ‘Minneapolis. 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


~ St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., ; Mont- 
FEA], CAmAdR .ccccccccccccccccscccecs 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
Lodula, Mo, cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. es 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia ..s.ccccee ° eeeee 
Security Flour Mills Co., "Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc... 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago 
ee Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan 
as City, Mo. 
singer Sewing Machine Co., eed York. 
N 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feea. ‘& Grain 
Ltd., London, Eng. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
England 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng.. 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strisik, S. R., Co.,. New York 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, ...... eccccccccccces 
Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas 
Swift & Co., Chicago.. 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland . 

Teicher, Sydney J., New York, 'N. ¥.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City.. 
>, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., “Rapia City, S. D.. 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill . 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, eer eccccceees 
Urban, George, Milling Ce.. » Buffalo..... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. ccccccccccccccccccees 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapol 3 
and Duluth, Minn, ........+++- 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, iil.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Comp. eo Rich. 
MONG, VS. cccccccccseces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, “Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Hollan: 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co.. 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ..cccccces 
Wallace & emay o., 
N. J. 


Walnut Creek “Milling ‘Co. * ” Great Bend, 
HANGAR cccccvccccccccccecvovccceecs: 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling CO..cccccses 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., Th* 
DOMGR, GHOMOR cccccccccscsccvececs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotlan: 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand amp - 
ids, Mich, eeccccccceces 
Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., ll - 
CAGO, TM. wccccccccccscccccccscssess 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toron‘o 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Orego’ . 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Lous 
and Kansas City, Mo. .......ee000+:+ I 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.........+- 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...... - 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......-- 
wae Chemical Co., Inc., New Forks 


S BAR ere e rete eeeeeaeeeeee 


wiseenstes Milling Co., Menomonie, “Wis . 


‘Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Tilimoia .....eceeccecesees'® 





